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THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 
OF 1934 


The Trade Agreements act of 1934, like reciprocity measures in general, represents 

a form of tariff discontent. Recent commercial policies have been highly restrictive, 
being a phase of the intense economic and political nationalism which developed during 
and after the World War. The Act authorizes the President within certain limits to 
enter into reciprocal agreements with foreign powers making mutual trade concessions 
for the purpose of expanding foreign markets for American products. In carrying out™ 
this purpose the Department of State has insisted upon the application of the principle , 
of the most-favored nation treatment in its unconditioned form. Up to May, 1935, trade 
agteements had been completed with Cuba, Brazil, Belgium and Haiti, and né€gotiations 
are in progress with several other countries. The concessions in the treaties already ‘con- - 
cluded are substantial and cover a large part of the commerce between the negotiating 
parties. The realization of the purpose embodied in the Act will depend in large parte 
upon the number and commercial status of ‘the countries with which agreements are 
made. One difficulty in bringing negotiations’ to a successful close is the opposition of- 
numerous small and high-cost industries. 


General Nature and Significance 


American tariff policy since the passage of the Hawley-Smoot act of 
1930 has been showing signs of reaction against the growth of the intense 
economic nationalism which found expression in that act and in the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law of 1922. While this reaction has by no means developed 
into a policy looking toward a reversal of tariff attitude, the law passed by 
Congress in June, 1934, granting the President the power within certain 
limits to enter into reciprocal treaties with foreign countries making mu- 
tual trade concessions shows some appreciation of the rdle that foreign 
commerce plays in the country’s economic life and the implications of that 
tole. The inconsistency of putting forth vigorous efforts to develop a great 
export trade, build a large merchant marine to carry the bulk of our foreign 
commerce and maintain the status of a creditor country, and at the same 
time erect high tariff barriers against imports is being realized—at least 
dimly—by an increasing proportion of our business population. 

| Reciprocity and tariff protection are not inconsistent policies. In the 
gins United States a régime of high protection has usually been accompanied 
lis) or followed by some demand for special trade concessions between this and 
mber, other countries in the interest of commercial expansion. In other words, 
fsa reciprocity movements are, in considerable measure, a response to tariff 


discontent. While treaties resulting from such movements do not as a 
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rule affect materially the price levels of the commodities involved—at leas 
where they do not include all countries furnishing or capable of furnishing F 
the entire supply of a given product—they still have a significance as efforts t 
to mitigate the effects of trade restrictions. i 
Factors Shaping Recent Commercial Policies 
Before discussing the legislation modifying the Tariff act of 1930 and 
the treaties entered into under this legislation, some consideration should 
be given to the influences at work in the development of recent trade s 
policies. Proper consideration of tariffs and other restrictive measures in- ( 
volves more than a simple survey of import duties, quotas, exchange ma- ; 
nipulations, and the like. Such instances are mere surface indications of 
governmental attitudes toward commerce as a whole, and are mote or ( 
less bound up with current philosophies concerning national well-being. 
A particular industry, for example, may succeed in obtaining some special 
favor from the government in the way of a subsidy or a tariff safeguard ) 
against foreign competition. Such a favor, however, becomes typical of a 
general trade tendency only when a governmental régime has as one of 


its objects a large measure of state or national self-sufficiency as a matter 
of economic or political policy. 

Attempts to shape the course of commerce since the close of the World 
War, both in this country and in foreign lands, have been profoundly 
influenced by the growth of an accentuated nationalism. This exaggerated 
nationalism arose out of a set of conditions whose origin may be traced 
to the World War. Such conditions are not peculiar to any one world 
struggle or long-continued conflict. They existed in Europe, and to some 
extent in the United States, after the close of the Napoleonic wars. They 
were active as a determining influence in American tariff policy after the 
Civil War. They were especially potent after the close of the World War, 
overcoming for a time at least the effects of an industrial technique making 
for enlarged trade and world markets. 

These conditions are associated with one or both of two groups of phe- 
nomena: the establishment within a country during a period of interrupted 
trade of new industries whose products had formerly been imported; and 
the development of a spirit of political and military loyalty in a time of 
national emergency. With respect to the first it was interrupted commerce 
in the years immediately following 1914 that led to the establishment 
of a large proportion of our present chemical and ferro-alloy industries 
and to a renewed interest in shipbuilding and the development of an ex- 
tensive national mercantile marine. These industries as a matter of self- 
protection urged tariff safeguards, subsidies, and other governmental aids 
as preventives of foreign industrial invasion. Special industrial interests 


were thus identified with national economic interests. 


| 
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In regard to the second of our two groups of phenomena, great inter- 
national struggles like the Napoleonic wars and the recent World War 
tend to stimulate devotion to what are regarded as national interests or 
ideals. Each belligerent country, notwithstanding associated efforts as allies, 
becomes keenly alive to what it considers its own rights or claims. Ques- 
tions concerning the settlement of political boundary lines, shares in the 
spoils of war, control of resources affecting directly or indirectly military 
strength, are debated and answered from the standpoint of the real or 
supposed interests of individual nations. Suspicions regarding the motives 
of foreign statesmen foster an attitude toward problems of international 
relationships which is opposed to the spirit of what is sometimes called 
internationalism. The creation of several new and independent states out 
of parts of the former Russian, Austrian-Hungarian and German empires 
served to foster this general trend toward nationalism with its inevitable 
accompaniment of high tariff barriers and other trade restrictions. Political 

wer must have an economic basis. One of the most obvious methods of 
establishing such a basis is to encourage home industry by restricting com- 
petition from abroad. 

This intense nationalistic attitude generally survives after the conditions 
which led to its development have passed away. An observer at the London 
Conference of 1933 makes the following comment on the spirit prevail- 
ing at that gathering: 


While the London Conference staggered on from crisis to adjournment, 
one general conviction that began only as a prophetic and pessimistic surmise 
has quietly grown to a certainty. Put brutally, it is that—barring a political 
miracle—the whole world is in for the worst dose of economic nationalism 
that it has ever seen. Worst because it will be deliberate; because the tools are 
at hand to make it more absolute than ever before; and because the condi- 
tions are present that will probably make the resulting dislocation of existing 
national economics more painful than ever before.? 


The accuracy of the writer’s portrayal of the spirit that pervaded the 
conference can hardly be questioned. The direful forecast contained in 
this portrayal, however, ignored important developments which were grad- 
ually undermining or at least modifying the nationalistic spirit which had 
developed as a result of the World War. In 1929 occurred the financial 
collapse which ushered in the present business depression. World com- 
merce, based upon the reports of 109 countries, declined from a turnover 
value (exports and imports) of $68,152,300,000 in 1929 to about 
$24,000,000,000 in 1933.2 The share of the United States in this commerce 


"W. Y. Elliott in the Atlantic Monthly, October, 1933, p. 424. 

* Foreign Commerce Year Book, 1933, p. 342. Press release, Department of State, 
Address of Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State at the World Trade Dinner, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Nov. 1, 1934. 
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19: 
for the same period declined from $10,050,840,000 to $3,443,305,000: the 
This fall in the value of the commodities entering into international trade tio 
represented a real reduction in volume as well as in value. os 

The early stages of this decline were marked by various restrictive meas. ma 
ures designed to limit possible foreign competition. In 1930 Congress és 
passed the Smoot-Hawley Tariff act, which increased materially the im- Di 
port duties on a variety of products over those of the Act of 1922. With 90 
the decline of commodity prices as the business depression became more 14 
acute, the specific rates in this act became greater on an ad valorem basis, ds 
and hence more restrictive. In foreign countries limitations were also being of 
placed on imports. In addition to tariffs, various kinds of quantitative re. th 
strictions were employed. Among the more common of these were the co 
linked-purchasing or mixing regulations, the various quota systems, the an 
establishment of import monopolies licensed by the government to receive ste 
given products, and governmental limitation of the amounts of foreign vo 
exchange which importers could obtain for the purchase of their commodi- de 
ties from abroad. These quantitative restrictions were for the most part ca 

ew devices in the regulation of international trade. Up to 1928 imports pt 
had been limited mainly by tariff duties. Sanitary restrictions had indeed m 
been in effect in several countries, largely to prevent the spread of plant at 
diseases; but they played a secondary réle. Since 1928, and especially after st 
1929, the quantitative measures mentioned have assumed great prominence, se 

Such limitations could not but affect—and that profoundly—a world ar 
economy geared to a heavy interchange of commodities between nations, de 
Probably no country has greater potentialities for the development of a 2 
“self-contained” economy than our own. Nevertheless, many of our leading : 
manufacturing industries are dependent for raw materials upon foreign 
lands. Some of our most important manufacturing concerns are organized 
to serve foreign as well as domestic markets. In the field of agriculture 
and closely related manufactures many of our leading products are nor- to 
mally sold in large quantities abroad. A compilation made by the Depart- hi 
ment of Agriculture a few years ago of certain farm commodities averaged al 
for the years 1926-1930 showed the following ratios of met exports to th 
domestic production: cotton, 58.8 per cent; prunes, 49.7 per cent; to- a 
bacco, 33.9 per cent; raisins, 53.8 per cent; lard, 31 per cent; rye, 30 ; 


per cent; apples, 20.2 per cent; and wheat, 18.5 per cent.* Such a showing 
has a very obvious bearing on the relationship of American farm prosperity 
to foreign trade. 

Among the anomalies of American commercial policy has been an at- 
tempt to maintain the creditor status achieved during the World War and 


* Statistical Abstract, 1934, p. 405 
* World Trade Barriers in Relation to American Agriculture. Letter from Secretary of 
Agriculture transmitting Report on Senate Resolution no. 280, 72nd Congress, First 5 


Session, p. 18. 


r 
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10." the position of a leading merchant marine nation. In addition to the na- 
ade tional war debts, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce esti- 
mated “our net private long-term foreign investments” in 1932—mostly 
“as- made after the war—at $12,000,000,000, practically the same as the out- 
ress sanding obligations of foreign governments held by our government.’ 
im- During the World War and the two or three years following its close the 
ith sovernment of the United States built or acquired a mercantile fleet of 
ore 14,705,281 dead-weight tons at a cost of over 3 billion dollars.* A de- 
sis, clared policy of the government was to maintain a merchant marine capable 
ing of carrying over 50 per cent of the country’s foreign commerce.’ Under 
nal the Merchant Marine act of 1928 our government advanced loans for the 
the construction and reconditioning of vessels which by June 30, 1934, had 
the amounted approximately to $108,000,000, and had paid in subsidies to 
ive steamship lines, $119,000,000.° This attempt coincided with a policy de- 
ga voted to the erection of high trade barriers making it difficult for foreign 
di- debtors to meet their obligations and limiting the opportunities of Ameri- 
art can ship-owners to expand or even maintain their foreign services. The 
tts practical repudiation of most of the war debts due us by foreign govern- 
ed nents and the dubious status of much of the country’s private investments 
ant abroad are not unrelated to a trade policy inconsistent with a creditor 
ter status. As for the efforts to maintain a large merchant marine on the high 
ce. seas—i.e., export transportation service—the conflict between these efforts 
tld and our tariff policy is at least partially indicated by a practically steady 
ns, decline of over 50 per cent in the gross tonnage of American vessels en- 
a gaged in foreign trade between the years 1921 and 1934.° 
ng 
“ The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
Ire How much of the recent decline in American commerce is to be attributed 
of: to this country’s tariff policy, how much to trade restrictions abroad, and 
tt: how much to other factors entering into the present industrial depression 
ed are of course impossible to determine. It is reasonable, however, to assume 
to that the rdle played by high tariff barriers and other trade restrictions was 
0- an important one, and still acts as an impediment to trade recovery. This 
30 attitude was the one taken by the Congress which passed the Reciprocal 
ng Trade Agreements act of 1934. 
ity 


*Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, The Balance 
| International Payments of the United States in 1932, p. 32. 


6 


an of the Interdepartmental Committee on Shipping Policy (mimeograph copy), 

p. 26. 

id "Merchant Marine act of 1920. 

‘Report of Interdepartmental Committee on Shipping Policy, pp. 32 and 33. 

of The actual decline according to the figures published by the Commissioner of Navi- 

rst gation was from 11,077,398 gross tons in June, 1921, to 4,597,586 gross tons in June, 1934. 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, Merchant Marine Statistics, 1934, p. 30. 
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This act takes the form of an amendment to the Tariff act of 1930, and 
is an addition at the end of Title III of that act. As already mentioned, 
power is given the President to enter into reciprocal treaties with foreign 
countries on the basis of mutual trade concessions. The passage of the law 
is “for the purpose of expanding foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in the present emergency in festor. 
ing the American standard of living, in overcoming domestic unemploy- 
ment and the present economic depression, in increasing the purchasing 


power of the American public, and in establishing and maintaining a better 
relationship among various branches of American agriculture, industry. 
mining, and commerce).’’ The President is ‘“‘to proclaim such modifications 
of existing duties and other import restrictions, or such additional import 


restrictions, or such continuance, and for such minimum periods, of existing 
customs or excise treatment of any article covered by foreign trade agree. 
ments, as are required or appropriate to carry out any foreign trade agree: 
ment that the President has entered into hereunder.’’?° 

The power of the President in these trade agreements is subject to im- 
portant limitations. “No proclamation shall be made increasing or de- 
creasing by more than 50 per centum any existing rate of duty or transfer- 
ring any article between the dutiable and free lists.” The authority given 
the President by this act terminates on the expiration of three years from 
the date of its enactment. Nothing in this law is to be construed as giving 
any authority to cancel or reduce in any manner, any of the indebtedness 
of any foreign country to the United States. There was also imposed an 
obligation to give reasonable public notice of the intention to negotiate 
an agreement in order that any interested person may have an opportunity 
to present his views and seek information and advice from the United 


States Tariff Commission, the Departments of State, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and from such other sources as the President may deem appro- 
priate. 

A committee known as the Committee for Reciprocity Information was 


established by Executive Order to receive information and views from 
parties interested." This committee held its first meeting on July 3, 1934, 
under the chairmanship of United States Tariff Commissioner, Thomas 


Walker Page. At this session it adopted regulations for the guidance of 


% An Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 (H.R. 8687—73rd Congress), Part Ill, 
section 350 (a). 
“The members of this committee were the following: Thomas Walker Page, vice- 


chairman, U. S. Tariff Commission; Robert Frazer, American Consul General, Depart 
ment of State; Leslie A. Wheeler, in charge of Foreign Agricultural Service, Department 


of Agriculture; Henry Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, Department of Com- 
merce (acting); John Lee Coulter, former member of the U. S. Tariff Commission, and 
now connected with the Office of the Special Adviser to the President on Foreign Trade; 
and H. D. Gresham, acting chief, Imports Division, National Recovery Administration 


(acting). 
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persons desiring to present their views in connection with any proposed 
agreement. 
“The legislation described proposes a method of tariff-making which is 
designed to give greater scope to the demands of national welfare and less 
to those of special or local interests. Hon. Robert L. O’Brien, chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission, in a recent radio address thus 
describes tariff-making as it has been done in this country in the past: 
Tariff-making, as Americans have known it, is not a process which can be 
expected to increase foreign trade. Its aim has usually been to restrict im- 
ports. _.. Tariff-making in the past has been a congressional job. . . . A ses- 
sion in which tariff revision was taking place was always a Roman holiday 
for lobbyists and petitioners. It was a time when every producer, every manu- 
facturer, no matter how poor his claim, how high his costs, how wasteful 
his methods, or how small his industry, begged, cajoled, or demanded the 
added tariff which he maintained was necessary to keep his shop open. It 
mattered not if the process was ill-suited to American labor. It mattered not 
if the whole Nation was heavily taxed for the sake of a neighborhood. It 
mattered not if the exclusion of the foreign product lost us better customers 
abroad than ever the protected industry could offer. . . . It is a matter of small 
wonder that the resulting tariff act, instead of giving reasonable protection 
yet preserving the main channels of foreign trade, represented all too often 
a complex schedule of ill-considered subsidies.** 


The new trade-agreements program, while seeking an increase in the 
foreign commerce of the United States, does not abandon the principle 
of “reasonable’’ protection. It “recognizes that trade is a business of both 
buying and selling, and that if we do not buy we cannot sell.’’ Out of the 
mass of data collected by the recently-formed Interdepartmental Trade 
Agreements Committee and such special committees as may be organized 
by the trade agreements committee two groups of items are compiled. 
One consists of concessions on the part of the foreign power with which 
have begun negotiations promising the largest gain for American exports 
to that country, and the other of concessions which the United States can 
safely make on the imports supplied by that country. The avowed purpose 
of the law is to create employment, increase workers’ wages thus raising 
the general standard.of living while at the same time protecting American 
industries.** The crité#ion adopted in making concessions, although not 
always stated, seems to be whether a given reduction in tariff rates promises 
for this country greater industrial expansion and more employment as 
a result of the concessions made abroad than the possible loss to the labor 


and capital employed in the industries directly affected by reduced duties 
at home. 


“Reciprocal Trade Agreements and the Recovery Program. Addresses by Hon. Cordell 


= and Hon. Robert L. O'Brien, March 23, 1935 (Washington, Supt. of Docs.), pp. 9 
and 10, 


Ibid., pp. 10 and 14, 
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The Department of State and the Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 


In announcing the President's proclamation of the trade agreement with 
the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union, the Department of State declared 
that “the commercial policy of the United States must, in the interest of 
our foreign trade, be designed to accomplish two objects: namely, (1) 
mutual and reciprocal reductions in trade barriers, and (2) the removal or 
prevention of discriminations against American commerce. It is hoped 
to accomplish the first object by means of trade agreements such as that 
with the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union, involving reciprocal reduc- 
tions in barriers to trade. It is hoped to accomplish the second object by 
means of the policy described below.’’** 

In elaborating on the second object the declaration states that “equality 
of treatment is the keynote of the foreign commercial policy of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The United States neither seeks nor accords 
preferential, discriminatory treatment—it asks only that a foreign country 
treat American commerce no worse than it treats the commerce of any 
third country, and in turn accords equality of treatment to the commerce 
of foreign countries.’ In conformity with this policy the reduced duties 
proclaimed under these trade agreements are extended immediately to like 
articles of all countries in return for non-discriminatory treatment of Ameri- 
can commerce. The proclaimed duties become minimum duties, and are 
withheld only from those countries which discriminate substantially against 
American trade. This non-discriminatory policy applies to all forms of con- 
trol measures including quotas, exchange control, and any other means not 
specifically dealt with in existing treaties or agreements. ‘The government 
of the United States does not presume to say what should be the tariff ot 
other commercial policy of any foreign country, provided merely that it is 
non-discriminatory and insures fair and equitable treatment to American 
commerce.’’?® 

The policy here described in attaining the second objective mentioned 
in the declaration of the State Department is what is called the most- 
favored-nation treatment in its unconditioned form. It signifies that the 
duty applied is no higher than that applied to the same or like commodity 
of any third country. In its unconditioned form the most-favored-nation 
treatment means that an agreement with a third country resulting in further 
reductions in rates on products from this country automatically brings about 
equivalent reductions on the same commodities from the country with 
which the earlier treaty was made. 

Non-discriminatory treatment in the case of quantitative restrictions like 
quotas and exchange control is less susceptible of precise definition than 


* Press release, Department of State, April 1, 1935, p. 1. 
* Ibid., pp. 1 and 2. 
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in the case of customs duties. Generally speaking, however, non-discrimi- 
natory treatment where quotas exist may be defined as meaning the allot- 
ment to any foreign country of a share of the total quantity of an article 
to be imported equivalent to the proportion of the total importation of 
that article which the foreign country supplied during a previous represen- 
tative period when quota restrictions did not apply. A somewhat similar 
definition is given in the case of licensed import monopolies. Where the 
restriction takes the form of exchange control, in addition to an allotment 
based upon a previous representative period, adjustment should be made 
to the natural flow of trade and not in accordance with the theory that 
the exchange granted for importations from a particular country should 
be regulated by the amount of exchange created by exports to that country. 
The latter would force a bilateral balancing of trade between each pair 
of countries and therefore tend to prevent a natural triangular or multi- 
lateral trade movement, thus reducing the total volume of world trade. 

In adopting the policy of equality of treatment in the case of countries 
not discriminating against the commerce of the United States, there is one 
exception. On the ground of the peculiar relations, historical and other, 
which have existed between this country and Cuba, preferential treatment 
is accorded. 


Trade Agreements Completed 


Before the close of 1934 notices had been issued concerning proposed 
agreements with fifteen countries, nine of which were in Latin America. 
Other notices have followed since the beginning of the present year. By 
May reciprocal trade agreements had virtually been concluded with four 
countries—Cuba, Brazil, Belgium (Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union), 
and Haiti. (Since this was written the trade agreement with Sweden has 
been concluded. This treaty is characterized by features similar to those of 
the agreements discussed in the text.) The one with Brazil, at the present 
writing (May, 1935), still awaits final ratification by the Brazilian Con- 
gress. The others have already been proclaimed by the President. 

In these treaties the concessions made by the contracting parties include 
substantial reductions in tariff rates on a large proportion of the dutiable 
commodities exchanged between them, agreements in other instances not 
to raise existing import duties during the life of the treaty or place on the 
dutiable list certain goods already admitted free (“‘bound” rates), and 
telaxation of quantitative restrictions or provision against future increases 
of such restrictions. While several concessions apply to important competi- 
tive products, they are not as a rule of sufficient amount to affect materially 
industries supplying the greater part of the domestic consumption. Most 
tate reductions affect the products of small business concerns employing 
telatively few workers. To say this, however, does not mean that the con- 
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cessions are not material. Some of the worst abuses in recent tariff legis- 
lation, both in this and other countries, have been those connected with 
efforts to establish or safeguard numerous small industries generally un- 
suited to the home environment and demanding high rates. 

The trade agreement with Cuba was completed on August 24, 1934, 
This agreement, as has already been noted, stands in a relationship by itself, 
following a policy dating from the Commercial Convention of 1902. Each 
country, in addition to pledged reductions in tariff rates applicable to cer- 
tain products of special interest to the other, grants exclusive and prefer- 
ential duties. American products entering Cuba will be accorded reductions 
varying from 20 to 60 per cent below these established for the same prod- 
ucts from third countries. In like manner the United States grants certain 
percentages of preferences to Cuban products. Hence the mutual conces- 
sions given under this agreement “are not generalized to third countries 
on the basis of most-favored-nation treatment.’’?® 

The economy of Cuba is built largely upon the export of sugar and sugar 
products. According to Cuban official statistics the total exports of that 
country to the United States in 1929 were valued at $208,774,000, of 


which $137,609,000 represented sugar. In 1933 the Cuban total had 
declined to $57,112,000, of which sugar constituted $39,748,607," or 
approximately 70 per cent. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 increased 


the rate of duty on Cuban raw sugar (96 degrees) from 1.76 to 2.00 cents 
per pound. This increase dealt a staggering blow to a foreign industry al- 
ready crippled by the Fordney-McCumber act of 1922, and was followed 
by drastic reductions in the importations of American products. 

Acting on the basis of data submitted by the Tariff Commission, the 
President had reduced the duty on Cuban sugar (96 degrees) from 2.00 
cents per pound to 1.50 cents. The trede agreement of August, 1934, still 
further reduced the rate to .9 cents pe: pound. In this connection it should 
be stated that Congress had recently enacted the Costigan-Jones sugar legis- 
lation providing for production control and the allocation of quotas among 
the various areas supplying the American market. The quota for Cuba 


was fixed at 1,902,000 short tons based upon an average for three years 
of low sales in the United States. This quota, though higher than the 
Cuban sales of 1932 and 1933 may, if continued, prove an impediment to 
any real recovery of the market lost in the United States. 

% Press release. Department of State, August 24, 1934, p. 2. Also Reciprocity Trade 
Agreement between the United States of America and Cuba, Executive Agreement Series, 
no. 67. 

Tariff Commission, Report on Sugar, no. 73. 

* During the years 1922-26 Cuban sugar supplied about 56 per cent of the American 
need. In 1933 this px tage had fallen to less than 26 per cent. The insular posses- 
sions of the United States by virtue of the protection afforded by the Tariff acts of 


1922 and 1930 absorbed the greater part of the market left by the Cuban exporters. Only 
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The reduced sugar rate constitutes an important concession to Cuba, not- 
withstanding the present quota restriction. Less significant but substantial 
concessions are made on various other Cuban products.’® 

The favors granted American producers cover a variety of measures and 
products. Cuba agrees to a clarified tariff structure, to several reductions in 
internal taxes on commodities imported from the United States and to 
certain customs duties “bound” against future increases. Among articles 
exported by the United States to Cuba on which reduction in duty or other 
concessions are made are various foodstuffs, hog-lard, wheat flour, hams or 
shoulders (cured or smoked), potatoes, textiles, automobiles, industrial 
machines, radios, office machines, motion-picture sound equipment, iron 
and steel, copper, lumber, and electric-light bulbs. 

The treaty with Brazil was completed on February 2, 1935. The major 
export from that country to the United States is coffee, which constitutes 
about 85 per cent of the total coming to this country. This product with 
certain other Brazilian commodities, also admitted free, makes up over 90 
per cent of our imports from that South American republic. Assurances 
are given by the United States of continued duty-free admission of these 
products, and in addition substantial reductions are made on manganese 
ore, Brazil-nuts, castor-beans, and a few other products. 

Reductions of duty in the Brazilian tariff on American products cover a 
broad range of commodities, including 67 tariff classifications. In addition, 
assurances are given against increases of duties in the case of 39 tariff 
classifications. Reductions in duties range from 20 to 67 per cent of the 
present rates, and cover 32.5 per cent and 23.8 per cent of United States 
exports to Brazil for the years 1929 and 1934, respectively.” 

The Belgian (Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union) agreement was com- 
pleted on February 27, 1935. It is noteworthy as being the first concluded 
with a European industrial nation. Notwithstanding its small size, Belgium 
is a relatively important market for American exports. In an analysis of this 
trade agreement the Department of Commerce stated that ‘the utmost care 
was taken to seek from Belgium concessions with respect to those com- 
modities the marketing of which offers the best promise of aiding our ex- 
port industries and to meet Belgian requests for concessions as fully as 
possible without undue injury to our industries.” 

Duty reductions granted by Belgium to American products vary for the 
most part from 13 to 50 per cent, although on some classes of automobile 
parts they amount to 80 per cent. Summarized, the Belgian concessions are 


a small part of it went to continental producers. See Tariff Commission Report above 
cited. 

” Executive Agreement Series, no. 67, Schedule II, pp. 80-95. 

* Press release. Department of Commerce, Feb. 7, 1935, pp. 1 and 2. 

™ Department of Commerce. An Analysis of the Trade Agreement between the United 
States and Belgium (mimeograph copy), March 1, 1935, p. 1. 
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as follows: 22 duties reduced (54 if sub-items are counted); 12 duties 
“bound”’; 6 liberalizations of quota; 1 quota “bound”; 1 quota and duty 
“bound”; 1 quota suppressed and license tax reduced; and 2 luxury taxes 
suppressed. Over one-third of the American exports to Belgium benefit 
by the 45 concessions enumerated.?? 

With respect to Belgian goods imported into the United States, slightly 
less than one-quarter of the total value is affected by American concessions, 
Reductions in duty are made in the case of 47 products, and these range 
from 16 to 50 per cent (weighted average on the basis of the 1933 im. 
portations about 24 per cent). A significant statement of the American 
policy in granting concessions is made in the analysis of the Department 
of Commerce of the Belgian Trade Agreement: “Of the 47 duty reductions 
granted by us to Belgium, more than one-fifth relate to products or types 
or grades of products with respect to which there is no domestic production 
or with respect to which domestic production supplies only a negligible 


part of consumption.” It is further stated that in the case of considerably 
more than half the products on which reductions are made, “imports prob- 
ably will not supply more than two or three per cent of domestic consump- 
tion, notwithstanding the lower rates of duty. In general, these are prod- 


ucts on which domestic manufacturers have outstanding advantages.” 

The treaty with Haiti was completed March 28, 1935. In it there is a 
reassertion of the general American policy “not only to promote trade be- 
tween the United States and Haiti, but also to stimulate triangular and 
polyangular trade between the two signatory countries and other countries. 
In short, its object is trade expansion rather than trade diversion.” 

As in the case of Brazil, a large part of the Haitian imports into the 
United States are admitted free—89 per cent in 1933. The principal con- 
cession to Haiti therefore consists of a guarantee of continued free entry 
for most of these products into this country during the life of the agree- 
ment. The principal imports from Haiti admitted free are logwood, cocoa 
beans, and sisal. These with coffee, bananas and ginger root are “bound” 
on the free list. Reduction in duties are made on rum, fresh pineapples 
and certain fruit pastes.’ 

Haiti accords reductions of duty on American products ranging from 
one-fourth to two-thirds of the rates on a list of 13 items, and conditional 
reductions on three items. A special classification transfers seed potatoes 
from the dutiable to the free list. The Haitian tariff provides in most cases 
for specific rates of duty with alternative ad valorem rates, and assessment 
depending on which provides the greater revenue. The concessions granted 


" Ibid., pp. 2 and 4 * Ibid., p. 7. 
“Trade Agreement Signed by the United States and Haiti, March 28, 1935. State De- 
partment (mimeograph copy), p. 1. 


* Ibid., p. 9. 
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American products apply in some cases to one or the other kind of rates, 
and in other cases, to both. Among the more important commodities af- 
fected are certain leathers, sewing machines, certain fresh meats, various 
fresh, canned and dried fruits, and certain dairy products. The total export 
value of American commodities which will benefit under the terms of the 
treaty, including both reductions and “bound” duties, amounted in 1929 to 
$1,464,000 and in 1933 to $623,000.%* These amounts, however, are only 
about one-fifth to one-sixth of the American totals for exports to Haiti 
in these years. 

Negotiations with Other Powers 

In announcing the completion of the Haitian Trade Agreement the State 
Department said, “Negotiations, some of which are nearing completion, are 
now in progress with thirteen other countries.” The latter include Colum- 
bia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, Sweden, Spain, 
Switzerland, The Netherlands including overseas possessions, Finland, 
Italy and Canada. On April 30, 1935, the Department of State gave public 
notice that trade agreement negotiations were to be entered into with France 
and her colonies, dependencies and protectorates, other than Morocco. 

The efforts of the United States looking toward some revision of high 
tariffs and other restrictions on international trade have not been without 
some setbacks. Argentina had formerly been prominent in denouncing “the 
exaggeratedly high customs duties maintained by the United States.” For 
many years the Argentine government and press have criticized “the pro- 
hibitive” tariffs of the Northern Republic, and have pointed to them as the 
main barrier in the way of a closer and more sincere Pan-American under- 
standing. Now, however, Argentina bars all discussion of high customs 
duties from the agenda of the Pan-American Commercial Conference meet- 
ing in May in Buenos Aires.?" This attitude, while directly affecting trade 
policies designed to promote closer commercial relations among the various 
nations on the American continent, has an obvious bearing upon the policy 
of the present Secretary of State in his aims looking toward a return of the 
world to relatively unhampered trade and a saner economic interdepend- 
ence, 

In addition to this attitude of opposition toward any revision of tariff 
policy is a certain amount of foreign antagonism to the policy of equality 
of treatment. As has already been pointed out, one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples governing the action of the State Department in negotiating the new 
reciprocity agreements (barring the peculiar case of Cuba) has been the 
maintenance of the most-favored-nation treatment in its unconditioned 
form. On October 13, 1934, notice was given by the German Embassy of 
the intention of Germany to modify Article VII of the existing “Treaty 


* Ibid., pp. 2 and 6. * Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., March 31, 1935. 
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of Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights between the United States 
and Germany.”’ In the absence of this modification the treaty would term. 
nate October 14, 1935.** The change sought by Germany was the elimina. 
tion of the most-favored-nation treatment accorded by each country to the 
goods originating in the other.” In order to maintain the Berlin pact the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the readoption of the 1925 Treaty removing 
the clauses to which Germany objected. This alteration, however, will af. 
fect a fundamental principle which the government of the United States 
has sought to carry out in the various agreements already entered into or in 
process of negotiation 
General Considerations 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements act with the various negotiations and 
treaties already entered into represents an effort on the part of the United 
States to emerge from a commercial stalemate brought about in large meas- 
ure by a policy of trade restriction. The Act, while far from abandoning 
the policy of protective duties, does provide a way for making an appreci- 
able reduction in the trade barriers which have been erected during the 
post-war period. The realization of the end sought, however, will depend 
upon the number and commercial status of the countries with which trade 
agreements are made. At present (May, 1935) no treaty under the Ac 
has been concluded with any of the leading commercial nations of the 
world, although negotiations with such countries are in progress. If, how- 
ever, the scope of these agreements embraces a large part of the commercial 
world and includes a considerable proportion of the articles of commerce, 
the general effect with the application of the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment should be an ultimate lowering of trade barriers. In other words, the 
result would probably be somewhat similar to that produced in France be- 
tween 1850 and 1870 by the numerous reciprocity treaties entered into 
by Louis Napoleon 

A very formidable obstacle to the consummation of any general eco- 
nomic or commercial gain is that represented by small group interests. 
When the treaty of Brazil was under discussion the principal opponents to 
its conclusion were the American producers of manganese ore—much 
of the imported ore coming from Brazil. Prior to 1922 manganese ore had 
been on the free list. Under the Fordney-McCumber act it was made duti- 
able at one cent per pound of manganese content in the case of ore contain: 
ing in excess of 30 per cent metallic manganese. In the Hawley-Smoot 


Tariff act the duty was raised to one cent per pound of metal content in 
excess of 10 per cent of metallic manganese." This latter rate was equiv: 

* The treaty went into effect October 14, 1925, and was to continue for a period 
of ten years. A year’s notice was required for any desired modification of its terms. 

* Press release. Department of State, May 1, 1935. Also New York Times, May 2, 
1935. 

* Percy Ashley, Modern Tariff History (new third edition), pp. 293-306. 


* Tariff acts of 1922 and 1930, Schedule 3, paragraph 302. 
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alent, on an ad valorem basis, to more than 100 per cent at the time the act 
was passed. Notwithstanding this heavy duty, imports in recent years have 
supplied almost exactly 80 per cent of the total American consumption. 

Manganese is a necessary raw material in the production of practically 
all steel. Although the quantity used per ton is not large, when spread over 
the total production—25 to 50 million tons annually—it is a factor of im- 
portance from the standpoint of total cost to the consumer. The entire labor 
force required in the operation of domestic mines producing this ore has 
not in recent years been more than 100 to 200 men. The steel industry 
which is the principal consumer of manganese has during the same period 
employed on the average about 400,000 men. A large industry therefore 
with a great labor force, and through it the general public, are thus made to 
submit to a tax in the interest of a small industry employing a mere handful 
of workers. 

The concession made in the trade agreement with Brazil—about 50 per 
cent—still leaves manganese ore dutiable at a rate much higher than is 
ordinarily allowed on raw materials. The opposition of these ore producers 
failed to prevent reduction from the rates contained in the Tariff act of 
1930. How this reduction will affect the price of manganese in the United 
States will depend upon our commercial relations with other important 
sources of supply like Russia and India. But it is noteworthy that, though 
the opposition of these ore producers failed to prevent the concession made 
to Brazil, it was sufficiently strong to illustrate the power that minorities 
often have in tariff and other matters of public interest. ““Majority rule” 
in Congress and in other law-making bodies has frequently meant the rule 
of a majority of small and aggressive minorities. 

The attitude of the manganese ore producers is typical of the kind of 
opposition which any policy looking toward the breaking-down of present 
high tariff barriers must face. Much of the development of modern indus- 
trial technique calls for world markets. The social gains to be had from this 
development are largely dependent upon the free or relatively unhampered 
flow of commodities between nations. The small producer, often a survival 
of an earlier phase of industrial growth, whose market is local and whose 
costs are high, can enlist public sympathy and legislative support where 
the large-scale operator is viewed with hostility. While there are often rea- 
sons for considering the needs of the “‘little fellow,” there is an increasing 
number of instances where the interests of large-scale industry and large- 
scale operators more nearly coincide with those of the general public than 
do those of the “little fellow.” While high tariffs have at times served the 
interests of monopolistic concerns and may have contributed to their 
growth, in the United States at the present time they are props of a vast 
number of small and often high-cost producers. L/ 
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THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN COPPER: 1790-1932 


During the first sixty s of its existence the United States imported most of 


the copper it consumed. In 1845 Lake Superior mines began to supply the domestic 
market, but imports did not decl until the Civil War and subsequent tariffs. Exports 
were relatively large just before the war, then declined and did not expand again 
until the Montana copper | of the eighties. There was a fairly close inverse 
correlation between domest consumption and exports, although extraneous inci. 
dents frequently obscured ection. Exports failed to increase after the World 
War when competition f new foreign producers kept prices down. Copper tariffs 


had been removed before 
imports rose rapidly and 
business. In 1929 they ex 
1932 was partly respons 
38-year period of free ent 


when imports for smelting and refining began. These 
responsible for an increasing fraction of our export 

rts for the first time. The import balance of 1929. 
the excise on imported copper which, in 1932, ended a 
nanufactured copper. 


I 
Before 1845 the United States foreign trade in copper consisted largely 
of imports. There was no copper mining of any significance in this country 


and the few copper ex] 
Trade statistics publish 
fragmentary. The reco 


orts recorded were probably small manufactures. 
| by the Treasury Department before 1821 were 
| from 1821 to 1845 is summarized in the following 


table: 
TABLE I 
AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE OF CoPpPER IMPORTS AND Exports? 
In thousands of dollars 

Imports of Imports {Imports man-| Imports Exports 
Periods unmanuf plates ufactures of total total 
averaged tured pigs and copper and all all 

bars, sheets brass classes? classes 
1821-24 373 44 352 769 27 
1825-29 475 374 535 1,419 67 
1830-34 696 551 579 1,840 120 
1835-39 994 658 599 2,257 79 
1840-44 867 448 273 1,601 86 
1 All statistics in this article are based upon official reports of the United States Treas- 


ury Department or the Depart 
2 Includes a few, small, 


ent of Commerce, except where otherwise noted. 
ellaneous items not shown. 


High tariffs on manufactured products, together with free entry of raw ma- 
terials, explain the preponderance of copper imports in unmanufactured 
form. Chile, Peru, and the United Kingdom were the major sources of pigs 


and bars. Copper plates and sheets were imported duty-free, chiefly from 
Britain, for the use of our domestic shipbuilding industry. 

A rough estimate of the quantity of crude copper imported for domestic 
consumption may be obtained by dividing the value of net imports each year 
by the average price of copper for that period. Such calculations indicate 
for the years 1821 to 1824 an average annual importation of 980 short tons 
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of unmanufactured copper. From 1835 to 1839 the annual average reached 
3,930 tons, but during the next five years a prolonged business depression 
forced domestic consumption down to an average of 3,325 tons yearly. 


II 


The Transition from an Import to an Export Surplus 
1845 to 1880 


The year 1845 is usually considered the beginning of copper mining in 
this country, for it was then that the first metal from the great Lake Superior 
deposits reached the market. Production expanded rapidly but had reached 
only one-fourth of domestic consumption when, in 1885, exports of un- 
manufactured copper began. Copper mined in the Lake district was 
native metal and commanded a price premium because of its purity. Foreign 
buyers took from 30 to 80 per cent of our domestic output in the next six 
yeats. Meanwhile, imports continued undiminished since American manu- 
facturers found the cheaper, fire-refined metal good enough for their needs. 
(See Chart I.) 

This situation, however, was abruptly changed by two important events: 
tariff legislation and the Civil War. The Tariff act of 1861 imposed a duty 
of two cents a pound on imports of copper pigs, bars, and sheets, and must 
have been responsible for part of the 90 per cent decline of copper imports 
in 1862. However, the commencement of hostilities was also accompanied 
by a disorganization of industry and two years of very effective commerce 
raiding by Confederate privateers. While it is impossible to distinguish 
between the effect of these various obstacles to trade, we feel that the war 
was a more important factor than the tariff in causing import curtailment.” 

During 1862 and 1863 imports fell faster than exports and thus created 
the first export balance. In subsequent years the trade balance alternated 
from one side to the other for more than a decade. The curtailment of 
imports forced American consumers to use domestic copper, and conse- 
quently the amount available for export decreased. In fact it was not until 
1875 that exports rose above their 1861 peak, and the lowest export level 
was reached in the prosperous years immediately preceding the panic of 
1873. 

Declining prices in the years following the Civil War provoked such a 
clamor from Michigan producers that Congress in 1869 passed a special 
bill to give them the protection they demanded. Duties were raised to five 
cents a pound on pig copper and three cents on the copper content of ore. 
From a national standpoint there seems to have been little economic justifica- 
tion for these higher rates. The leading Lake producers were making profits 
and expanding output. Imports were considerably below pre-war levels. The 


_ "Note, for instance, the rise of copper imports in 1864 and 1865, even though addi- 
tional tariff increases were made in 1862 and 1864. 
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United States Copper 
Production, Consumption, Net Imports, Exports 
1845-1880, Fiscal Years ending June 30 


60 
. Production Blister Copper from Domestic Ore. 
(fiscal year figures equal average calendar year / 

50 and preteding year). oe 
2, Consumption (Production plus net imports minus exports) 
3. Net Imports(foreign imports minus foreignexport 
S40 Unmanufactured Copper (ore,matte,pigs,bars,plates,& old) 
Q Weights estimated from dollar valves, /845-/861. 
Ore estimated /845-/880O 
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chief effect of the 1869 tariff was not to protect an infant industry, but to 
enable a monopolistic association of Lake producers to dump copper abroad 
while maintaining prices in this country above the world level.? 
2 Cf. F. W. Taussig, § 15 pe f the Tariff Question, 3d ed., Harvard Univ. Press, 


1931, pp. 167-169. 
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Furthermore, the tariff was directly harmful in that its three cent duty 
on the copper content of imported ore killed the infant smelting industry 
which had sprung up at Baltimore, Boston, and New York to handle furnace 
materials from Chile, Cuba, and other foreign countries. Imports for smelt- 
ing had begun about the same time that Lake mines commenced produc- 
tion, and had increased rapidly until checked by Civil War hostilities and 
tariffs. Most of the product of these smelters was probably consumed in the 
United States although some may have been exported, particularly after 
1854.8 

From 1871 to 1873 American industry was so prosperous that large 
imports of metallic copper occurred in spite of the high duties. In other 
years of the decade, however, copper imports were negligible. Another 
boom occurred in 1880 and imports again rose to exceed exports for what 
proved to be the last time in nearly fifty years. 


III 


Domestic Production Yields an Export Surplus 
1881 to 1932 


A very rapid increase in our exports of copper occurred during the 
eighties following the development of rich copper and copper-silver ores in 
the Butte, Montana, district. Much of the high-grade surface ore was at first 
exported without any treatment in this country. Smelting plants were soon 
erected near the mines and after 1885 most of the ore was reduced to matte 
before being exported for final smelting and refining. For the next eight 
years American exports of copper matte exceeded those in any other form.® 

Furnace materials (ore and matte) were exported during this period 
chiefly because of our technological backwardness in smelting. The British 
had been the leading copper smelters of the world for nearly a century and 
their proficiency made for cheapness and higher recovery of the gold and 
silver frequently accompanying the copper. However, a simple process was 
developed during the eighties, and early in the next decade “bessemerizing” 
was successfully introduced at leading western smelters to reduce domestic 
matte at the point of production.* This changed the character of our copper 
exports a second time, and in 1894 blister copper supplanted matte as the 
chief export item. 

* Average imports in thousands of dollars: 1865-69, furnace materials 616, total metallic 


263; 1870-74, furnace materials 86, total metallic 815. 
“Arizona also began to mine copper during this decade, but its tonnage was not at 
rst very important. 

*Matte is made by smelting sulfide ores to remove the minerals from the barren rock. 
The copper content of Montana mattes was usually high, from 50 to 65 per cent, the 
remainc ler being chiefly sulphur and iron. 

* The smelting of native copper ores from the Lake Superior district was not difficult 
and had been conducted in this country from the outset. There was no intermediate matte 
stage and bessemerizing was unnecessary. 
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During the early nineties the electrolytic process of refining blister Copper 
was also introduced." Montana companies soon built large refineries nex 
their smelters and other plants were erected along the east coast. As a result, 
a third change in exports occurred and after 1900 most of our foreign 

sales of copper were in the form of refined metal. 
= 
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During the year h these mining and metallurgical changes oc- 


curred, there were also three developments in the marketing end which had 
"Electrolytic refining recover the precious metals frequently found in blister 
copper and to remove « ) as arsenic which decrease ductility, malleability, of 


conductivity. 
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copper some temporary importance. In 1887 a group of French capitalists under 
S Near the leadership of M. Secretan began an attempt to corner the world copper 
result market. The syndicate’s orders for American copper at abnormally high 
Oreign prices expanded our exports in 1888-89 some 90 per cent beyond those of 
1887, but with the collapse of the venture in 1889 exports fell in 1890 
to the 1887 level. Two years later leading American producers agreed 


—= 
000 , 
United States Copper 
Production, Consumption, Net Imports, Exports r~4 ia 
p00 1880-1933 (lender Years) 
600 Production from Domestic Ores (Smelter to i 
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Years 
Cuart III 
= with European firms to reduce production and limit exports. During the 
y year ending July 1, 1893, in which this agreement was in effect our copper 
exports were cut about 20 per cent. In 1901 prices were kept abnormally 
| 
oc: high by the monopolistic efforts of the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
rad and exports declined. The peg was pulled in December and a surge of 
delayed foreign orders in 1902 raised exports 75 per cent, a quantitative 
. increase greater than the decrease of the preceding year. 


Domestic production expanded so rapidly after the discovery of new 
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per cent of our output was sold abroad from 1883 


n restricted copper consumption from 1893 to 1898 
surplus* to more than 50 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion. From that time unt 
and in the following d 


| the World War the average was about 35 per cent 
ide fell to 15 per cent and less. 


export surplus from year to year reveal an inverse 


consumption.®° (See Chart III.) If the quantity 


| to changes in business conditions as readily as the 


<port surplus would have been relatively free from 
f fact, in the 35 years preceding the World War, 
strict downturns in consumption (in opposition to 
|) only three cases showed decreases in production 

g year, and none of these decreases was relatively 
the decline in consumption.”® In addition to these 


luction continued upward in the face of diminishing 


orrelation also occurred in two of the other years, 
osite type, 7.e., there was a decline in production in 


iption.™ 


This lack of similarity between the fluctuations of production and con- 


sumption was of cours 
heavy overhead costs, | 
commercial productios 
world-wide market for 


tic consumption decli 


quantities of copper abroa 
Europe as well as this 


partly due to the nature of mining itself with its 

and expensive development periods before first 
nd irregular discoveries. But the presence of a 
pper must also be given its due. When our domes- 
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|, and even during the depressions which affected 
untry, such as 1893 and 1908, exports increased. 
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industry was disorganized by the shock of invasion. In the second year 
of the war the expansion of domestic production and consumption con- 
tinued. Exports also rose, because of the increased demand for copper by 
manufacturers of war supplies in the Allied countries, particularly France. 
In 1917 foreign demand was still further increased by war loans from the 
United States government, which facilitated Allied buying in this country 
and caused exports of crude copper to rise even higher than they had been 
before the war, when Germany had purchased more than half our surplus 
copper. 

High prices exerted their maximum stimulus upon the expansion of 
domestic production in 1916. Output was slightly lower during the last 
two years of the war, when profit margins were narrowed by rising labor 
and material costs on the one hand and federal price stabilization on the 
other. As a result the abnormally large exports of 1917 forced a decrease in 
domestic consumption. That is, when the Allied countries increased their 
purchases of crude copper, they also decreased their purchases of munitions. 
Less copper was made into finished products by American factories and 
statistically, therefore, domestic consumption of copper declined." 

The decline in recorded exports of both copper and brass in the last year 
of the war was the result of two circumstances. First, our own munitions 
factories supplied the western front with finished products thus permitting 
exports of crude metal to decline. Second, the official export statistics cited 
above do not include shipments made by the United States government to 
foreign governments, nor to the American Expeditionary Force. These 
were probably of considerable magnitude, if one is to judge from War 
Department purchases and the large stocks of copper and brass held by 
the American government at the end of 1918." 

Exports, imports, production, and consumption all dropped in 1919, 
although the mines, tied to war-time production schedules during the first 
part of the year, were not able to reduce output as rapidly as they should 
have done. As a result, there was an unhealthy accumulation of unsold stocks 
of new copper in addition to the factory and government supplies on hand 
at the close of hostilities. During the temporary recovery of 1920 con- 
sumption increased considerably and exports somewhat, but production 
continued to decline, and the export surplus became smaller than at any time 
since 1892. 

After the Allied blockade lifted, Germany began importing American 
copper again. That is why our total exports of copper rose after the war, 


“Exports would be increased and consumption correspondingly decreased if allowance 
were made for exports of copper in brass and bronze. Such exports were very small in 
normal times, but in 1916 and 1917 were more than half as large as exports of unalloyed 
copper. 


“The latter amounted to 130 million pounds of copper and 94 million pounds (copper 
content) of brass. 
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even during the nadir of the depression in 1921. In the following year 
domestic demand recovered so rapidly that it actually exceeded domestic 
output for the year, thus creating the first production deficit in forty years, 
It must be understood that this was a chance happening of the recove 

period, and was not due to any inability of American mines to satisfy domes- 
tic demand at going prices. Nevertheless, post-war prices were generally 
below the pre-war average, and domestic producers did not maintain nearly 
as great a margin above consumption as they had done before the war. Thus 


from 1907 to 1913 the export surplus averaged 425 million pounds annual- 
ly, but from 1923 to 1929 it averaged only 250 million pounds. 

This decreased volume of ex ports resulted from the inability of American 
producers to supply both the increased domestic demand and the foreign 
market at the relatively low price levels forced by increased competition 


from low-cost producers abroad. From 1925 to 1929 we consumed from 100 
to 150 per cent more copper than before the war, while the rest of the world 
used about 40 per cent more. Improved mining and metallurgical methods 
lowered costs and enabled domestic producers to make reasonable profits, 
but rather than exploit inferior and less accessible ores they allowed the 
foreign market to be supplied in increasing amounts by low-cost producers 


in other countries.** That is why domestic production never exceeded the 
war-time levels of 1916-1918 until 1929 when prices became abnormally 
high. 

Our major foreign competitors were located in Peru, Chile, Belgian 
Congo, and Canada. Cerro de Pasco in Peru, Braden in Chile, and Katanga 
in Belgian Congo began producing before 1914 but none reached its full 
stride till after the war. Chile Copper (Chuquicamata) commenced pro- 
duction in 1915. Established Canadian producers expanded their output 
after the war, but the most important new mines did not market much copper 
until 1928, and more especially 1931. In short, the important increase in 
production outside the United States before 1928 occurred chiefly in Ameri- 
can controlled mines in South America, and in Katanga. The following 
table (p. 435) shows the competitive situation in representative years from 


1912 to 1932. 

The ownership of Chilean and Peruvian mines by American capital was 
particularly significant for several reasons. In the first place the American 
owners also controlled big domestic producers and when they elected to 


expand their foreign properties more than those at home it was because of 
the greater profits to be derived from the former. Second, when these for- 


eign mines had copper to be smelted, refined, cast into merchantable shape, 


Very few American properties had ore as rich as that found in most of the new 
mines elsewhere. Low foreis ts were in some instances the result of finding other 
valuable metals with the r, such as gold, silver, and nickel. The low per diem wages 
in South America and Africa were mostly offset by labor inefficiency. 
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or merely sold, they tended to divert that business to American concerns. 
This was an important reason for the large volume of imports of copper into 
this country which will be discussed below. Third, when concerted action by 
copper producers throughout the world seemed advisable during the post- 
war decade, American capital had a stronger voice than if it had been speak- 
ing for domestic mines alone.*® 

A survey of the period between the war and the depression of the thirties 
would not be complete without the mention of the Copper Export Associa- 


TABLE II 
AppROXIMATE PRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES AND COMPETING REGIONS! 
In 1,000 short tons 


South Ameri- 
, United |can mines un- World 
Year States | der American Katanga | Canada Other total 
control 

1912 621 40 5 39 395 1,100 
1917 961 140 27 56 396 1,580 
1924 819 235 94 50 324 1,522 
1928 935 360 124 97 365 1,892 
1932 256 130 60 125 423 994 


1 From American Bureau of Metal Statistics, Yearbooks, except that output of Ameri- 
can controlled mines in South America is partly estimated. 
tion, Copper Exporters, Inc., and the Copper Institute, even though none 
of these bodies had a very great influence upon the the volume of American 
copper exports during the period. The first organization was formed in 1920 
under the Webb-Pomerene act primarily to secure the orderly liquidation 
of abnormally large stocks of copper held by the government and by the 
refiners at the close of the war. It was perhaps instrumental in causing 
amore rapid rise in domestic production after the 1921 depression than 
would otherwise have occurred, but it probably did not stimulate exports 
to any appreciable degree. 

It was followed in 1926 by Copper Exporters, Inc., also organized by 
American companies under the Webb act, but with an affiliated foreign 
membership which included most of the leading producers of the world. Its 
immediate purpose was to destroy the speculative influence on copper prices 
exerted by the London Metal Exchange. Sales to British dealers were re- 
stricted until their surplus stocks were wiped out and speculative activities 
thereby rendered impossible. This undertaking does not seem to have lessen- 
ed our exports to the United Kingdom appreciably, although there is no way 
of judging how much larger they would have been if restriction had not 
occurred. 


* Most of the mines in Mexico and some of those in Canada were likewise under 
American control. 
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A more significant achievement was the establishment of export quotas 
for its members and the periodic determination of the European Price 
(c.i.f. Hamburg). Since the latter differed from the American price by 
a relatively fixed transportation cost differential, the new organization 
effectively circumvented anti-trust legislation in this country and domi- 
nated the American market. To assist in this program the Copper Insti- 


tute was formed in 1927 with power to collect and distribute to mem. 
bers statistics of production, sales, stocks, consumption, and the like.” 
Aided by a strong demand for the red metal, the organized producers suc. 
ceeded in raising the price from less than 1214 cents a pound in June, 1927, 
to nearly 18 cents in February, 1929. A temporary speculative flurry then 
pushed the price above 20 cents for a few weeks, but when the reaction 
occurred in April, 1929, Copper Exporters, Inc., was able to check the 
decline and peg the European price at 18 cents. 

Success seemed to make the organization incautious; for it unwisely kept 
the price at this high figure for an entire year, even though stocks of unsold 
copper rose gradually from April to August, 1929, and very rapidly after 
the stock market crash in October. A more far-sighted policy would have 
led to a lower price in the first instance and pulling the peg earlier in the 
second. If that had been done stocks would not have mounted so rapidly, 
and it is even possible that some of the potential foreign competition 
might have been discouraged from proceding with that development which 
ultimately brought a flood of cheap copper on the market in the middle of 
the depression. 

Domestic output was curtailed sharply during 1930, but remained in 
excess of consumption. The same situation prevailed in the world at large, 


and the American leadership of Copper Exporters, Inc., did its best to 
secure output reduction agreements. New mines in Rhodesia and Canada 


together with Katanga in Belgian Congo were reluctant to curtail while the 
price was still high enough to yield them a profit. The reduction compact 
of November, 1930, proved inadequate, and further curtailments had to 
be negotiated in November, 1931, and April, 1932. The latter called for 
production at not to exceed 20 per cent of capacity. 


Meanwhile our foreign competitors furnished an increasing fraction of 
European copper imports. From 1929 to 1931 our share dropped from 
55.3 per cent to 37.5 per cent, while the Canadian share rose from 1.3 to 
3.0 per cent, and the African from 14.5 to 28.5 per cent.’* Foreign produ- 
cers were aided by slightly lower costs; by political connections with Europe; 
by the lack of responsibility for leading curtailment; by the optimism of 
new enterprises; and even by an anti-American hostility in Europe engen- 


™ Cf. “The Copper Cartel,” by Carlton P. Fuller, Harvard Business Review, 6:322-328, 
April, 1928. 
* Richard Merton, “European Metal Market Trends,” Engineering and Mining Journal, 


vol. 135, p. 251, June, 1! 
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dered by such factors as our copper price-pegging in 1929, the war debt 
question, and our Tariff act of 1930. 


ice by 
zation IV 
domi- Imports for Processing 


a The drop in imports of copper following the Civil War and subsequent 
like tariffs has already been noted. After our domestic production expanded to 
. a the export surplus point during the eighties, imports for consumption were 
1927 obviously unnecessary. Therefore the tariff reductions of 1883 and 1890 did 


not restore the import levels of earlier years. Nor should the complete 
abolition of the copper tariff in 1894 be credited with the phenomenal rise 
in imports which began shortly thereafter.*° The real reason lay in mining 
and metallurgical developments which soon made the United States a 
great copper importing country at the same time that it continued to have 
a large surplus of its own to sell in foreign markets. 

The first important change was the commercial introduction of electroly- + 
tic refining during the early nineties, which led to the construction of the 
Montana refineries previously described. At approximately the same time, 
the Guggenheims built a refinery at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, to treat 


copper from mines owned by them in Colorado and Mexico. Other sea- 
hich board plants were soon erected to refine domestic and imported blister. 
ef Large-scale production and improvements in technique enabled Ameri- 

can refiners to underbid foreign competitors. A significant demonstration 
lin of this proficiency occurred in 1899 when the Mt. Lyell Copper Company 
ge of Tasmania began shipping metal to this country for refining. Much of 
tp this Australian copper came via Great Britain, formerly the smelting and 
inde refining center of the world. In later years mines in Spain, Japan, Serbia, 
‘the and the Belgian Congo were also numbered among our clients. However, 
pact most of the copper coming to this country for refining was sent from new 
lt mines of the Western Hemisphere, particularly those of Mexico, Canada, 
for Peru, and Chile, where propinquity and financial affiliations were important 

factors. 
| of , "Cy. . M. Jones, Jr., Tariff Retaliation, p. 92, Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
fom ress, 1934, 
CoppeR IMporT DuTIESIN CENTS PER PounD, ExcepT MANUFACTURES AD VALOREM 
du- — 
Tariff act Ore (fine) Old 
al 1869 3.0 5.00 4.0 45% 
328, 1883 2.5 4.00 3.0 35 

1890 0.5 1.25 1.0 45 

nal, 1894 Free Free Free 35 
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Nearly all of the refined metal produced from these blister imports 
joined the surplus from domestic mines in seeking a foreign market. In 
1396 receipts of unrefined copper were only 11 million pounds, or four 
per cent of total exports. Six years later, in 1902, they had risen to 103 mil- 
lion pounds, or 34 per cent of exports. During the next 10 years both im- 
ports and exports rose at approximately the same rate and there was little 
change in the ratio between them. After the war, however, imports con- 
tinued to expand even though, for reasons explained above, exports of 
domestic copper declined. As a result, re-exports of copper imported for re- 
fining reached 40 per cent of our total foreign sales in 1922 and nearly 70 
per cent in 1929. 

But that is not the whole story. Exports from this country also included 
considerable amount of copper derived from other classes of imports, such 
as furnace materials and refined metal. The major rise in imports of ore and 
matte for smelting paralleled the rise in imports of blister copper for refin- 
ing. Many of the new Mexican and Canadian properties were financially 
afiliated with smelters in this country and sent furnace materials before 
their own smelting works were completed. In other cases where the distance 
was not great or where accessibility to the ocean permitted cheap transporta- 
tion, some of these foreign mines regularly sent part or all of their mines 
or mill product to this country. At times American smelters also imported 
foreign ores for fluxing purposes. Spain and other distant lands occasion- 
ally sent us copper ore because of good prices for pyrites in this country, 
or merely because ships otherwise sailing empty chose to bring ore as 
ballast. Small mines in various parts of the Western Hemisphere often found 
it inexpedient to build smelters, but their shipments to the United States 
were never very large, except during periods of high copper prices, such as 
1929. In the case of Peru, high fuel costs were one reason for sending matte 
to this country. In most instances, however, the expense of transporting 
bulky furnace materials from distant regions more than offset any advan- 
tages of efficiency and economy American smelters might possess. That is 
why, save for a few exceptional years, imports of ore and matte were gen- 
erally less than one-third as large as imports of blister copper for refining. 

In addition to the above described imports of copper in the form of 
tefinery and furnace materials, we also imported some refined copper. Most 
of the latter came from Chuquicamata, Chile, where American capital de- 
veloped the largest known deposit of copper ore in the world. The cus- 
tomary smelting procedure proved impracticable and a leaching plant was 
installed which produced refined copper without the usual intermediate 
stages. The cathode end-products of this process began arriving in the 
New York market in the early part of the World War period, and in 1916 
tefined copper was made a separate import classification in our official 
statistics. From 1920 to 1926 these imports were more than one-third 
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as large as unrefined metal and exceeded imports of copper in furnace 
materials. 

Some of the cathodes sent to this country were used by Anaconda’s 
subsidiaries.** Others were melted and cast into more marketable 
before being offered to domestic or foreign buyers. During the twenties 
an increasing tonnage of this metal was shipped direct from Chile to 
Europe. This caused a decline in our imports of refined copper after 1926, 
and obscured the effects of the completion of leaching plants by Braden 
and Andes, two other Chilean producers, in 1927 and 1928. Very obvious 
however, were the receipts of copper in 1931 and 1932 from Canadian 
refineries built in direct competition with our own. They were nearly 
as large as shipments from Chile and were an important cause of the 
clamor in this country for a protective tariff. 

These imports of copper for processing were partly the result and Partly 
the cause of New York’s becoming the greatest copper market in the 
world. During most of the period the United States was itself producing 
more copper than all the other countries combined and the addition of 
imports raised the refining business of the Middle Atlantic States to 
three-quarters of the world’s total. Large rolling mills and other copper 
manufacturing establishments centered in the lower Connecticut valley 
and adjacent metropolitan New York. In times of domestic prosperity 
most of their output was sold to American consumers; in times of depres- 
sion a larger proportion was sold abroad. Imports did not fluctuate as 
much as domestic consumption. Hence it was not surprising that when 
American exports and consumption decreased after 1929 imports decreased 
at a slower rate. This created a small excess of imports over exports (see 
Chart III) which, together with the threat of increased competition in the 
future from new foreign producers, aroused pro-tariff sentiment in this 
country. However, we were still producing more copper than we consumed 
and it was apparent that under competitive conditions a tariff would be in- 
effective.*? Nevertheless, the depressed condition of the domestic copper 
industry and the obvious excess of imports over exports furnished excel- 
lent grist for the protectionist mill. The final obstacle was overcome when 
congressional log-rolling brought support from coal, oil, and lumber 
interests,** and a four cent per pound excise on imported copper was in- 
corporated in an amendment to the revenue bill of June 21, 1932. This 


* The Guggenheims were the original developers of the mine, but they sold out to 
Anaconda in 1923. 

* The surplus of domestic production over consumption went into unsold stocks along 
with the excess of imports. See the author's article, “The United States Copper In- 
dustry and the Tariff,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 46, pp. 141-157, November, 
1931. 


* Cf. Clinch Calkins, “Our Grab-Bag Tariff,” The Forum, vol. 88, pp. 198-205, Octo- 
ber, 1932. 
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ac¢ HM \-gislation brought to a close a 40-year period in which the United States 

had produced more than half the world’s copper, and had been the iead- 
a's ing exporting nation as well. Its probable effect upon the future of Ameri- 
es HB in copper production and trade is beyond the scope of this paper.™ 


ies ROBERT B. PETTENGILL 

to Stanford University 

6 

a *Note on events from June, 1932, to July, 1935: The importation of copper for 

| smelting and refining did not cease. Nor did the domestic price rise above the foreign 

us, price until two years later, when a copper code was introduced under the N.ILR.A. 

an Even then the domestic price did not rise high enough (maximum nine cents in 1934) to 

| bring prosperity to the American copper industry. The restricted market forced producers 

y to operate far below capacity and very few were able to show a profit on mining 

he operations. There was a surplus of copper exports over imports in 1933 and 1934, but 
this represented largely sales out of accumulated stocks, and was not the result of willful 

Jy production for dumping abroad. Finally, in March, 1935, the leading copper producers 

”) f the world came to an understanding on the control of production and marketing. 

he The new agreement is supposed to run for three years and takes the place of Copper Ex- 

1g porters, Inc., which dissolved in 1932 following the excise tax legislation of the United 

of States. Foreign prices rose for two months until the U. S. Supreme Court invalidated NRA 
codes. This cast doubt upon production limitation by American companies and most of 

to the price gain abroad was lost. The domestic price, however, was held constant throughout 

ef June. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES: 1927-1929 


It has been stated that mistakes committed by the federal reserve system from 1927 to 
1929 were due to the Federal Reserve Board. The 1927 easy money policy was initiated 
by the New York reserve bank to encourage domestic business and strengthen European 
exchanges. The policy was successful in achieving these objectives, but it gave a dangerous 
impetus to stock market speculation. In the first half of 1928 the reserve banks took 


vigorous action to restrain speculation with some success, but in the last half of the year 
they relaxed their efforts and bought a large amount of acceptances. Early in 1929 the 
Reserve Board took the lead and recommended “direct action” to restrict speculative loans 
The reserve banks then recommended rate increases. Differences were not as to aims but 
as to methods. The lesson from this experience is that authority and responsibility for na- 


tional credit policies should be concentrated in a single, independent, disinterested public 
body having a national viewpoint. 

The recent amendments to the Federal Reserve act gave rise before 
their final enactment by Congress to pronounced differences of opinion 
among observers of federal reserve policy and also among spokesmen of 
various schools of banking and financial thought. More particularly, there 
was an acute controversy with regard to the location of the responsibility for 
the exercise of the open-market authority in the federal reserve system. 

These discussions have sharpened interest in federal reserve history, and 
especially in those episodes that throw light upon the wisdom with which 
the system’s open-market powers have been exercised in the past. The 
greatest interest, as might naturally be expected, has been shown in the epi- 
sode covering the period 1927-1929. Many commentators, reviewing the 
policies of the federal reserve system during this period, have passed a 
severe judgment upon them. 

Not all these commentators, however, have confined themselves to 
criticism of federal reserve policies. Some of them have undertaken in 
addition to fix the responsibility for what has been variously characterized 
as the ‘“‘misdirected management’ and the “unfortunate mistakes’ of the 
system during the period 1927-1929. Their tendency, in the main, has been 
to ascribe the errors of judgment and faults of policy during that period 
to the Federal Reserve Board; and the view has been frequently expressed 
that, as between the federal reserve banks and the Federal Reserve Board, 
the banks were right and the Board was wrong. 

This view, as I shall undertake to show, is based upon partial and mis- 
leading information. The critics who condemn the Federal Reserve Board 
and exculpate the federal reserve banks do so either through lack of 
knowledge or in disregard of the following pertinent facts: 

(1) That the Board’s action in reducing the discount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago in 1927 was in pursuance of a system policy initiated by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and concurred in by all but one of the 
federal reserve banks ; 


*See, for example, page 52, The Great Depression, by Professor Lionel Robbins of 
the University of London, and editorial, “Testimony on the Banking Bill” in the New 
York Times of June 2, 1935 
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(2) That the federal reserve banks took no action to check the growing tide 


of speculation between July 13, 1928, and February 14, 1929; and 


(3) That the first formal proposal for an increase in the discount rate from 


5 to 6 per cent came to the Board on February 14, 1929, after the Federal Reserve 
Board had sent to all federal reserve banks under date of February 2, 1929, 
and had made public on February 7, 1929, a statement which undertook to curb 
speculative excesses by a method which has come to be known as “direct action.” 


Let it be admitted at the outset that as a straight proposition of law, so 


far as concerns the Federal Reserve Board, it must share the responsibility 


for any action taken by a federal reserve bank, whether mistake or other- 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


PER CENT ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1923-25 AVERAGE=100 PER CENT 
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wise, with respect to discount rates and open-market policies. Under the 
terms of the Federal Reserve act, no change in discount rates proposed by 
the federal reserve banks and no open-market policy proposed by the 
Federal Open Market Committee can be put into effect until it has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board; but it is clear that action originates 
with the federal reserve banks. The responsibility for initiative vests in 
them. The primary responsibility is, therefore, theirs; the secondary and 
ultimate responsibility is the Board’s. This must be borne in mind in any 
attempt to locate in any other than a formal and legal sense the actual 
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responsibility for errors charged to the federal reserve system in the critical 
period 1927 to 1929. 

It is because of the bearing that a truer and fuller understanding of the 
manner in which the federal reserve banks and the Federal Reserve Board 
have discharged their respective responsibilities has upon pending banking 
legislation that a clearing up of these misapprehensions takes on urgency 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


PER CENT INDEX OF BUREAU had LABOR STATISTICS, 1926-100 PER CENT 
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at this time. And it is because of this that I here propose to recite as briefly 


as I can the facts which are essential to an understanding of the course of 
federal reserve policy during the period 1927 to 1929. I shall endeavor to do 
this in a way that will make it easy to distinguish statements of fact from any 
comment I may offer on the facts. 

To facilitate brevity of exposition and to focus attention more quickly 


upon the material points I shall state and answer a series of questions. 
(1) What was there in the economic and financial situation in 1927 
that caused the adoption by the federal reserve system of an easy money 


policy during that year? 

The record shows that in the summer of 1927 there appeared a downward 
tendency in industrial production (Chart 1) and that commodity prices 
(Chart 2), which had been declining since the autumn of 1925, were at 
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the lowest level in five years. There was apprehension that this downturn 
in business might foreshadow the coming of a depression. A marked decline 
in production and employment in the durable goods industries did, in fact, 
develop in the last half of the year. 

In addition to disquieting domestic factors in the economic situation in 
1927, the European monetary and financial situation, particularly as it 
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might affect the United States, was far from satisfactory. European cur- 
rencies, and particularly sterling, were showing weakness. It was feared that 
this would interfere with sales of our agricultural products in the autumn 
months. Considerable concern was also felt regarding the position of the 
gold standard in those European countries which had already restored it 
and also regarding the prospects of its early and successful restoration in 
others which had the matter under consideration. 


(2) What were the objectives of the policy then developed? 


It may be said that the objective of federal reserve policy in 1927 was 
to set in motion such forces as the system could command to counteract the 
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recessionary forces which were in evidence. To this end there was develo 
and adopted a policy of easing both the domestic and the international 
financial situation by purchasing securities in the open market and by reduc. 


ing discount rates, thus cheapening the cost of credit to borrowing member 
banks. 
To relate the sequence of these open-market operations and discount 
MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
PER CENT : _WEEKLY BASIS PER CENT 
T Call Money 
Rate — 
7 ——7 
F.R. Bonk | ml. 
Discount Rate 5 
4 Lal 4 
Acceptance 
Rate 
2 t 2 
1 - 1 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


CHART 4 


rate changes, without going into too much detail, the following summary 
will suffice: 

The policy began in May, 1927, with purchases of United States govern- 
ment securities by federal reserve banks, which carried their holdings from 
$300,000,000 in May to $600,000,000 in December. As a result of these op: 
erations member banks were able to meet gold withdrawals of $200,000,000 
and to increase their reserve balances by over $100,000,000 without be- 
ing under the necessity of increasing their borrowings from the reserve 
banks (Chart 3). Discount rates at all the reserve banks were reduced from 
4 to 314 per cent during the third quarter of the year. 

Money rates in the open market soon declined (Chart 4), sterling ex- 
change advanced, and in time there was a considerable outflow of gold 
from the United States to other countries. 


(3) Was the policy successful in achieving its objectives? 
It was. The tide of business recession or depression, whichever it was, 
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was arrested toward the end of the year 1927. The production curve turned 
sharply upward and, except for a halt of short duration in the spring of 
1928, maintained a steady ascent until the summer of 1929 (Chart 1). 
Prices of farm and related products showed a marked rise in the latter part of 
1927 and in 1928 the general level of wholesale prices was characterized 
by relative stability (Chart 2). The European currencies, notably sterling, 
strengthened and, in general, tension in the European financial situation was 
considerably relieved. 

So far, then, as the policy of mid-summer 1927 was instrumental in re- 
sisting the forces of business depression, stimulating production, giving 
stability to the price level, and strengthening foreign currencies, it must 
be pronounced to have been successful. Were this all that there was to the 
episode, it might be regarded, as many felt disposed to regard it at the time, 
as a brilliant exploit in central bank policy and as a demonstration of the 
reasonableness of the belief, which existed in the minds of many economists 
and others at the time, that through well conceived and well timed monetary 
policy the terrors of the business cycle could be largely if not wholly removed 
and price stability and economic prosperity be insured under the operation 
of the federal reserve system. It will not be forgotten that by many the 
opening of the year 1928 was heralded as the beginning in these respects, as 
well as in many others, of a “‘new era.” 

Unfortunately the 1927 policy of the federal reserve had other effects 
beside those which were sought and intended. In the light of the longer 
perspective in which we can now view these other and further effects they 
stand out as the larger and more serious consequences of the policy then 
initiated and pursued. But before leaving the year 1927 there is a further 
question with reference to it which remains to be considered. 

(4) Who proposed the policy pursued? 

The policy above outlined was originated by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, or more particularly by its distinguished governor, the late 
Benjamin Strong. Brilliant of mind, engaging of personality, fertile of re- 
source, strong of will, ambitious of spirit, he had extraordinary skill in im- 
pressing his views and purposes on his associates in the federal reserve sys- 
tem. His ideas began to develop in the spring of 1927, but his program was 
not shaped until after conferences with representatives of the three great 
European central banks, who visited the United States in the summer of 
that year. This program was then presented to the federal reserve system 
in informal conferences with federal reserve bank governors, proposed to 
the Federal Reserve Board and approved by it, and participated in by the 
federal reserve banks with dissent on the part of only one. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago was reluctant to fall in line with the reductions 
of discount rates that were being made at the other reserve banks, and its 
rate was finally reduced by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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ypted at the time, therefore, was a system policy, 


conceived and initiated by the governor of the New York Reserve B 
but approved at a meeting 


; in July participated in by the Open Market Com. 
mittee, which consisted of five reserve bank governors, by members of the 
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Federal Reserve Board, and by two governors and one chairman of mid- 
western reserve banks. It was not. as might be inferred from the Times 


editorial, a policy either developed or imposed by the Board on the reserve 
banks against their will. It was distinctly a reserve bank policy. 
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The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City reduced its rate from 4 to 344 
per cent on July 29; other federal reserve banks reduced their rates in quick 
succession, St. Louis on August 4; Boston and New York on August 5; 
Cleveland on August 6; Dallas on August 12; Atlanta on August 13; and 
Richmond on August 16. The directors of the Chicago bank, the second 
largest bank in the system, delayed action until the Federal Reserve Board 
reduced its rate on September 7, in accordance with the system policy. 
Thereafter, the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia reduced its rate on 
September 8; San Francisco on September 10; and Minneapolis on Septem- 
ber 13. 

The reductions in discount rates, except in the case of Chicago were 
authorized by the boards of directors of the respective federal reserve banks 
and approved by the Federal Reserve Board. The action of the Board in 
reducing the rate at Chicago was taken after funds began to move away 
irom districts in which rates had been lowered, a development which ap- 
peared to jeopardize the achievement of the general objective of the system's 
policy, a necessary part of which was the maintenance of easy conditions in 
the New York money market. 


(5) What further results ensued? 


Effects of cheap and abundant credit during the autumn of 1927 were 
not limited to stimulating business and production and to sustaining the 
price level and the European exchanges. Cheap credit gave a further great 
and dangerous impetus to an already overexpanded credit situation, notably 
to the volume of credit used on the stock exchanges (Chart 5), and to a 
further rapid upward flight of security prices (Chart 6). In consequence, the 
federal reserve system was confronted toward the end of the year 1927 with 

the problem of getting control of the fund of credit which it had been in- 
strumental in placing in the market and keeping it within the bounds of 
safety lest an uncontrollable and disastrous speculative situation should 
develop. In consonance with this attitude the federal reserve system aban- 
doned the policy it had been pursuing of offsetting exports of gold by the 
restoration of a similar volume of credit to the money market through the 
purchase of United States government securities, and allowed exportations 
of gold to exert their tightening effect on the money market. The effect, 
however, in the situation then existing was not very considerable. The stock 
market expansion had acquired too much momentum. It was evident that 
its pull was too strong to be counteracted by gold withdrawals. 

An added factor of adverse character arose out of the exigencies in con- 
nection with the conversion of the Second Liberty Loan. The Treasury 
found that actual cash outgo for redemptions in connection with its re- 
inancing program outran its current cash intake and was, therefore, carried 
by the federal reserve banks for a period of about a month on overdraft in 
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varying amounts up to as much as $200,000,000, with an average durin 
the period of about $70,000,000, thus neutralizing to that extent the policy 
of the reserve banks. 

Total loans and investments of member banks during the second half 
of the year 1927 showed a pronounced upward movement. There was an 
active demand for funds in security markets, both in connection with specu- 
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lative trading and with the issuance of new securities. There being an 
abundance of loanable funds, with no considerable demand for loans from 
business, the funds held by the banks went into investments and loans on 
securities. Bank loans to security brokers in New York increased during 


1927 by about $600,000,000 (Chart 5). 
Re LYZCiZVE Policy in First Half of 1928 
In the first half of 1928 the reserve system took successive measures to 
check the further expansion of bank credit. Approximately $400,000,000 


of United States government securities were sold from the system’s hold- 
ings. Discount rates were raised from 31/4, per cent to 4 per cent by all federal 
reserve banks between January 25 and March 1, to 414 per cent between 
April 20 and June 7, and to 5 per cent by 8 banks in July. Sales of securities 
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by the reserve banks and further loss of gold, amounting to $250,000,000, 
forced member banks to borrow at the reserve banks. Bills discounted rose 
10 over $1,000,000,000 for the first time since 1921 (Chart 3). Call loan 
rates rose to over 6 per cent by the middle of the year. The increase in brok- 
ets’ loans by banks was definitely checked (Chart 5). Those by New York 
City banks for their own account declined considerably. Brokers’ loans by 
non-banking lenders, however, attracted by high rates, increased more rap- 
idly than before. The rise in stock prices was interrupted early in the year 
and again in mid-summer, but these were but brief interruptions (Chart 6). 
Thereafter evidence was accumulating that the speculative boom had be- 
come so intrenched and was exercising such a pull that an increase in the 
cost of bank funds appeared to be no longer sufficient to check it and more 
extraordinary forms of control had to be considered. 

Under conditions existing in previous stock market booms the measures 
adopted by the reserve system might have been sufficient to check the specu- 
lative expansion, but this was a new situation. In the first place, the aston- 
ishing increase in the earnings of large corporations and the extremely low 
rates of interest at which money could be borrowed appeared to supply a 
basis for the high prices that were being paid for stocks of companies 
whose earnings were rising and whose dividend disbursements, not only 
through extra dividends but through regular dividends, were far above the 
going price of money. To put the matter bluntly, the market was actively 
engaged in recapitalizing the values of securities on the basis of exceptional 
earnings and artificially low interest rates for money. Second, the fact that 
banks could in an emergency rediscount, as was not the case in stock market 
booms of the pre-federal reserve period, inclined the banks to feel that they 
could expand in the assurance that in case of need they could turn to the 
reserve banks for assistance; and third, the supply of non-banking funds 
available for “street loans” was larger than on any previous occasion. Con- 
sequently, whereas in earlier periods call money rates in a crisis rose to 20, 
40, and even 100 per cent, in the first half of 1928 the rate did not rise 
above 8 per cent. Higher levels were reached later, but never over 20 per 
cent, and that for only a few hours. 


Passive Policy in the Last Half of 1928 


No further measures of restraint were adopted by the federal reserve sys- 
tem in the latter half of 1928. This was due in part to the expectation, based 
on previous experience, that the seasonal demands for funds in themselves 
would act as a tightening and restraining influence. There was also some fear 
that with money rates at the prevailing high levels crop-moving and other 
business activities might be severely handicapped. 

These expectations were not realized owing to developments in the ac- 
ceptance market. The reserve bank buying rate for bankers’ acceptances had 
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been advanced, but at 414 per cent was still below the discount rate. There 
was a heavy demand for acceptance credits at the time, and metropolitan 
banks were able to obtain reserve bank funds at rates below the discount 
rate through the creation of acceptances and their sale to the reserve banks, 
The banks, therefore, were able to expand their security loans without going 
further into debt at the reserve banks. In fact, the purchase by the reserve 
banks in the New York money market of acceptances in large volume 
enabled the member banks actually to reduce their indebtedness to the te. 
serve banks at the very period when restraint of speculation should have 
continued to be reserve bank policy (Chart 3). Brokers’ loans by both banks 
and others increased rapidly (Chart 5) and bank loans on securities to others 
than brokers also increased. Stock prices rose rapidly (Chart 6). Money 
rates on acceptances and commercial paper did not rise in this period but 
rates for “street loans’ rose sharply, reflecting the intensity of the demand 
for such loans (Chart 4). 

In the face of these developments, the federal reserve system failed to 
pursue affirmatively the policy of restraint adopted in the early part of 
1928. Taking the period from mid-summer of 1928 until the early days 
of February, 1929, the policy pursued by the federal reserve system may 
be characterized in the light of all that is known now, and much of which 
was visibly in process then, as a policy lacking in strong conviction with te- 
gard to current developments profoundly affecting the federal reserve sys- 
tem, the banking system, and the economic and financial condition of the 
country. 

In attempting to locate and assess responsibility for the delay and inac- 
tivity of the federal reserve system during the second half of the year 1928, 
the incontrovertible fact is that during this period as well as during the 
preceding year the leadership of the federal reserve system rested with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. There is no attempt here to deny the 
responsibility of the Federal Reserve Board, without whose sanction no steps 
could be undertaken. But the responsibility of the Board was secondary. 
Its mistake was in waiting too long before assuming active leadership in 
firm intervention in the situation. A partial explanation for the hesitancy on 


the part of the Board at this time, in the absence of proposals for action from 
the reserve banks, may be found in the Federal Reserve act itself and in the 
tradition that had grown up in the system. This tradition was that initiative 
in credit policy should originate with the federal reserve banks, and that 


the Board’s function ordinarily should be to approve or disapprove pro- 
posals brought forward by the banks. 

In the critical situation which developed in the second half of the yeat 
1928 the Board followed the course of waiting for proposals by the reserve 
banks to be submitted to it for review. No such proposals were made. It is 
true that on some occasions the Board had assumed a mote positive attitude 
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in the matter of the determination of discount rates, but on the last occasion 
on which it had aggressively intervened (the reduction of the Chicago rate 
in 1927) the reaction, both in public and governmental circles, had been 
generally unfavorable. 

" That the responsibility of the Federal Reserve Board was great, I should 
be the last to deny. But it erred chiefly in following the more customary 
course indicated by the law and by practice rather than adopting a bolder 
course which might have been possible under the law but was not clearly 
made the Board’s responsibility. 

Looking at the matter in a practical way, it will be recognized, and it 
should not be overlooked in this connection, that the unfavorable public 
reaction to the assumption by the Board in the Chicago rate controversy in 
1927 of authority to force rate action by federal reserve banks was not cal- 
culated to stimulate its sense of responsibility for appropriate and timely 
federal reserve policy. There is a great difference between the power to 
initiate action and the authority to review proposals after they have been 
made. 

No one can tell whether the policies of the federal reserve system in 
1927 and 1928 would have been different had the Board had full respon- 
sibility for action. But it is abundantly clear that acceptance by the Board 
of aggressive easing action proposed by the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank in 1927 and of complete abandonment of restraining action in the 
second half of 1928 proves that the Board, under the established tradition, 
was first too quick to fall in with a daring and dangerous proposal and later 
too slow to assume the leadership which was needed and was lacking at a 
most critical time. It is my belief that, if the Board had had full responsibility 
in the matter, it would not have adopted so readily the easing program of 
1927 and would have acted more promptly in assuming leadership after 
July, 1928, 

But be this as it may, as things then were in the second half of 1928 the 
Board looked to the federal reserve banks for the initiation of further 
measures of restraint and the banks, in turn, depended on the leadership of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. And New York's leadership 
proved to be unequal to the situation. 

An inquiry why federal reserve bank leadership erred during this period 
would make an illuminating and most instructive contribution to the prob- 
lem of how to secure a more continuously effective leadership and respon- 
sibility in federal reserve administration. One observation may be made and 
that is that the supercharged atmosphere of the country’s great financial 
and speculative center is not one which can be said to be conducive to sus- 
tained detachment of mind and interest or to a clear perspective with regard 
to current developments and their implications when the tempo is as swift 
as it was in this period of optimism gone wild and cupidity gone drunk. 
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However this may be, it is a fact that while the attitude of the federal te. 
serve banks was one of tolerance and temporizing and the federal reserve 
system as a whole was, as I have elsewhere stated, “drifting” in the midg 
of a perilous situation that called for intervention, the Federal Reserve 
Board was growing more and more anxious at the course of developments, 
Ultimately its anxiety reached a point where it felt that it must itself as. 
sume the responsibility of intervening in the dangerously expanded and 
expanding speculative situation menacing the welfare of the country. This 
it did early in February, 1929. 


Board’s Direct Action Policy in 1929 


On February 2 the Board directed a letter to the federal reserve banks 
and on February 7 it issued a statement to the public carrying the substance 
of the letter previously addressed to the banks, in which, after expressing 
its anxiety with regard to current developments, it laid down an interpre- 
tation of the Federal Reserve act under which it was stated: 


The Federal Reserve Board neither assumes the right nor has it any disposi- 
tion to set itself up as an arbiter of security speculation or values. It is, however, 
its business to see to it that the federal reserve banks function as effectively as con- 
ditions will permit. When it finds that conditions are arising which obstruct federal 
reserve bails in the effective discharge of their function of so managing the 
credit facilities of the federal reserve system as to accommodate commerce and 
business, it is its duty to inquire into them and to take such measures as may be 
deemed suitable and effective in the circumstances to correct them; which, in the 
immediate situation, means to restrain the use, either directly or indirectly, of 
federal reserve credit facilities in aid of the growth of speculative credit. 


This interpretation was the basis of what soon came to be known as the 
policy of ‘‘direct pressure.’’ It was, in brief, a method of exercising restraint 
upon the speculative credit expansion then in process by restricting the bor- 
rowings from the federal reserve banks by those member banks which were 
increasingly disposed to lend funds for speculative purposes. 

It should be particularly emphasized and noted that not until the Board 
thus declared its own attitude and the position which it deemed appto- 
priate for the federal reserve system as a whole did the federal reserve banks 
come forward with proposals for discount rate action looking to restraint 
of credit. It was on February 14, twelve days after the Board’s warning 
letter, that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York submitted to the Federal 
Reserve Board its recommendation that its discount rate be raised to 6 pet 
cent. This was the first proposal for an advance in discount rates to reach 
the Board after the 5 per cent rate was established in July of the preceding 
year. 

Thereupon an acute controversy extending over a period of months de- 
veloped between the federal reserve banks and the Federal Reserve Board 
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with reference to the respective merits of the policies of control through 
discount rate advances and through “direct pressure.” It is the theory of 
discount rate advances that they increase the cost of credit to borrowing 
member banks and thus tend to restrain borrowings. In ordinary circum- 
stances, and especially when the discount rate of a reserve bank is abreast of 
or above going money rates in the market, the method of controlling an ex- 
panding situation through discount rate increase has frequently proved 
efficacious. But in such a situation as existed in the opening months of 1929 
with the rate for call money fluctuating between 6 and 20 per cent, it 
would have been necessary to step i> federal reserve bank rates to un- 
precedented levels in order to catch u, with the rapid ascent of rates in 
the open-money market. To have done that would have involved damaging 
disorganization of the whole structure of commercial money rates, with 
economic consequences that could not be accurately foretold and might 
easily in the then existing situation have proved disastrous. A prompt and 
energetic stepping up of the discount rate in the earlier stages of a pro- 
nounced credit and speculative expansion might have been relied upon to 
exercise an effective restraining and corrective influence, but when the rate 
of speculative expansion had attained such speed and the thirst for credit 
had attained such intensity as was the case at the beginning of the year 
1929 and earlier, control through discount rate increase, to put the matter 
mildly, is at best to be regarded as a frail reliance and a dubious expedient. 

In the circumstances which existed at the time when the Board made its 
announcement with regard to “direct pressure,” the speculator did not ask 
what was the cost of money but whether he could get it at any price. The 
increase of rate might even have been a relief to the speculative market inas- 
much as it would have carried the suggestion, whether so intended or not, 
that money would be forthcoming from the federal reserve banks so long 
as the stipulated price for it was paid. “Direct pressure,” on the other 
hand, works as the name indicates, by direct control of member banks in- 
stead of indirectly through money rates. As applied in 1929, it put the 
member bank, which was seeking federal reserve credit facilities in order 
to support or increase its extensions of credit for speculative uses, under 
pressure by obliging it to show that it was entitled to accommodation, and 
leaving undisturbed such member banks as were borrowing in the usual 
course from their federal reserve banks for meeting commercial require- 
ments. It was, in brief, a method of exercising a discriminating control over 
the extension of federal reserve credit such as the purely technical and im- 
personal method of bank rate could not do. “Direct pressure,” furthermore, 
is a more flexible method of control, capable of easy adjustment, if circum- 
stances should demand. By comparison, the discount rate is a more formal 
device, and one that in a rapidly shifting scene is rigid and clumsy. Pres- 
sure can easily be increased or diminished through direct action. Change 
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of discount rate, because it is a more formal and public proceeding, takes 
on the aspect of a signal indicating change of direction or change of policy, 
and therefore is less likely to be invoked promptly as soon as indications of 
changes in the situation become discernible. To put it bluntly, though not 
elegantly, control by rate action in a speculative gale of such fury as sw 
the United States in 1929 is a good deal like spitting against the wind. 

The Board’s opinion that “‘direct pressure’’ would afford not only a 
method more appropriate in the circumstances than a discount rate in- 
crease but also one likely to prove highly successful in putting an effective 
pressure upon the hitherto expanding volume of speculative credit was 
vindicated by the influence this policy exerted shortly after the beginning of 
its application. 

From the beginning of February until the end of May brokers’ loans 
by reporting member banks declined by about $650,000,000; and although 
brokers’ “‘loans by others’’ continued to increase, the total of brokers’ loans 
showed a net decline in this period (Chart 5). Money rates increased 
sharply (Chart 4). Stock prices, which had been rising rapidly, fluctuated 
within a comparatively narrow range (Chart 6). 

By the middle of June it became apparent that in the then existing psy- 
chological and economic situation continuance of unremitting pressure on 
the market, particularly with the known heavy financial requirements of 
many leading industrial undertakings at the approaching end of the fiscal 
year, might precipitate a catastrophe. The Board, after a conference with a 
delegation of New York reserve bank directors, decided to relax for the 
time being but not to abandon its ‘‘direct pressure.” It was moreover then 
becoming evident that the stock market was reaching a point where it would 
collapse of its own weight, and that the principal concern of the federal 
reserve system should be to prepare itself to help the banks and the country 
to absorb the imminent shock as soon as it occurred. 

It is not without signficance in current discussions as to the proper dis- 
tribution of authority between the banks and the Board, that during the 
tension occasioned by the acute differences over the leadership of the federal 
reserve system in the six months following the Board’s declaration of its 
position of February 2, 1929, the five members of the Board who took the 
responsibility of formulating the attitude and policy for the federal reserve 
system were opposed by a minority of their own membership, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the governor and the vice-governor, by the twelve 
federal reserve banks and, finally, by the Federal Advisory Council and 
many, but by no means all, of the largest member banks. This was a formid- 
able opposition. Nevertheless the Board adhered to its position, firm in its 
conviction that it was pursuing the only proper and effective course of action, 
belated though it was, which was open to the federal reserve system at the 
time. That it did not err in its judgment from a public point of view seems 
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sufficiently established by the fact that several of the most important amend- 
ments written into the Banking act of 1933 with regard to the federal re- 
serve system were based upon the attitude of the board as expressed in 1929 
and the procedures then developed. This was a ratification by the Congress 
of the United States of what had been undertaken by the Board in the early 
months of 1929 in the face of determined resistance. 


The Lessons of This Experience 


Looking at the record of this period 1927-1929, as thus briefly recited, 
certain conclusions, I believe, will suggest themselves to anyone who is se- 
riously interested in drawing from this chapter of federal reserve experience 
lessons which are pertinent to any future discussion of the modification of 
the federal reserve system brought about by the Banking act of 1935. More 
particularly, these lessons have a bearing on that phase of the new legislation 
which would provide a more definite concentration of authority over the 
open-market policy of the federal reserve system. 

The first of these lessons clearly points to the inadvisability of a division 
of responsibility in a matter of such vital national moment. Whatever might 
be said for the former system theoretically, it did not, in its actual working, 
produce a satisfactory result, as the 1927-1929 experience appears clearly 
to demonstrate; and it did not do it, in my opinion, because the responsibility 
was divided. 

Unity of responsibility, my experience with the federal reserve system 
has convinced me, is essential to the ceaseless concern and vigilance which 
are necessary for timely and vigorous action in matters of central banking 
policy and administration. I would put the matter this way: 

(1) The authority to initiate policies carries with it the opportunity to 
exercise leadership and involves a far greater degree of responsibility than 
the mere authority to approve or disapprove policies initiated by others. 

(2) The body which initiates a policy should be under obligation to 
watch its consequences and to inaugurate a change whenever circumstances 
make it advisable. In other words, responsibility should be continuous. 

(3) The judgment of the bankers or of officers of federal reserve banks 
regarding national credit policies has proved itself not to be infallible, and 
they cannot always be trusted to reverse their policies promptly when the 
public interest requires such action. 

(4) The authority to initiate national credit policies should be concen- 
trated in a single body which should have definite responsibility to the pub- 
lic not only for the initiation of policies but also for following them through, 
watching their effect and initiating changes or modifications when the pub- 
lic interest requires. 

This brings us, in conclusion, to the question in what body should such 
authority and responsibility be concentrated. 
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It is my conviction that it should be lodged in a body, no matter how 
constituted, having a national viewpoint and owing undivided allegiance 
to the general public interest. Its judgment should not be warped by the 
viewpoint of any particular section of the country or by the special interests 
of any particular group. It should be an impartial, independent body with 
a keen and continuous sense of public duty and a point of view sufficiently 
detached to avoid having its judgment as to long-time policies swayed by 


the popular clamor of the moment. 


A. C. MILLER 
Federal Reserve Board 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST AS COST FACTOR AND AS 
CAPITALIZATION FACTOR 


__ The effects of changes in the rate of interest upon prices and production are often 

hought of as being the result of changed costs of production. This article examines 
the relative significance of interest as cost element. It is shown, first, that interest on 
old investments in fixed capital, a chief item of overhead cost, is without influence upon 

rices; second, that interest on working capital is entirely negligible in its influence upon 

cices as compared with cost of labor or material; third, that a reduction of the interest 

ite will hardly stimulate investment in working capital unless it be incidental to in- 
pote investment in fixed capital; fourth, that for such fixed investment interest as cost 
factor serves aS a measure for the expediency of alternative production methods. But 
much more important than all these analyses of production cost is the effect of the rate 
of interest upon prices of investment goods by way of capitalization of future yields. 
If, however, no future profits are to be expected a reduction of the interest rate, even as 
a factor of capitalization, remains without any effect on prices and production. 


I 


The effects of a change in the rate of interest are crucial in many prob- 
lems of economic theory. The theory of capital and investment, the theory 
of money and banking, the theory of international exchange and, above 
all, the theory of business cycles, all of them comprise the problem of the 
effects of a change in the rate of interest. In any economic policy, certain 
assumptions concerning these effects are necessarily implicit. Most theories, 
whether expressly stated or implied in policy, employ a cost analysis. The 
customary line of reasoning is, in brief: a decrease in the interest rates 
lowers the cost of production, whereupon an increase in production and 
investment ensues. A comparative evaluation of this analysis and of that 
based on reasoning in terms of capitalization of future yields is the aim of 
this paper. 

Our assumptions must be established at the outset. In order to isolate 
the phenomena ascribable to a change in the interest rate, we shall reject the 
possibility of other independent variations. The rate of interest under 
consideration is the rate at which capital is available for productive purposes 
over long terms. The realism of our conclusions will not suffer if we dis- 
regard changes applying to consumers’ credit transactions. It will suffice, 
for our purposes, to consider only the effects of a decreased interest rate. 

Clarity demands, on the one hand, a distinction between interest on 
old investment and interest on mew investment and, on the other, between 
interest on fixed capital and interest on working capital. In our use of the 
terms, “old investments’ designates all funds employed in effective in- 
vestment at a given moment; while “new investment” is, at that moment, 
still subject to a plan, still to be decided upon. “Fixed capital” designates 
durable instruments of production which yield an extended series of pro- 
ductive services and which are not sold or disposed of during a temporary 
shut-down; “working capital” comprises investments which are entirely 
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liquidated and replaced after every single unit of service, those, partic. 
larly, which may be liquidated during a temporary shut-down. 

The terms applying to old investments are set according to pre-existing 
contract and are not usually subject to change. However, for examining the 
effects of a reduction we may assume that old contracts provide for slidin 
scales of interest rates, or that conversion is generally possible with cheaper 
credit supplied to all debtors, or that reductions of contracted rates are or. 
dered by the state." 


II 

We shall discuss first the effects of a reduction in the rate of interest 
applying to old investments in fixed capital. Interest on fixed investment 
is often regarded as the most important supplementary or fixed cost. Al- 
though the financial condition of a firm may be vitally affected by the 
pressure of fixed costs, price and output are determined solely by marginal 
or incremental cost. In the short-run analysis, the incremental costs are 
derived from direct costs alone and exclude fixed costs. Obviously, any 
reasoning which is concerned with “old” investment and “fixed” cost is, 
by definition, short-run analysis. 

In another place? I have explained that inasmuch as fixed charges are 
not variable with output, inasmuch as they are to be paid whether there 
is production or not, they are not counted in cost of production. Neither 
their existence nor their extent has any bearing on the price. 

Some theorists believe business men are fascinated by their average total 
unit cost figures which include fixed cost. This would mean that business 
men are so stupid they prefer to lose more than less; furthermore it would 
mean that business men never sell below cost, estimated by the most elabo- 
rate ideal cost analysis. I think business men generally know what they 
are doing. If they are losing a part of their fixed outlay by producing and 
selling, but would lose the whole fixed outlay by shutting down—they 
produce and sell. A reduction of interest on old investment is a reduction 
of a fixed item. Such a reduction would be, for the entrepreneur, very 
welcome. It decreases his loss or increases his profit. But it does not change 
marginal cost of production, does not change the output, does not change 
the price. 

Ill 


Our second problem concerns old investment in working capital. \n 
contrast to interest on fixed capital, the interest charge on working capital 
is a direct cost entering into the calculation of marginal cost and hence 
into the cost total which is significant to current prices and output. An 

*Such policy is open t ticism, and the foregoing paragraph is simply a theoretical 


assumption. 
*““A Note on Fixed Costs,” Quart. Jour. of Econ., vol. 48, p. 559. 
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arithmetical example will show conveniently and realistically the relative 
importance of this constituent in production cost. Let us assume that with 
an outlay of $900,000 for wages and material an annual production of 
100,000 units is possible. If working capital is turned over once in four 
months—three times a year—the old investment, or opening inventory, 
in working capital would be $300,000. If the rate of interest were 5 
per cent per annum, the total interest charge on invested working capital 
would be $15,000, and the total average direct cost would amount to 
$915,000 
“100,000 

With the interest rate at 4 per cent rather than 5 per cent the charge 
on old working capital would be $12,000 and the direct cost per unit of 
output only 9.12, or 0.3 per cent less. In view of the 20 per cent decline 
in the rate and the total interest payment, the 0.3 per cent decrease in 
unit-cost appears disproportionately small. This notable contrast is ex- 
plained by the fact that three fractions are employed in deriving the rele- 
vant figure—namely, the rate of working capital to total direct cost, which 
is dependent on the frequency of turnover, the interest rate on working 
capital, and the fractional decrease in the interest rate.* This reveals the 
significant fact, to which we call especial attention, that a change of one 
per cent in labor or material costs is much more influential on direct unit 
cost than the observed 20 per cent change in the rate of interest. 


IV 


In principle, any decrease in marginal cost is an incentive to increase 
the output at a given price. The increase in production requires, of course, 
enlarged investment in working capital. Should we anticipate that a con- 
siderable or a relatively unimportant amount of new investment in working 
capital will be, made in consequence of a shrinkage in costs induced by 
a modification of the interest rate? 


or $9.15 per unit. 


*The algebraic formulation of the foregoing thesis is as follows: If # represents the 
working-capital turnover rate, # the percentage rate of interest, and p the direct unit 
cost for labor and materials, the per unit charge for interest on working capital is 

100’ 
and the absolute reduction in P, i.e., total direct unit cost, resulting from a drop in the 
interest rate is 
(1) 


_ proportional reduction in total direct cost per unit of output is determined by the 
ormula 


(2) 
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In my opinion, cost reductions to the degree indicated above will not en- 
gender a sharp expansion of output nor, therefore, in the amount of work. 
ing capital maintained. A shift of the cost curve by a fraction of one 
cent of the ordinate is so small as to be scarcely perceptible. Moreover, 
the increase in output which is supposed to follow a downward shift of the 
marginal cost curve is the smaller the higher the gradient of the cost curve. 
There cannot be any doubt that increasing marginal cost of production js 
the generally prevalent case even in business depression. (Assertions to the 
contrary — mostly from erroneous average cost reasoning.) Fur. 
thermore, if the elasticity of supply of labor and material is not infinite for 
the range under concern the reduction of interest may easily be offset by 
an increase in direct labor and material costs. 

If we had a turnover three times a year and if the rate of interest were 
to decline 20 per cent, from 5 per cent to 4 per cent, a rate of increase in 
direct per unit cost of merely 0.32 per cent would be sufficient to offset the 
effect of the decrease in the interest rate. If the rate of turnover were 
six times per year, the effect of a 20 per cent decline in the interest rate 
on unit cost would be neutralized by a rate of increase in direct cost of no 
more than 0.16 per cent. Under the given assumptions a reduction in the 
interest payments by more than 60 per cent would be needed for having 
offset a one per cent increase in direct cost. 

Granted that increasing direct costs had previously forestalled an ex- 
pansion of output, is it probable that a very considerable addition to out- 
put can be achieved at unit costs only 0.16 or 0.32 per cent above those 
incurred for the established production? The incentive for an increase in 
production which may be provided by a decrease in interest on working 
capital is extremely small. It is equivalent to the incentive arising from a 
price increase of no more than a fractional part of one per cent. 


V 


We have seen that variations in interest rates pertaining to old fixed 
investments have no influence upon production from the cost angle. It is 
clear, also, that variations in rates pertaining to old working capital invest- 
ments and to similar new investments unaccompanied by new fixed capital 
outlay are virtually irrelevant to production policy. As a cost factor, the 
interest rate has real significance only as it applies to mew investment in 
fixed equipment. 

In this last connection, one approach in particular has attracted much 
attention in economic discussion—namely, the comparative expediency of 
alternative methods of production. A decrease in the interest rate changes 
the comparative cost-calculation in favor of those methods of production 
which make the heavier demands on capital. 

At given wage rates and at a given interest rate the introduction of a cet- 
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tain labor-saving machine would not be economical. At the same wage- 
rates, but at a lower interest-rate it may become economical to borrow capi- 
tal and to install the labor-saving machine. The substitutability of capital 
coods for labor or the substitutability of more expensive capital goods for 
less expensive ones which may be made profitable by lowered rates of 
interest depends upon technical conditions. The relative size of changes of 
this sort is, therefore, not to be estimated 4 priori. 

Depreciation from wear and tear and obsolescence, the risk factor, and 
interest on the new investment in fixed capital stand against the advan- 
tages which can be realized from an instrument of the type in question.‘ 
Given all other items, the introduction of the new instrument will be un- 
profitable at a certain rate of interest but will become practicable or pre- 
ferable when the rate of interest is lower. Hence new investment in new 
fixed capital is undertaken. 

VI 


The new investment in new fixed capital induced by lowered interest 
is, in the opinion of many theorists, inseparably connected with the choice 
between different technics of production. It has been said that even the 
existence of a positive rate of interest would be dependent on the forth- 
coming of technical innovations. That this is not true, and that a lower 
rate of interest is effective in inducing fixed investments uncomplicated 
by technical considerations is easily seen when the interest rate is regarded, 
not as a cost factor, but as a factor of the capitalization procedure. It is 


evident that the decrease in the rate of interest introduces, by way of 
capitalization of future yields, an incentive for new investments in fixed 
capital. The capitalization effect works itself out, whether or not there 
are alternative methods of production for single enterprises. The increased 
investment in fixed capital, due to a decreased rate of interest as capitaliza- 
tion factor, may take place without the adoption of a single new method 
of production. 


“Call the investment I, depreciation d, risk r, interest 7, all expressed in percentages 
per year, and / the yearly outlays which can be saved by the new instrument, then 


(3) 


expresses the situation where it is not yet profitable to substitute the new instrument for 
the less “capitalistic” method. When by the reduction of the rate of interest the saved 
difference in the interest on the new investment becomes equal or greater than the margin 
K, ie., 
(4) 
100 


rs the new method becomes practicable or preferable and the new investment is under- 
taken, 
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This effect is simply the result of the increased present value of future 
returns capitalized at a lower rate of interest. An instrument of production 
with infinite service life would gain in value by 25 per cent if the rate 
of interest were to drop from 5 to 4 per cent. The sharp rise in prices 
of long-lived instruments of production constitutes the incentive for in- 
creased investment in fixed capital. 

In an equilibrium position the cost of constructing durable instruments 
must be equal to the capitalized expected yield of these instruments. At 
given prices of the product and given prices of labor and material which 
will have to be combined with the durable equipment, the return on this 
equipment is also given. There is a rate and only one rate of interest at 
which the capitalized returns are equal to the given cost of producing the 
durable equipment 

Now if the rate of interest is reduced, the value of all durable equip- 
ment must rise and must exceed the cost of construction.® The rise in value 
of durable capital goods, results, of course, in a rise in their price, since 


one may borrow capital at the lowered rate of 7 per cent, buy the equip- 


ment and get a yield of / per cent on the price P. Hence the increased de- 
mand will raise the price from P to P’. As long as one can produce the 
capital good at former cost one makes a profit. That this profit is an effec- 
tive incentive for the construction of long-lived capital goods is obvious. The 
margin is more than 5 per cent, if the interest rate drops from 5 to 4 
per cent and if the expected service life of the good is 10 years; and it is 
more than 9 per cent, if the service life is 20 years. Are these not some- 


*Let P be the pri lurable equipment, C its cost of production, # the number 
of its service years, a the future yearly return which, for the sake of simplicity, is 
assumed as being const: 


P=C 


* If 7 is the changed rate of interest and P’ the changed value of the instrument, 


(1 
100 


= C+ 0 (7) 


where Q is profit. (Interest charges during the construction of the equipment have been 
neglected here.) 
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what different figures from the 0.16 to 0.32 per cent of our previous cost- 
calculation? 

The various features of discount procedure seem most apparent for the 
longer deferred payment. Can it be successfully contended, however, that if 
the net returns on fixed investment are discounted, that if all allowances 
for depreciation are made, al/ capital becomes “perpetual” and all dis- 
countable income series infinite? If so, it follows that, no matter how dura- 
ble physical equipment might be, a decrease in the rate of interest from 
5 to 4 per cent would raise all capital values by 25 per cent. However, 
the contention is erroneous. The gross return, including allowances for 
replacement, rather than net yield is capitalized; hence, the returns yielded 
by the longer-lived instruments are affected more by the capitalization pro- 
cedure. With a given fall in the rate of interest the value of durable goods 
rises more than the value of goods of shorter service life. The increased 
investment in fixed capital which is brought about by a reduced interest rate 
constitutes that notable lengthening of the investment period which is the 
nucleus of modern theory of the business cycle. 

We have seen that the increased investment which may result from a 
reduction in the rate of interest is essentially investment in fixed capital. 
Increased investment in working capital is merely incidental to the ex- 
pansion of fixed capital investment and is not an independent effect of the 
aforesaid change in the rate of interest. It is the capitalization procedure 
and the increase in the demand for and in the prices of capital equipment 
that explain these consequences rather than short-run cost reasoning.” 

By understanding the interest rate as a capitalization factor, one is able 
to analyze more convincingly a number of shortcomings of some pure and 
applied theories. Also, one may explain why lowered interest does not 
create increased investment in times of distorted cost-price relations. If 
wage rates are inflexible and prices are depressed, the entrepreneur cannot 
expect returns on fixed investment by undertaking productive activity. No 
interest rate can be low enough to permit a positive capital value to be 
derived from negative or zero profits. The capitalization of non-existing 
profit-prospects does not result in higher values of capital equipment, how- 
ever the interest rate may be reduced. Hence, no interest policy can succeed 
in stimulating production while the maladjustment in cost-price relations 
persists; in other words, if the costs of labor and material fail to readjust 
themselves, low interest rates cannot do anything for creating investment. 


Fritz MACHLUP 
University of Buffalo 


"It should be noted that capitalization and cost reasoning may be identified if suffi- 
ciently long periods (and the community as a whole) are considered. See Howard Ellis, 
German Monetary Theory, pp. 415-425. The contrast discussed in this article refers to the 
cost concepts implied in the calculations within established firms. 
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HOW THE WISCONSIN PROPERTY TAX 
COLLECTIONS ARE SPENT 

Of the purposes for which property tax revenue is spent in the State of Wisconsj 
roads, streets and schools are by far the most important. These taxes are collected by the 
city, village and town or township treasurers. In 1931, 38.2 per cent of the revenue col. 
lected by the town treasurers of nine counties was spent for roads and 36.1 per cent for 
schools. Of the property taxes collected by the village treasurers, 22.4 per cent was spent 
for streets and 46.3 per cent for schools. The corresponding figures for the cities are 16,9 
and 42.4. The next largest items are: towns, general governmental purposes, 9.3 per cent; 
villages, general governmental purposes, 9.4 per cent; and cities, law enforcement and 
protection of property, 10.6 per cent. 

The criticism of the general property tax continues unabated. This is to 
be expected in view of the emphasis still being placed upon it by the states 
and the smaller political subdivisions as a source of funds. Well over half 
of all the revenue of these units is raised by means of this tax. In Wis- 
consin, 61.5 per cent was thus raised in 1932.2 In New York State, the 
average for 1928, 1929, and 1930 was 72.0 per cent; in Minnesota it was 
77.6 per cent; in Michigan, 77.8; in Ohio, 80.5; in Indiana, 85.2, and in 
Illinois 88.1.? 

Until substantial increases are made in the funds derived from other 
sources, all that the tax levying officials can do to decrease the property 
tax burden is to plan the governmental expenditures as economically as 
possible upon the basis of (1) the relative essentiality of the services and 
(2) the prevailing standard for each of the services currently rendered. 
The essentiality, however, is somewhat dependent upon the unit costs of 
rendering the services. Hence, the tax levies cannot be adjusted intelligently 
unless information is at hand relative to these costs. 

An analysis of the property taxes collected in 1931 in nine Wisconsin 
counties* throws some light upon the proportionate amount required for 
each purpose. The governmental services rendered in this state, in both 
quantity and quality, are undoubtedly equal to the average of the country. 
The year 1931 was, perhaps, the last one which, as far as tax levies and 
expenditures of public revenue are concerned, can be considered normal. 
These nine counties are a fairly good sample. Nearly all sections of the state 
are represented. 

In Wisconsin, only the counties, cities, incorporated villages, towns* and 
school districts levy the general property tax.® Each of these units determines 


? Bulletin No. 53, Wisconsin Tax Commission (1932). 

* Leffler and Groves, “Wisconsin Industry and the Wisconsin Tax System,” Bulletin 
Number 3, Univ. of Wisconsin Bureau of Business and Economic Research, pp. 74 and 
75 (1931). 

* Buffalo, Clark, Douglas, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Marathon, Portage, Saint Croix, and 
Wood. 

* These units correspond to the “townships” of some of the other states. 

* The state may levy such a tax but it has not done so since 1930. 
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the amount it wants for its own purposes. The towns, cities, and incorporated 
villages are the primary tax levying and collecting units. Each county ap- 
portions its property levy among the villages and cities, or parts thereof, and 
the towns that lie within its boundaries. Each village, town, and city adds the 
amount needed for its own purposes to its share of the county taxes and its 
share of the school taxes, and levies the sum upon its property owners. Of 
the taxes which it collects, the portions due the school district or districts 
and the county are turned over to them. 

The school authorities have the first claim upon the collections; the village, 
city or town is next; and the county is the “residual claimant.” These claims 
must be satisfied in full in the order named, to the extent possible. Due to 
this arrangement, tax delinquency in Wisconsin is primarily a county prob- 
lem. A city, town, or village is affected only if there is “excess delinquency”; 
je., if the delinquency in the total amount levied by it exceeds the county’s 
portion. It is the task of the counties to collect the delinquent taxes, and it 
is this unit of government which has the authority to take tax deeds. 

The study was made upon the basis of the tax levying and collecting units. 
The amount retained by each town, village, and city for its own purposes and 
that which it turned over to the county were analyzed separately as to the per- 
centage spent for each purpose. No special analysis was made of the revenue 
turned over to the school district or districts. It simply was considered to be 
so much money spent for educational purposes. Averages were calculated for 
the cities, towns and villages. 

Sometimes a tax analysis of this kind is made upon the basis of the 
data relative to the amounts of property tax levied for the different purposes. 
By this method, time is saved but accuracy sacrificed. In the first place, a 
unit’s schedule of levies is, at best, merely a budget; and it is as hard for 
a political unit to adhere to a budget as it is for a private individual. If the 
amount raised for a given purpose is found insufficient, the fund for another 
purpose is drawn upon, or the money needed is borrowed. In the second 
place, the schedules are sometimes prepared in such a way as not even to 
reflect the final expenditures as accurately as the average budget does. For 
example, if A represents the total revenue a unit expects to obtain from its 
non-property sources and B the total of its expected expenditures exclu- 
sive of those for roads, it may offset A against B. Then, if A is larger than 
B, the difference is deducted from the estimate of the highway expenditures 
or, if B is larger than A, the difference is added, and the resulting amount 
is levied upon the property owners. 

This is a purely arbitrary method of determining the levies. Obviously, it 
tesults in a schedule which is misleading with respect to the amount of 
property tax revenue which is actually spent for each purpose. According to 
a schedule prepared in this way, most of the money spent for highways 
comes from the property owners. If this were true, the property tax would 
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be even more discriminating than it is generally considered to be. Ip 
the third place, for the units affected by tax delinquency, the expenditures 
with property tax revenue fall short of the levies by the amount of the de. 
linquency, unless, in lieu thereof, money is borrowed. Finally the schedules 
are lacking in detail. Hence, they really are of value only as an indication 
of the total amount of property taxes levied by the units. 

In the Wisconsin analysis, the property tax revenue of each county, 
village, city and town was analyzed upon the basis of its actual total 
expenditures of the same year.* The amounts of non-property revenues 
designated for specified purposes were deducted from the disbursements 
for the respective purposes, the balances being the expenditures which 
were made with the revenues available for all purposes, of which the 
property tax really is one. The general property taxes collected were as- 
sumed to have been spent for the several purposes in proportion to these 
balances. 

There are 194 towns in these counties, 46 incorporated villages and 
21 cities. The towns and villages doubtless are fairly representative of the 
state. However, the largest city included is Superior. Its population in 
1930 was 36,113. Only three other cities are above 10,000: Wausau with 
23,758, Manitowoc with 22,963, and Stevens Point with 13,623. Hence, 
the cities are representative only of those whose population is 36,000, or 
less, each. The city of Kenosha was not included. A summary of the data 
is shown in the accompanying table. 

“General government’’ means the salaries and expenses of the county, 
village, town and city officers, upkeep of the buildings owned by these 
units, and similar items. ‘“Law enforcement and protection of property” 
represents chiefly the outlays for the police and fire departments of the 
cities and villages and the amounts used by the sheriffs’ departments of the 
counties. The towns spend very little for this purpose. ‘Health protection” 
includes such items as the health boards of all of the units except the coun- 
ties, the hospitals, sewage disposal and garbage collection and disposal in 
the cities and villages and the tuberculosis sanitoria of the counties. 

The expenditures for education by the villages, towns, cities and coun- 
ties represent money spent by these units for educational purposes in- 
dependently of the school districts. This item is of appreciable significance 
from the point of view of the towns on account of the high school tuition 
for pupils from towns which have no high schools, and from the point 
of view of the counties. “Other,” under “Education,” means mainly the 
salaries and expenses of the county superintendents of schools, the ex- 
penses of the supervising teachers, the cost of building and maintaining 


rm 


°The basic data were taken from the 1931 annual financial reports of these units to 
the State Tax Commission, and the records of the respective counties relative to the collec- 
tion of delinquent general property taxes. 
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county teachers’ training and agricultural schools, and the county aid to 
the elementary schools. 

“Charities and corrections” in all cases includes relief for the poor and 
aged. For the counties, it also includes insane asylums, mothers’ pension, 
soldier relief, the county jails and workhouses, etc. The “Miscellaneous” 
item is larger under the cities than under the other two types of units 


THE PERCENTAGE OF THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX REVENUE COLLECTED 
IN THE TOWNS, THE VILLAGES, AND THE CITIES OF NINE WISCONSIN 
CounrTIiES,’ SPENT FOR EACH PuRPOSE, 1931 


Purpose* Towns Villages Citie* 


TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 


. General government 
a. Spent by towns, villages or cities 4.7 6.2 
b. By county 4.6 3.2 
_ Law enforcement and protection of 
property 
a. Spent by towns, villages or cities ‘ 5.0 
6. By county ‘ 1.3 
. Health protection 
a. Spent by towns, villages or cities 
6. By county 
. Highways or streets 
a. Spent by towns, villages or cities 
b. By county 
5. Education 
a. Spent by towns, villages or cities 
b. By county 
i. For agricultural agent 
ii, Other 
c. By school districts 
. Charities and corrections 
a. Spent by -towns, villages or cities 
6. By county 
7. Interest 
a. Spent by towns, villages or cities 
6. By county 
8. Miscellaneous 


‘Buffalo, Clark, Douglas, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Marathon, Portage, St. Croix, and 
ood. 


*The retirement of loans, exclusive of the interest, was omitted as this represents a 
duplication. 
“The City of Kenosha is not included. 


because of higher expenditures for recreation, represented by the parks 
and playgrounds, which the cities provide. This item also includes the 
amounts used for meeting deficits which occur in the operation of munici- 
pally owned utilities. The other items are self-explanatory. 
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The first two figures in column one of the body of the table, for ex. 
ample, indicate that of the general property tax collected by the treasurer; 
of the 194 towns, 4.7 per cent was spent for town general government! 
purposes and 4.6 per cent was spent for county general government. For 
each of the three types of primary tax levying and collecting units, highways 
or streets and schools were the most important items. The total Percentages 
for the former are 38.2 for the towns, 22.4 for the villages and 16.9 for 
the cities. Those for the latter are: towns, 36.1, villages, 46.3 and cities, 
42.4. This shows clearly that, proportionately, the urban incorporated 
units spent considerably less for highways than the rural units did but 
spent more for education. This is due mainly to the proportionately greater 
number of miles of highways in the towns than in the villages and cities 
and the proportionately larger number of high schools and other types 
of schools above the elementary grades in the urban than in the rural dis- 
tricts. Under the cities, the expenditures for law enforcement and protec- 
tion of property also were fairly high. For the villages, this item was 
smaller and for the towns it was practically negligible. The police and 
fire departments of the cities and villages are responsible for these dif- 
ferences. 

CarRL F. WEHRWEIN 

University of Wisconsin 
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JUST PRICE IN A FUNCTIONAL ECONOMY 


The current recrudescence of corporate economy bestows importance on _ historical 
analogies hitherto neglected. Medieval economy combined a corporate and functional con- 
cept of economic society with political ideals close kin to American constitutional prin- 
ciples. But at present, very incorrect notions of just price, widely accepted, preclude an 
biective examination of medieval economic theory by American economists. Just price 
is here examined in its historical sources, the Roman law and the writings of Augustine; 
development is then traced by quotation from the leading medieval thinkers. Just price 
thus appears as an integral part of a consistent social philosophy and properly applied as 
a workable general principle. 


I 


When the record of economic history is viewed in its full length, that 
lack of a system which we call the system of individualism is seen to be 
a recent episode. Historically speaking, only the last century and a half 
have endeavored to live an economic life without organization or control; 
and even within that century and a half, individualism has never held the 
field uncontested. Since the war, as is perfectly evident, the nineteenth cen- 
tury individualistic mood has been replaced by a powerful twentieth cen- 
tury trend toward a corporate economy. Moreover, the economists of the 
English-speaking world who do not like the Hegelian outlook of Stalin, 
Mussolini and Hitler, face this world of facts under a severe handicap with 
the postulates of their own system challenged on various scores. 

In all the years of economic activity, and all the types of economic or- 
ganization before and since the brief day of liberalism, one only attempted 
to combine the ideas that “all men are by nature equal’’;* that the state is 
for man and not man for the state;? and that there is a measure and a limit 
and a norm for government interference with individual effort.* When we 
are being pushed into a corporate economy, an historical example of a system 
that could maintain those three objectives is worthy of consideration. Any 
economy based on such theory, however faulty in practice, can in our pres- 
ent situation be profitably studied. From this emphasis on principle, it 
should be clear that we shall not describe the archaic external trappings of 
medieval economic life, upon which undue emphasis has been placed by 
enthusiasts and critics alike. The question is one of radical economic prin- 
ciples, not of gargoyles or stained glass windows. 

Yet the American economist does not consider the medieval system of 
economic thought a fruitful field of study. The reason is that he approaches 
the subject with a fundamental misconception; at the mere mention of just 
price or objective value, the matter is closed. Regardless of practical consid- 
erations, a concern for objective truth would alone justify a re-examination 
of basic medieval economic concepts. There are few subjects in the field of 

"Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae quaestio 104, ad Sum. 


* Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum (De Regno) Lib. 3, cap. ii. 
* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Lib. 3, cap. 71. 
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social science upon which misinformation can be more readily obtained 
Scholastic philosophy has recently enjoyed a renascence, both in develo 
ment as neo-scholasticism, and in historically accurate studies. That the fruit 
of these studies has not penetrated into the economic world is evident from 
the fact that it was possible, as late as 1928, to reprint pages 90-96 of Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney’s History of Economic Thought, with the statement among 
others that: 


The general notion appears to have been that value is absolute, and objec. 
tive, and independent of price.* 

Nor can much be said for Dr. James Westfall Thompson’s summary save 
that it is in harmony with the tall gratuities found elsewhere in his volume, 
Relying on a second-hand quotation from Thomas Aquinas, through an 
unidentified Miss Davidson, Dr. Thompson commits himself to the un- 
equivocal position that 

The Church’s concept of value was something absolute and apart from value 
in use and value in exchange, something independent of supply and demand, 
something intrinsic and fixed.® 

Even so carefully objective an investigator as Dr. Norman S. B. Gras is 
able to remark of medieval economics rather complacently: 


It was assumed that there was such a thing as an objective value, something 
inherent in the object rather than in the minds of the buyer and seller. We 
now have had enough experience and have made enough examination of the 
problem, of course, to know that no such value ever existed.® 


Medieval schoolmen are frequently criticized for their lack of scientific 
method, though Hugo Grotius felt that: 


Whenever they are found to agree on moral questions they can scarcely be 


wrong, they who are so keen in discovering the flaws in each other's argu- 
ments.? 
But whatever may be said for the methods of the schoolmen, one can scarcely 


approve of the critical technique of the writers cited above or indeed of 
most writers in English on this subject. In such case, it behooves us to let 
the schoolmen speak for themselves, and thus to remove the principal mis 
conception which has prevented modern writers from seeing in realistic 
perspective the medieval organic economy which is the only historical 
analogy which can now be of service to us. Our present purpose is to look 


the bogey of just price squarely in the eye, and thus to clear the air. Around 

* Haney, op. cit., p 

°Thompson, Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, New York, 1928, pp. 
697-698. 

*Gras, “Economic Rationalism in the Late Middle Ages,” Speculum, viii, 3, July, 
1933, p. 305. 

*Grotius, De Jure et Pacis, reproduction of the edition of 1646, Washington, 


1916, pages unnumbered (17) 
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the correct conception of just price, we shall then seek to sketch some of the 
leading principles of scholastic economic organization. The space devoted 
to the question of price is objectively disproportionate but the disproportion 
is necessary under the circumstances. 


II 


The scholastic moralist in questions of right and justice founds his gen- 
etal principles on the natural law. The principles of the natural law, how- 
ever, are in many matters not sufficiently detailed to offer solutions for con- 
crete cases. For this reason, schoolmen have always conceded to the civil 
law a competence in determining the scope of certain rights, if not in con- 
stituting the rights themselves. For example, the right of acquisition by 
prescription is founded upon natural law, but it is for the civil law to de- 
termine after what period of time a title by prescription becomes valid. 
Acquisition by accession, by the finding of treasure, the determination of 
the formalities which are required for a binding contract, are other matters 
which, though grounded in the natural law, may in a specific instance re- 
ceive their final determination from the civil law. Not only is this true in 
general, but the moralist also regarded the statement of the natural law 
as contained in Roman law and, in particular, in the Justinian Code as very 
satisfactory in many respects. Thomas Aquinas devotes a whole special 
article to the corroboration of Ulpian’s definition of justice set down in the 
first sentence of the Imstitutes,® a definition which had already been accepted, 
probably from legal sources by Ambrose,® and by Augustine.*° Later when 
specialists in moral theology would separate the treatise De Jure et Justitia 
{rom dogmatic tracts and commentaries, the sequence and structure of the 
treatise would follow that of the Code very closely. 

The Justinian Code discusses the Falcidian law" “which required that 
there remain entire to each heir a fourth part of his hereditary portion. 
But this law regarded only those estates unduly burdened with legatees.”*? 
The law itself sought to settle a prolonged legal dispute which lies outside 
our present purpose. But what is to our present purpose is the commentary 
of the legist Paul in the Digests. Question has arisen concerning the manner 
of the computation of this one-fourth portion. 


The prices of things function not according to the whim or utility of indi- 
viduals, but according to the common estimate. A man who has a son whom 
he would ransom for a very large sum is not richer by that amount. Nor 
does he who possesses another man’s son possess the sum for which he could 
sell him to his father; nor is that amount to be expected when he sells him. 


A 


Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, Quaestio 58, art. 1. 

_Ambrose, De Officiis Ministrorum, Lib. I, c. 24, Migne PL., vol. 16, p. 57. 

; Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Lib. XIX, c. 21, CSEL (CV), vol. 40:2, p. 409. 

luris Civilis, Krueger-Mommsen ed., Berlin, 1928, Institutes, xxii, p. 25. 
P. Vidal, S.J., Institutiones luris Romani, Prati, 1915, p. 594. 
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In the present circumstances he is evaluated as a man and not as somebody's 
son... . Time and place, however, bring about some variation in Price. Qi] 
will not be evaluated the same in Rome as in Spain, nor, since here as wel 
prices are not constituted by momentary influences, nor by occasional scarci 

will it be evaluated the same in times of prolonged sterility as in times of 
abundant harvest.1* 


“Even after the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 476, the 
Roman law did not cease to have force. First of all, the clergy settled among 
the various German peoples were not hindered from using the Roman law 
in their own affairs even when these affairs were secular.”’* The case with 
reference to which this price doctrine occurs in the code was that of the set. 
tlement of inheritances. From very early times, the administration of wills 
and similar questions of the ‘‘orphans’ courts” were under ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.** Later scholastic writers of the highest authority refer specif. 
cally and approvingly to this passage in substantiation of their doctrine of 
just price and the theory of prices underlying it.?° 

In view therefore of the place held by the Roman law in the schoolmen’s 
discussion of right and justice, in view of the close connection of ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil law on the precise point involved, in view of the general pre- 
eminence of Roman law in the training of the clergy, and in view of 
subsequent specific quotation by weighty authorities of the same tradition, 
the commentary of Paul on the Falcidian law can scarcely be denied a place 
among the influences forming medieval price and value theory. And that 
influence was certainly not in the direction of an objective and absolute 
value and price. 


III 


Aurelius Augustinus, bishop of Hippo Regius in Africa, saint, Father and 
Doctor of the Church, would by some be placed outside the scholastic tradi- 
tion because of his platonist leanings. Yet so great was his influence upon 
all subsequent western thought, especially in the domain of psychology 
and epistemology, that the distinction would do violence to historical se 
quence in spite of the truth it seeks to emphasize. In the theory of value his 
influence is great as elsewhere. 


There is, however, a different value set upon each thing proportionate to its 
use. Wherefore we set a greater value upon some insentient objects than we 
do upon some sentient objects. So much so in fact, that were it within our 


* Op. cit., Ad Legem Falcidiam, Digests, xxxv, 2, 63, p. 556. 

“FX. Wernz, S.J., lus Decretalium, Prati, 1913, vol. i, Pars 2a, tit. xi, no. 10, p. 346. 

* Wernz, op. cit., vol. v, Pars 2a, tit. IX, no. 2, p. 221. Blackstone, Commentary on 
the Laws of England, Philadelphia, 1860, Book III, ch. 7. nos. 5-6 (pp. 95-103), vol. 2, 
p. 72 sq. 

* Luis Molina, S.J. (d. 1600), De Jure et Justitia, Antwerp, 1615, Tomus Il, Disp. 
348, sec. 4, p. 166. Joannis Cardinalis de Lugo, S.J. (d. 1660), Disputationes Scholastica 
et Morales, Paris, 1869, vol. vii, Disp. 26, no. 38, p. 273. 
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wer we should like to remove these living things from the order of nature, 


Fither because we do not know what place they hold in the scheme of nature, 


or, even if we did know, because we value these living things less than our own 
convenience. Who does not prefer to have bread in the house rather than mice, 
or money rather than fleas? But why be surprised since in the value set upon 
men themselves, whose nature is certainly of paramount dignity, very frequently 
a horse is held more dear than a slave, or a jewel more precious than a maid 
servant, Since every man has the power of forming his own mind as he wishes, 
there is very little agreement between the choice of a man who through neces- 
sity stands in real need of an object, and of one who hankers after a thing 
merely for pleasure.*? 


This passage resounds through centuries of writing by scholastics and is 
found either in direct quotation or in paraphrase in almost every important 
treatment of the subject. Aquinas gives the substance of it;** Scotus refers 
to it specifically;*® and its influence is clear in Antoninus of Florence,” in 
Bernardine of Sienna,** in the great Dominican moralist, Dominic Soto,” 
and Cardinal de Lugo** among others. This is a decidedly imposing array of 
scholastic authorities who accept, approve and adapt the quotation from 
Augustine. And that analysis of Augustine’s can in no sense be interpreted 
as setting up an objective and absolute standard of value. 

And yet Augustine could say that ‘to wish to buy cheap and sell dear 
isa vice.” He narrates the story of an actor who promised on a certain day 
to reveal to the members of his audience: 


... what they had in their hearts and what they all wanted, and a large crowd 
assembled on the appointed day, silent and expectant, to whom he is said to 
have announced, “You wish to buy cheap and sell dear.” That actor, either 
from self-examination or from experience of others, came to the conclusion 
that to wish to buy cheap and sell dear was common to all men. ... As a 
matter of fact, it is a vice. . . . I myself know a man to whom the sale of a 
book was offered; he saw that the seller was unaware of its real price and for 
that reason was asking very little for it. And yet he gave the seller, ignorant 
as he was, the just price which was far greater. . . . We have known people 
from humanitarian motives to have sold cheaply to their fellow citizens grain 
for which they had paid a high price.* 

The inability to reconcile these apparently contradictory points of view— 
namely, that there is a powerful subjective element in our evaluations, and 
yet that there is a just price which is independent of my subjective judg- 


, Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Book XI, cap. 16, CSEL (CV), vol. 40, p. 535. 

“ Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae quaestio 77, art. 2, ad 3um. 

sy Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia, Paris, 1894, vol. 18, “Quaestiones in Quartum 
Librum Sententiarum,” Dist. XV, quaestio 2a, n. 14. 

__ Antonini Summa Theologica, Verona, 1740, Lib. II, tit. 1, cap. 16, no. 3. 

Bernardine of Sienna, Quadragesimale de Evangelio Aeterno, Venice, 1745, Serm. 35, 

a. 1, ¢. 1. 

; Dominic Soto, De Jure et Justitia, Lyons, 1558, Lib. 1, cap. 6, q. 2, a. 3. 

‘i de Lugo, op. cit., sec. 4, no. 42. 
_ ~~ Augustini, Opera Omnia, St. Mautr’s ed., Paris, 1841, vol. 8, De Trinitate, Liber 
XIII, cap. 3, sec. 6, cols. 1017-1018. 
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ments, seems to be the reason why modern writers of ability and authority 
are led to make statements concerning scholastic price and value th 
which are at variance with the truth to the point of being bizarre. Hoy 
scholastic writers themselves effected this reconciliation, we shall seek ty 
show by quotation as we proceed. But it may now be observed in gener 
that the resultant of a large number of personal judgments, the community 
estimate, though partly subjective in origin, and partly objective, insofar 3; 
it is based on a consideration of the actual physical qualities of the objec 
for sale, is for me in practice wholly objective. The matter is analogous to 
political election; my vote may have gone for Mr. Hoover; the community 
estimate went for Mr. Roosevelt. Though my subjective choice was one of 
the factors determining the election, the ultimate outcome, Mr. Roosevelt's 
presidency, is for me a wholly objective consideration. Similarly, my ¢. 
timate of the worth of an object to me will be one of the factors determinin 
the community estimate which will determine the just price. Yet that jus 
price, resultant of many objective and subjective forces, once determined js 
for me a wholly objective fact. 


IV 


The Dark Ages, if there were any such, offer us little new on price and 
value save the work of the canonists properly so-called who lie beyond the 
scope of this present writing. The next writer of importance to whom we 
turn is Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), a Suabian of the noble family of 
Bollstadt, teacher at Paris and Cologne, bishop of Ratisbon and founder of 
the theological tradition of the Dominican order. Albert, though one of the 
few writers who quotes neither the commentary of Paulus, nor the famed 
passage of Augustine, is on his own grounds an advocate of just price. He 
is commenting on the ErAics of Aristotle: 


There is accordingly always a just mean between gain and loss. This mean. 


is preserved when in a voluntary contract the antecedent situation is equivalent 
to the consequent, that is to say, before and after the contract. A couch, for ex- 
ample, prior to the contract had a value of five; if ome received five for it, 
the situation consequent to the contract is equal to that which was antecedent. 
No one can complain that he has been in any way injured thereby. 


Such exchange, however, does not take place through an equality of the things 
exchanged but rather according to the value of one thing in relative proportion 
to the value of the other with due regard for the need which is the cause of 
the transaction.”* 


This “need” of which Albert speaks includes not only my personal need 
of this particular object but also and more significantly the need which all 


*B. Alberti Magni, Opera Omnia, Paris, 1891, vol. vii, In Librum V Esbicorum, Trac. 
2, cap. 7, no. 30. 
* Ibid., cap. 9, no. 31. 
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men have of living in society and of exchanging with one another the prod- 
ucts of their labor, if human life is to be carried out on a level in any way 
proportionate to human capacity and dignity. My need is included, to be 
sure, but the principles of justice involved derive from the general nature 
of human needs in society, as the writer proceeds to show in the continua- 
tion of the passage cited above. 


According to this analysis, the carpenter ought to receive the product of the 
tanner and in turn pay the tanner that which according to a just exchange 
is his... . And when this equality is not preserved, the community is not 
maintained, for labor and expense are not repaid. For all would, indeed, be 
destroyed if he who makes a contract for so much goods of such a kind, does 
not receive a similar quality and quantity. For the state cannot be built up of 
one type of workers alone. Properly, therefore, these things are exchanged 
not absolutely but with a certain comparison to their value according to use 
and need. Otherwise, there would be no exchange.?* 


To this end, money was invented, that community life might be facilitated 
and preserved through just contracts which through the device of money are 
made both easier and more just: 


Wherefore all exchangeable goods are properly priced in money and thus there 
will always be exchange. . . . While there is exchange, there is also a community. 
Now money equals all exchangeable goods just as the unit of a ruler by addi- 
tion and subtraction equals all things ruled. We have just said that without 
an exchange of products there will be no community life. But community 
life cannot be unless the products are reduced to proportionate equality. .. . 


| And this is the reason why the first and primary measure of all exchangeable 


goods (money, to wit) was of necessity invented.”* 


Lest his doctrine be misunderstood, Albert is careful to explain how what 
he says fits in with the traditional scholastic doctrine of immutable essences 
and final values with reference to a last end. Time has shown the wisdom 
and need of the warning. 


... In a certain way, natural objects are immutable, as for example, with 
regard to those first principles by which man is ordained for the good and 
the true, for these are imprinted on humankind and do not change. However, 
the use of these things when applied in practice varies with many customs and 
institutions. Thus, although with the gods every just thing is precisely so and 
in absolutely no degree otherwise, for with the gods nothing suffers change, 
with us, however, an object is by mature in a certain sense changeable, for 
whatever is human is changeable, and as this is the case, so there is in human 
justice an element that is of nature and an element that is not.?° 


These citations manifest an intimate connection in the writer’s mind be- 
tween just price and social organization. Because men must live in com- 
munity, because life can be sustained only by mutual exchange of products 

* Ibid., cap. 9, no. 31. 


* Ibid., cap. 10, no. 36. 
” Ibid., Tract. 3, cap. 1, no. 49. 
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for the subvention of mutual needs, the contracts arising from these ¢. 
changes must be equitable. And if they must be fundamentally equitable 
the expression of that basic equity in money must be a just price. The pro. 
ess, as a whole, is radically a social phenomenon arising from man’s need 
for life in society, and his inability adequately and congruously to develop 
his personality alone; ‘the commonwealth cannot be built up of one 

of workers alone.” Albert is talking not only of a division of labor by 
more particularly of the organic interrelation arising from this specialization 
of function. Because exchange is socially necessary, money is socially neces 
sary, and because both money and exchange are designed to serve the de 
velopment of persons in community, the quantitative determination of pric 
is necessarily social. Prices must be equitable because all of the functional 
groups are necessary to each other and live in mutual interdependence, By 
fair exchange manifested in a fair price, is progress made and the common. 
wealth maintained. 

Had Albertus Magnus no greater claim to distinction than his part in the 
intellectual formation of Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), it should te 
enough. Master and pupil are both Doctors of the Church, and the works 
of Thomas are rightly regarded as an epitome of medieval thought. Before 
we turn to the question as to whether Thomas thought that value and price 
were exclusively objective, it is necessary to consider briefly the structure of 
the society in which these transactions would take place. 

That human societal relations are natural and, therefore, both norm: 
and normative is axiomatic in the work of Thomas Aquinas as indeed in all 
scholasticism. The principle of Aristotle, “Man is by nature a social ani- 
mal,”’*° is cited almost every time a social topic is discussed. Out of the in- 
numerable places in Thomas’s vast works that touch upon social analysis, we 
limit ourselves to a few which indicate in what manner he regarded society, 
economic society included, as organic. 

Economic need is one of the most powerful motive forces impelling to 
social organization, in the mind of Aquinas as well as in that of Albert. 


“Man is naturally a social animal.” This is evident from the fact that one man 
does not suffice for himself if he lives alone because the things are few in 
which nature makes adequate provision for man, since she gave him reason 
by means of which to provide himself with all the necessities of life such 1 
food, clothes, and so forth, for the production of which one man is not enough. 
Wherefore man has a natural inclination to social life.** 


In a totally different connection, and in a different work, after an introduc 
tion which is almost verbatim with the above, Aquinas continues: 


Just as one man has various members by which he functions in various capac- 
ties, all ordered to supply any need, since all functions cannot be supplied by 


© Aristotle, Nichomacean Ethics, Book I, c. 7. 
* Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, Book Hl, c. 85. 
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one member, so the eye sees for the whole body and the foot carries the whole 
body. Likewise, in what pertains to all mankind, one man is not able to do 
ll the things which are needed in a society, and, accordingly, different people 
properly work at different tasks. 


But since in Thomas’s thought, order and liberty when properly conceived 
are not exclusive notions but complementary ones, he explains: 


This diversity of men in different functions, happens, in the first place, by 
divine providence which has so distributed the types of men that nothing nec- 
essary for life will ever be found wanting. But this also comes about from nat- 
ural influences by which different men have different inclinations for this func- 
tion of that manner of life.5? 


The thought is also developed by an analogy from the animal world, the 
division of labor in the bee-hive. 

For, as many things are needed for man’s livelihood for which one man is 
not sufficient for himself, it is necessary that different things be done by dif- 


ferent men, that some, for instance, should cultivate the land, that some build 
houses, and so forth.*8 


All of which may thus be summarized: 


In civic relationships, all men who belong to the same community are regarded 
as one body, and the whole community as one man.™ 


A division of labor, therefore, is fundamental in Aquinas’s idea of social 
organization and progress: 


For the welfare of human society, many things are necessary; divers offices 
are done better and more expeditiously by divers persons than by men singly.** 


But, though there be a division of labor, competition as a ruling principle 
is far from his mind. Scholastic economic organization is pre-eminently one 
of non-competing groups. 


In the temporal commonwealth, peace departs because the individual citizens 
seek only their own good. . . . Rather through diversity of function and status 
is the peace of temporal commonwealths promoted inasmuch as thereby there 
are many who participate in public affairs.** 


When there is combined with this organic concept of economic society, the 
scholastic doctrine on private property, which cannot be here elaborated, 
we achieve a conclusion which sounds odd to modern ears. 


All particular goods which men procure are ordained for the common good 
as for their end.3? 


" Aquinas, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, Quodlibetum 7um, quaestio 7, art. xvii, ad 
corpus. 

», Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, Book III, c. 134. 

Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1a 2ae, quaestio 81, art. 1, ad corpus. 

. . 

Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, quaestio 40, art. 2, resp. 

" Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, quaestio 183, art. 2, ad 3um. 

Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, Book I, c. 15. 
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And we come also to that fundamental notion of the basic community of 
goods which the institution of private property is to promote and not im. 
pede. 


And, therefore, the division and appropriation of goods that proceeds from 
human law cannot come in the way of man’s need of being relieved out of 
such goods. . . . To use the property of another, taking it secretly in a case 
of extreme need, cannot, properly speaking, be characterized as theft.** 


In the economic society of which Thomas had practical experience, these 
diverse functions and various tasks and offices and duties of which he speaks 
were carried out not by isolated individuals but by well-defined wniversitates 
and corpora, gilds, in other words, each of which was an organ of the state 
for fulfilling some requisite of community life. Thomas was no advocate 
of the modern “monolithic” state, ruled with high hand from above. Asso- 
ciation took place naturally on many levels. 


Since there are various grades and orders in these communities, the highest is 
that of the commonwealth which is ordained to procure by itself a sufficiency 


of goods for human life 


Thus, though the state has a proper regulatory office, these lesser associations 
should be left to carry out their organic functions freely within the limits 
of justice. 


The optimum in any government is that things should be provided for accord- 
ing to their own measure for in this does the justice of an administration con- 
sist. Accordingly it would be against the principle of human government if 
men were to be prevented by the governor of the commonwealth from carrying 
out their own functions, unless perchance for a brief time because of some 
emergency.*° 


From this brief sketch, of necessity inadequate,** we wish to point out 
those factors in Thomas’s analysis which bear on our present problem. The 
state is a natural society within which flourish many lesser codrdinate so- 
cieties, each enjoying within its own sphere an ordinate autonomy, all, how- 
ever, designed through codperation to serve the interests of the persons who 
compose the state, and all attaining these ends through an observance of 
justice which regulates those acts of men which concern a second person. 

With these observations in mind, what Thomas has to say on the subject 
of just price becomes more intelligible. On the origins of money and ex- 


* Aquinas, Summa T 1, 2a 2ae, quaestio 66, art. 7. 

® Aquinas, In Libros ] ru rologus. 

Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, Book III, ¢. 71. 

“ Among the many writings on the political thought of Thomas Aquinas few com- 
pendious statements will be found to excel the work of Dr. Clare Q. Ried! of Marquette 
University, ‘The Social Theory of Thomas Aquinas” in Philosophy of Society, Philadelphia, 
1934. For a scholastic interpretation of general modern “value” theory see, Philosophy of 
Value by Leo R. Ward, of the University of Notre Dame, New York, 1930. 
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change, he comments approvingly upon the words of Aristotle,** but a fuller 
discussion is given elsewhere. 


To the end that exchange be just, as many shoes should be exchanged for a 
house, or for a man’s food, as the labor and expense of the builder or farmer is 
oreater than that of the tanner because, if this be not observed there will be 
no exchange, nor will men share their goods with one another. . . . This one 
thing which measures all other things is, in truth, the need which embraces 
all exchangeable goods insofar as all things are referred to human needs. For 
things are not valued according to the dignity of their natures, otherwise a 
mouse which is a sentient thing would have a higher price than a pearl which 
is an inanimate thing. This is manifest because, if men had no needs, there 
would be no exchange. . . . In other words, insofar as the farmer, whose func- 
tion is the provision of food, is more necessary than the tanner whose function 
is the provision of shoes, by that amount in numerical proportion must the 
work of the tanner exceed that of the farmer so that many shoes are emg 
for one measure of grain. . . . Moreover, it is true that money also suffers 
the same as anything else. . . . That is to say that it has not always the same 
value but ought, nevertheless, to be so instituted that it have greater permanency 
in the same value than other things.** 


If, however, this reciprocity is absent, there will be no equality of the things 
exchanged, and thus men are no longer able to dwell together. . . . All the 
crafts would be destroyed if each would not receive an amount proportionate to 
that which he produced.“ 


In the light of these considerations of the natural and all-inclusive mutual 
interdependence of men, of the close articulation of all parts of the com- 


munity for the maintenance and progress of all, and of the necessary ob- 
servance of justice if these ends are to be obtained, the jejune remarks of 
Thomas in the passage usually cited from his works in this connection, ac- 
quire a fuller meaning. 


Buying and selling were instituted for the common good of both parties since 
each needs the products of the other and vice versa as is evident from the Philoso- 
pher. But what was introduced for the common utility ought not to bear harder 
on one party than on the other, and therefore, the contract between them should 
rest upon an equality of thing to thing. The quantity of a thing which comes 
into human use ts measured by the price pad which purpose money was in- 
vented, as said. Therefore, if the price exceeds the quantity of the value of the 
article, or the article exceeds the price, the equality of justice will be destroyed. 
And, therefore, to sell a thing dearer or to buy it cheaper than it is worth, is, 
in itself, unjust and illicit. . . . The just price of things, however, is not deter- 
mined to a precise point but consists in a certain estimate. . . . The price of an 
article is changed according to difference in location, time, or risk to which 
one is exposed in carrying it from one place to another or in causing it to be 
carried, Neither purchase nor sale according to this principle is unjust.*® 

* Aquinas, In Primum Librum Politicorum, \ect. 7. 

- iu nas, In Decem Libros Ethicorum, Liber V, lect. 9 (italics inserted). 
Ibid., lect. 8. 
“ Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, quaestio 77. 
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Elaborate demonstration that scholastic writers are not concerned with an 
absolute, immobile, intrinsic value should, in the light of the quotations 
given, be quite superfluous; for “things are not valued according to the 
dignity of their natures.” Value rests upon a kind of estimate, not of the 
buyer and seller alone, but of the whole community. This is true because 
man is social by nature and for him production and progress ate possible 
only in association. That society which arises through this association is 
commonwealth in the fullest sense of the word, and will flourish only when 
all its parts are sound. By the production of a useful commodity, man 
makes his contribution to the commonweal for which contribution he 
expects a reciprocal support. Because social relations are governed by jus. 
tice, (which we do not here prove, but assume as axiomatic in scholasticism, 
or in any other civilized philosophy) the exchange must take place according 
to the community's estimate of the social utility of the two products because 
the producer who expects sustenance from society in return for his labor, 
by performing his function in the social organism, has earned his right toa 
just return. The factors which will normally determine the community esti- 
mate of social utility are labor, cost of materials, risk and carriage charges, 


There remains, for the sake of completeness, to consider the writings of 
a few other thinkers who each in his day enjoyed great authority and who, 
though accepting without qualification the traditional scholastic position, 
extended it in one or other minor point arising from the circumstances of 
his own time. John Duns Scotus, for example, Aquinas’s much younger 
contemporary (1265-1308) and the principal ornament of the Order of St. 
Francis in the field of speculative thought, extends or makes explicit sev- 
eral principles. After citing the two quotations from Augustine and setting 


down general principles substantially the same as those of Aquinas, Scotus 
continues: 


Beyond the rules which have been given above as to what is just and what 
is not, I add two. The first is that such an exchange be useful to the community, 
and the second, that such a person shall receive in the exchange a. 
according to his diligence, prudence, trouble, and risk. . . . This second rule 
follows because every man who serves the community in an honest function 
ought to live by his work. But such a one as transports or stores goods is of 
honest and useful service to the community, and should, therefore, live by his 
work. And, moreover, one can sell his effort and care for a just price. But great 
industry is required of one who transports goods from one country to another 
inasmuch as he must investigate the resources and needs of the country. There- 
fore, may he take a price corresponding to his labor beyond the necessary sup- 
port for himself and those of his establishment employed according to his 
requirements, and thirdly, something beyond this corresponding to his risk. For 
if he is a transporter or custodian of goods (e.g., in a warehouse), he does 
this at his own risk and for this risk he is in all conscience entitled to some 
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th an recompense. And this is especially true if, now and then, through no fault of 


tions his own in such a service to the community he suffers a loss; for a merchant 
) the engaged in transport now and then loses a ship laden with fine wares, and the 
the custodian occasionally loses in an accidental fire, the valuable goods which he 
stores for the use of the commonwealth. 

bk It is evident from these two conditions requisite in just business how some 
. are called business men in a vituperative sense, those to wit who neither trans- 
Sa rt, nor store, nor by their own industry better a salable article, nor guarantee 
‘hen the worth of some object for sale to one who lacks the necessary knowledge of 
man it. These people who buy only to sell immediately, under none of the above 


he conditions ought to be crushed by the community and exiled. Such Speen are 
called by the French regratiers because they prevent the unhampered exchange 


of those who wish to buy or make an economic exchange, and as a result, they 
-_ render a salable and usable article dearer to the buyer than it should be, and 
ing dearer to the seller. Thus the contract is defective on both sides.* 

” The emphasis given to cost factors on the supply side by Scotus caused 
~ certain sixteenth century scholastics to object to his theory as they under- 
™ stood it.** The version of the theory which they took they promptly riddled 
- with objections very similar to those which the Austrian School brought 
q against the classical cost analysis. Not even in this sense would the scholastic 


moralists tolerate an objective theory of economic value. However, as the 

commentator on Scotus justly remarks, ‘They object in vain, for the Doctor 
“ assigns justice and the causes thereof to the nature of the object . . . and the 
common estimate.” 


. The increasing mercantile activity of the Italian cities brought new moral 
: problems to the desk of Antoninus, saint, archbishop of Florence, and a 
4 moral theologian of great repute (1389-1459). Antoninus was not loath to 


recognize changed conditions and to apply the old principles to the new 
facts, and for this reason some have regarded his ideas as involving new 
8 principles. We shall here note merely that his approach is substantially that 


” of Albertus Magnus two centuries before. 

Many unsupportable statements have been made concerning the medieval 
at attitude toward trade; the neat summary of Antoninus will bear repeating. 
. The notion of business implies nothing vicious in its nature or contrary to reason. 
le Therefore, it should be ordered to any honest and necessary purpose and is so 
" rendered lawful, as for example, when a business man orders his moderate gain 
f which he seeks to the end that he and his family may be decently provided for 
. according to their condition, and that he may also assist the poor. Nor is 
‘ condemnation possible when he undertakes a business as a public service lest 
. necessary things be wanting to the state, and seeks gain therefrom, not as an end, 
‘ } but in remuneration for his labor observing all other due considerations which 
: ; We mention, But if he places his final purpose in gain, seeking only to increase 
,' wealth enormously and to keep it for himself, his attitude is to be condemned.** 
Scotus, op. cit., nn. 21-22. 

§ “Soto, op. cit., Book VI, quaestio 2, art. 3; Molina, op. cit., Disp. 348; de Lugo, 


0p. cit., Disp. 26, sec. 4, no. 41. 


“Sancti Antonini, Archiepiscopi Florentini, O.P., Summa Theologica, Verona, 1740, 
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So close is the resemblance of the doctrine of Antoninus to that of his 
predecessors, that the first sections consisting of paraphrase and quotation 
from Aristotle and Aquinas may be omitted. We begin where he, pan. 
phrasing Augustine, and accepting Scotus’s conclusions, proceeds to develop 


them. V 
The value of an article rests on a three-fold consideration, (1) its intrinsic Eun 
qualities, (2) its scarcity, and, (3) the desire which it arouses in us, velc 

The intrinsic qualities of a thing are known from the way in which, duc dec 
to its inherent properties, it is more effective for our use. Thus, good wheaten trin 
bread has greater value for us than barley bread, and a powerful horse has f 
greater value for traveling than an ass. : 

Secondly, the value of a salable object is judged according to its scarcity, that foll 
is, things which are found rarely or with difficulty are more necessary in pro- flue 
portion as, because of their scarcity, we feel a greater need of them and there is g 
is less opportunity of owning and using them. According to this principle, trar 
grain is worth more in time of famine and scarcity than at a time when there con 
is plenty for all... . 

Thirdly, a salable object is judged from its pleasant effect upon us, that is, lhe 
according to the degree in which it pleases our fancy to own and use such sol 
an object. Thus no small part of the value of salable objects arises from the the 
pleasure of the will taking greater or less satisfaction in the use of this thing inte 
or that. One horse is more pleasing to one person than to another, and an 
ornament pleases this — more than that. 

The third thing to be considered regarding the value of an object is that 
we can hardly ever determine it except conjecturally and with probability, and soc 
this not at a mathematical point but within a certain range respecting times, anc 
places, and persons. . . . With regard to the second principle division, namely, h 
that there is an appropriate range within the limits of which prices may vary, ~ 
it should be observed that this may be known in three ways; from law, from M: 
custom, and from practical judgment. First of all, from the law—extra De pel 
empt. et vend., Cum Dilecti.4® This same proper range is known also in a he 
second way. For as Scotus says in his commentary referred to above, experience fos 
shows clearly enough that the matter is ordinarily left to those making the A 
exchange so that, having due regard for each other’s wants, they judge then- . 
selves to give and receive equivalents. . . . Thus a certain real gift or concession om 
commonly accompanies contracts. It is therefore probable enough that when dit 
the contracting parties are mutually satisfied, they wish to concede something els 
to each other as long as they do not too grossly depart from perfect justice. th 

This same appropriate range of is known, in the third place, from in 
practical judgment. For practical judgment dictates that when a thing, which 
in itself is worth ten, is as dear to the owner as though worth twelve, if I vd thi 
pose to own it, I must give not only the ten but as much as it is worth to him th 
according to his desire of retaining it..° One reason why things are worth so! 
vol. 4, Pars 2a, Tit. lus, ¢. 16, n. 2, col. 250. For an interesting comparison see Mill, an 
Ashley ed., Bk. I, ch. 7, sec. 3, p. 106. po 

“This reference is given as written by Antoninus. The passage will be found in 
Decretalium Gregorii 1X, Lib. Ill, tit. XVII, De Emptione et Venditione, cap. III, Alex- - 


ander III, Attrebatensi Episcopo, Corpus Juris Canonici, Editio Lipsiensis 2a, Leipzig, 
1922, p. 518. 
” Antoninus, op. cit., col. 255. 
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his more of less is the shortage or abundance of money among the townspeople. When 

tio they have money, they buy and then things sell dearer, but when those who 

7 have power in the community need money, things are bought and sold for 
es 51 

lop 


We observe here that with the passage of time and with the expansion of 
Europe's economic outlook, the just price analysis was not changed but de- 
veloped. In Antoninus, accepting and building upon his early medieval pre- 


due decessors, we find a doctrine of value based upon three factors: (1) in- 
eater trinsic qualities, which are the foundation of value in any system save that 
has of the hopeless idealist; (2) scarcity, which, as explained by Antoninus 

following Scotus, includes the element of cost; and (3) the subjective in- 
“~ fluence of these objective qualities, (com placibilitas). Finally, some hint 
x is given that money is becoming an independent factor in the process of 
iple, translating value into price. These elements are, and must be the leading 
there 


components in any value theory. Whatever may have been the source of 
le prevailing opinion that medieval value theory was inherent, fixed, ab- 
solute, objective, independent of supply and demand, that source was not 
the writings of the men who are the acknowledged spokesmen for medieval 


at is, 
such 
1 the 


hing intellectual life. 

d an VI 

that Scholastic writers demanded a just price because purchase and sale is a 
and social transaction and social transactions are governed by justice. Purchase 
imes, and sale is a social transaction because man is social by nature, and only 
2m through exchange is he able to provide himself with congruous sustenance. 
from Man is a person with the right and obligation to develop and perfect his 
a De personality. But this he can do only in society. The two societies in which 
ina he invariably seeks and finds the proper medium for development are the 
a family and the state, which are for this reason called natural societies. 
om Among the functions of the state, one of the principal is the procuring of 
sion economic prosperity for its members, yet, for this purpose the state is not 
when directly equipped. Men, ever social in tendency, in this as in everything 
thing else, lean naturally toward association for the more efficient fulfillment of 
ha their material needs, and the state achieves its purpose by fostering, protect- 
vhich ing, or, if need be, restraining these associations. Functional associations of 
| pro- this sort are not absolutely indispensable to social life as are the family and 
> him the state but they are requisite for a healthy commonwealth for which rea- 
worth son they are called quasi-natural societies. They stand lower than the family 
Mill and the state but above the purely conventional society like a joint stock cor- 


poration or a club. 


The achievement of prosperity is patently a codperative enterprise to 
which each producer brings his labor as his means of production and his 


ind in 
Alex- 
eipzig, 


Antoninus, ibid., col. 186. 
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title to subsistence. For the protection of that right and the improvement of 
those powers, it is natural that man should associate with all, owners or 
workers, who funct | the same industry where each makes his contriby. 
tion, whence each r his sustenance. Such associations are the economic 
organs of the body | they are the vertical girders furnishing structural 
balance in the social « e along with the horizontal, geographical, politi- 
cal framework. The exchange of the increased product made possible by the 
diversification of function must take place at a fair price, else the common. 
wealth will suffer. In an organism, the diminution of function in one organ 
means a diminution of function in all. When society permits transactions 
at other than just prices, it is cutting off its nose to spite its face, or is enact- 
ing the ancient pantomime of the hands that would not feed the lazy 
stomach.*? 

In such an organization of society, the tension of class conflict, which is 
unnatural and philosophically as well as practically inhuman, is relieved be- 
cause men, on a basis of what they are, stand united according to what they 
do, not divided according to what they have or have not. There is achieved, 
not a sterile and futile socialization of goods, but a natural and fruitful so- 


cialization of mer 
BERNARD W. DEMPSEY 
Saint Louis Uni 


“The application of tic principles to modern economy will be found in the 
five volume work of H Pesch, S.J., Lehrbuch der National Okonomie, Freiburg, 
1907. Pesch was a } f Adolph Wagner, and Spann rates his work as “the most 
comprehensive econ the German language.” 
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COMMUNICATION 
Economic Service: Comment 


He who assists in clarifying or preserving the meaning of an economic term 
renders a real service to the science. Mr. Wilcox has earned our appreciation 
by calling attention (American Economic Review, June, 1935, p. 283) to the 
tendency of pew utility companies to appropriate the word ‘services’ as a 
description of all their products. Surely this term is worth saving from being 
stretched to include material commodities. 

But must we deny that any utility company sells services? Accepting Mr. Wil- 
cox’s conception of a commodity as being “‘characterized by utility, scarcity, 
transferability and matter,” there are utilities whose products cannot qualify as 
commodities. And among them is the electric utility, selected by Mr. Wilcox as 
an example of a utility selling a product which, only upon close scrutiny, is seen 
to be a commodity. 

Mr. Wilcox made his basic error in the realm of words. He accepted the 
popular statement that an electric utility sells “electricity,” while in fact it sells 
electric current. Then, having stated his intention of discussing “electricity as a 
service,” he proceeds to discuss electricity as a commodity. 

Now electric companies do not deliver to their customers supplies of the parti- 
cles of electricity described by Mr. Wilcox. These particles are present in such 
quantities in all the objects about us as to lack the requirement of scarcity neces- 
sary in a saleable commodity. Furthermore, were any company to render a bill 
demanding that a customer pay for electrons received, it might be shown that 
the electrons had returned to the generating plant to complete the traverse of a 
closed electric circuit. 

A company supplying electric current installs generators which take electrons 
and give them motion and so enable them to do work, much as an air pump gives 
motion to air particles and enables them to operate an air drill, or a carpenter 
gives motion to the head of his hammer and enables it to force a nail into a 
wooden timber. 

Surely this act of setting up a current, for which a company receives payment, 

lay more aptly be termed a “‘service” than a ‘material commodity.” 

: H. CHESTER MITCHELL, JR. 
Washington, D.C. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Formation of Capital. By HAROLD G. MOULTON. (Washington: 
Brookings Institut 1935. Pp. xi, 207. $2.50.) 

This volume is the third in the Brookings study of the distribution of 
wealth and income in relation to economic progress, following close on 
America’s Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity to Consume. The 
dominant theme of the book is that the formation of capital in modem 
society confronts an inherent dilemma. For savings to increase, it is neces- 
sary to reduce consumptive expenditures; yet for investment of these say- 
ings to be profitable, it jually essential that expenditures for consump- 
tion be increased. With our unequal distribution of wealth, savings con- 
stantly tend to compr in increasing proportion of the national income, 
thereby reducing consumption, rendering accumulation unprofitable, and 
checking the format f capital. 


According to Mr. Moulton this disease of excessive capital accumula- 


tion, though chronic, is intermittent. Since our industrial system always 
possesses some idle labor and capital, the production of capital goods and 
consumers’ goods can proceed concurrently, if only it can be financed. And 
the creation of commercial bank credit provides the financial means for the 
expansion of consumptive expenditures, thereby rendering profitable the 
simultaneous investment of accumulating savings. The solution, however, is 
but temporary. Great inequality in the distribution of wealth restores the 
ever-present tendency of savings to increase too rapidly. Steady progress 
cannot be maintained; maladjustment in the form of over-expansion of 
plant and equipment looms on the horizon. Permanent remedy is to be 
found in “a larger flow of funds through consumptive channels rather 
than more abundant 

Not always does tl iladjustment take the form of industrial over- 
expansion. During the 1920’s, though savings appear to have grown more 
rapidly than consumpt <penditures, expansion of plant was kept closely 
in line with the inc consumers’ demand. An excess of capital ac- 
cumulation over productive investment developed. Between 1923 and 1929, 
savings ranged from $12 to $20 billions, while productive investment re- 
mained virtually constant at about $5 billions. Where did the excess savings 
go? Into the stock market, Mr. Moulton holds. “ . . . Aside from that 
portion which went into foreign issues, the excess savings were absorbed, 
dissipated, in bidding the prices of outstanding securities.” 

Two or three points call for comment. In connection with the saving: 
spending dilemma, suj | to be not only chronic but also uninterrupted 
in a creditless society, it is to be noted that Mr. Moulton always assumes 
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an arbitrary increase in savings in advance of any increase in investment 
demand. But suppose the demand for capital goods rises first, due to tech- 
nological advance. Then even though the response of savings involves some 
reduction of consumers’ demand and therewith more idle plant, will not the 
foreseen economies in production lead business men to push through tu 
completion the new capital investments? And if the productivity of capital 
continues to increase, accompanied by increasing savings, is it possible 
to rule out altogether the possibility of a process of gradual adjustment 
through changes at the margin? Surely this line of approach should be fully 
explored before we can regard the dilemma, even in a cash economy, as 
inevitable. 

Mr. Moulton is chary of advancing his full analysis as a theory of the 
business cycle. Yet the concurrent expansion and the later divergence of 
savings and consumptive expenditures are offered as an explanation of 
cyclical maladjustment and collapse. Only for a limited time, as business 
revives from depression, do capital accumulation and consumers’ outlay 
keep pace. Inevitably, the basic inequalities in income distribution lead to a 
too rapid increase in saving (and ordinarily, it is suggested, in investment 
too). The usual result (again not positively stated, p. 138) is a clogging 
of the markets for consumption goods. 

Were this view seriously urged as an explanation of the business cycle, 
it would certainly have to reckon with the weighty arguments advanced by 
Keynes, Hayek, and Robertson in support of the thesis that the causes of 
cyclical expansion are to be found in investment activity. If on the other 
hand, Mr. Moulton intends to advance his excess savings dilemma as in 
some way alternative or supplementary to an adequate business cycle theory, 
it is still necessary to deal with the possibility that this dilemma is not an 
independent cause of maladjustment, but is itself a result of the forces caus- 
ing cyclical fluctuations. And if this position is correct, surely the cure lies 
not in attacking the symptoms of the disease—increasing consumption at 
the expense of saving—but in treating the cause—controlling the cycle- 
generating forces—through monetary policy if that be the appropriate 
remedy. 

With regard to evidence presented to show that recovery comes first 
in consumers’ goods industries, two points may be noted. First, no monthly 
or quarterly data necessary to establish definite leads and lags, are given— 
only annual figures. Second, it is to be remembered that the period of time 
required for the production of most capital goods is rather long; funds 
invested, however, at once enter incomes and become demand for final 
goods. Thus an increase in the latter might show first even in short-period 
indices, although the initiating cause was to be found in rising activity in 
the capital-goods industries. Certainly this would seem to be true of railway 
mileage constructed and purchases of cars and locomotives, cited frequently 
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by Mr. Moulton as reviving later than industries producing final consum. 
ers’ goods. 


Of the interpretation given to the events of the 1920's, two things may 
be said. The first is that the figures used to prove there was a great excess 
of savings over actual investment need careful scrutiny. Accepting the data 
for savings, which come from America’s Capacity to Consume, and turning 
to the figures for investment, we find that they are taken from a study of 
corporate security issues made by Moody’s Investors’ Service. This yields 
an annual sum of approximately $3 billions for “net productive financing,” 
to which is added another $2 billions per annum for net flotations of mott- 


gages. This total of $5 billions contrasts strangely with the results of what 
is at least an equally reliable study, that made by Mr. Simon Kuznets for the 


National Bureau of Economic Research. If we take his figures for the flow 
of producers’ durable commodities and the volume of construction, cor- 
rected for parts, servicing, repairs and maintenance, we get an annual aver- 
age of $16 billions of investment outlay for the years 1923-1929. If we add 
to this net changes in business inventories and in claims against foreign 
countries, as surely seems reasonable, the annual average is nearly $18 bil- 
lions, a figure which at least equals if it does not exceed the data given by 
Mr. Moulton for annual savings. Where is the excess of savings? Something 
is wrong somewhere; both sets of figures cannot be right. 

Finally, even assuming that there had been a temporary over-abundance 
of capital funds, and that this excess was used to bid up stock prices, is it 
likely that funds so used would continue to churn around in the stock market 
indefinitely? A rise in stock prices stimulates corporate investment and new 
issues. If the new securities are in part investment-trust and financial issues, 
the process will be repeated; but the stimulus of low-cost financing is still 
there. And if Mr. Kuznets’ figures are to be our guide, actual investment did 
result. Theoretically, of course, funds can remain in the stock market. If 
they are being used to buy securities, they cannot at the same time be used 
to buy something else. Whether or not they did so during the 20's 1s 4 
question of fact, with which Mr. Lauchlin Currie has dealt effectively else- 


where (Journal of P 


i] Economy, April, 1934). The chief consideration 
against stock-market absorpti 


ion of funds is the organization of the market 

itself, which has frequently been cited as an illustration of the economical 
use of money through effective clearing of the great bulk of transactions. 

Though economists not already favorable to underconsumption views will 

perhaps be unable to accept most of Mr. Moulton’s conclusions, the book is 

intensely stimulating and challenging. It is to be hoped that it will be 


widely read, for it should provoke fruitful discussion of the interesting and 
vital issues raised. 
P. T. ELLSWORTH 
University of Cincinnatt 
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Capitalism and Its Culture. By JEROME C. Davis. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 1935. Pp. xvii, 556. $2.25.) 


I puzzled several weeks over this scathing critique of the profit motive. 
Yesterday I happened to take a 100-mile drive and to call on the manager 
of a huge pea-canning factory with whom and his board of directors, 25 
years ago, as a member of the State Industrial Commission, I had adjusted 
the minimum wages and eight-hour day for women to fit the state law. I 
come this morning to a comparison. I think, after all, there must be some- 
thing worth while for our civilization in an awakened profit motive. I 
think also of the paper manufacturers who asked me and my students to 
find for them the best labor policy in the United States. Also I think of 
leading manufacturers in various industries who appreciated the need of 
unemployment insurance but wanted a plan that would leave them a margin 
for profit and would not compel them to pay relief to their competitors’ 
unemployed, which I thereupon worked out for them and they adopted. 

When my pea-canning establishment was started, 35 years ago, capital- 
istic promoters had come to the little town, had “sold’’ to the citizens and 
farmers the “idea” of the new amazing technical inventions that would 
mow the vines by the acre, would strip the vines from the pods, shell the 
peas and can them, take the neighborhood women and girls away from their 
kitchen thumb-aching pods and set them to sorting peas on a conveyor. And 
now I can see acres of pale green vines with prosperous farms through the 
countryside of exhausted wheat lands, growing abundance of cheap peas for 
a nation, all because the profit motive had been at work in that factory and 
among the farmers. 

Nearly all of the counts in the miserable indictment of our civilization 
brought by Davis against the profit motive I have myself experienced or 
investigated and verified. He backs them up with an arsenal of facts derived 
from capitalists themselves, from public investigating bodies, from private 
investigators like myself. I can even add items to his indictment. I have seen 
whole boards of directors of corporations continuously turning from the 
efficient management of their industrial plants to making fortunes by inside 
knowledge of their own stocks on the New York exchange. I have seen 
thriving properties in my own state, when hit by depression which they 
could not control, turned over to absentee banking syndicates in New York 
which, since then, have dictated harsh labor and price policies in Wisconsin. 
These items of inside speculation and exploitation of investors might be 

added to the painful iteration in Davis’s book. He does not distinguish be- 
tween the profit motive where it leads to betrayal of trusteeship to the na- 
tion and the profit motive where it promotes industry, agriculture and wide- 
spread welfare. Yet I may be out of date. What will happen to my pea- 


canners? 


* Cf. John R. Commons, Industrial Government (1921). 
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But I am not satisfied with his suggested alternatives to the profit motive, 


I cannot see his self verning codperatives inaugurating my pea factory, 
It required promoters from outside and the eager profit motive widespread 
among citizens and farmers. I cannot see his soviets inaugurating anything. 
They only take over or imitate the factories and farms which the profit mo- 
tive had installed. Nor can I see his monopolistic fascism permitting anything 
new or progressive. I suggest, if the diagnosis by Davis is correct for the 
whole of capitalism, big and little, that he should set up as a still better 
alternative a frank! t-and-out military dictatorship to control the capital- 
ists. I would not trust the capitalists or their defenders, if they are to make 
their fortunes out of stock speculation instead of efficient management of 
factories, railroads, farms, wireless and airplanes. A military despotism, at 
least, would be compelled to look out for the health and welfare of the 
masses, for maternity care, for restriction of child labor, for universal edu- 
cation, playgrounds, etc., if for no other reason than to provide an abundance 
of good breeders for an abundance of athletic cannon-fodder. 

Though staggered by Davis's indictment of the profit motive, and myself 
incapable of driving a bargain, yet I think nobody is up-to-date who does not 
at least look into what he has compiled. He expresses the explosions which 
I found on all sides among wage-earners and farmers 40 years ago in the 
depression of the 1890's and again in the depression of the 1930's. Yet 
I still think that the profit motive, if accurately weighed and rightly di- 
rected, is about the n motive to depend upon. Why burn the house to 


roast the pig? 
JOHN R. COMMONS 
Madison, Wiscon 


Economic Essays in Honor of Wesley Clair Mitchell. By ASHER ACHIN- 
STEIN and others. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 
519. $4.25.) 


This volume in honor of Wesley C. Mitchell contains the following 
essays: 

(1) ‘Recent efforts of the federal government in the field of low-rental 
housing,” by Asher Achinstein; (2) “Genesis and import of the collective- 
bargaining provisions of the Recovery act,” by Paul F. Brissenden; (3) 
“Long cycles in residential construction,” by Arthur F. Burns; (4) “Pur- 
chasing power of the masses and business depressions,” by Paul H. Douglas; 
(5) “Obstacles to the statistical approach in economics and the social sci- 
ences with special reference to England,” by P. Sargant Florence; (6) “The 
Marxian right to the whole product,” by Abram L. Harris; (7) “Some te- 
flections on retail prices,’ by Oswald W. Knauth; (8) “Relation between 
capital goods and finished products in the business cycle,” by Simon Kuz- 


nets; (9) “Some basic problems in index-number theory,” by Edward E. 
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tive, Lewis; (10) “Urban decentralization,” by Robert J. McFall; (11) ‘Some 
ory. aspects of economic planning,” by P. W. Martin; (12) “On the changing 
read structure of economic life,” by Frederick C. Mills; (13) “The réle of the 
ing. middle class in social development; fascism, populism, communism, social- 
mo- ism,” by David J. Saposs; (14) “On the current skepticism toward system- 
ling atic economics,” by Horace Taylor; (15) ‘Economic and social aspects of 
the internal migrations: an exploratory study of selected Swedish communities,’ 
tter by Dorothy Swaine Thomas; (16) “The problem of overcapacity,” by 
ital- Willard L. Thorp; (17) ‘‘Plateaus of prosperity and plains of depression,” 
lake by Clark Warburton. 
t of The reviewer has found it impossible to review within any reasonable 
1, at space seventeen essays, many of which deal with extremely complex problems 
the and in which there is no one thread of continuity upon which all the essays 
‘du- can be strung for one type of analysis. This is, no doubt, inevitable in the case 
nce of any book of essays written in honor of an outstanding academic personality, 
since it is natural that the students of such a man will encompass a very 
self wide range of interests. The nearest approach to a central thread in these 
not essays consists in the fact that the majority of them are concerned in one way 
rich or another with the upheaval through which the international economy and 
the the different national economies are passing. As an alternative to trying to 
Yet give a reasonably brief and consequently entirely inadequate summary of 
di- each one of the essays the reviewer chooses to comment on four of the essays 
> to which deal with some of the more general aspects of the current economic 
upheaval. One of these four essays deals with the general subject of the 
S changing structure of economic society; another deals with the most basic 


of the causes of the breakdown of our economic system; another deals with 
the efforts to overcome this breakdown through national planning; while 


IN- the last analyzes the nature of the socio-economic movements which have 
IX, been given tremendous impetus by the economic depression. 
ing Mills in his “On the changing structure of economic life” maintains as 
his central thesis that the essence of economic society is change. ‘“The whole 
ital has properties of an order fundamentally different from those of its parts, 
ve- and the behavior of the whole is not to be explained in terms of the be- 
3) havior of the individual elements which make it up.” Again he says, “A 
ur- static economy is conceivable, but the laws which describe its working have 
as; no meaning in the world into which economists are born and with which 
sci- their theories should deal. Temporal change should enter as an integral and 
"he primary element of economic thinking.” 
re- Changes in the organization of business enterprise and in the structure 
en of production, changes in the system of prices, and changes in the capital 
uz- structure have profoundly altered the character of the economy. The ex- 
E. pansion of the structure of production over time brought about greater 
ther 1935] General Works, Theory and Its History 495 
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efficiency, but the extended structure Mills believes to be more delicately 
balanced, and more sensitive to shocks than would be a simpler organization, 
The operation of a productive mechanism which is implemented with q 
towering structure of capital goods for profit-making purposes is accom- 
panied by an increasing production of goods of elastic demand. Consequently 
the productive mechanism is always subject to the contingency of shifts in 
demand, causing more than proportionately large repercussions in the 
employment of men producing capital goods. 

Concurrently with the tremendous expansion of the system of prices in 
the modern economy has gone the throwing of additional burdens upon 
the price as a regulator of economic activity. Likewise the emancipation of 
price from governmental control began very soon to be accompanied by 
new restraints which produced new rigidities. Monopolistic and semi- 
monopolistic control, with or without a recrudescence of government regula- 


tion, prevents the flexibility of prices which is assumed to result from com- 
petition. As a result of the development of a price system insufficiently te- 
sponsive to changes in saving and investment, there may develop the appar- 
ent phenomenon of “‘oversaving’’ and ‘‘overinvestment.” While true exces- 
ses of saving or of investment do not exist, the apparent phenomenon does 
reflect fundamental structural defects in the economic system. Mills holds 
that the changes which are taking place ‘‘are modifying in fundamental 
ways the operating characteristics of the whole system we have built up for 
the satisfaction of our economic wants.” 


In discussing the theory of ‘Purchasing power of the masses and business 
depressions,” Douglas rightly says that orthodox economists have always 
looked with contempt on the theory. Indeed it would not be too much to 
say that disbelief in the theory has been considered the touchstone of 
economic literacy. Yet to demolish the theory, orthodox economists rely 
almost entirely upon the validity of Say’s Law. It would be interesting to 
know, therefore, how many economists there are, even among those who 
consider themselves orthodox, who would maintain that an examination of 
the actual mechanism of our modern systems of production, marketing, 
banking and distribution would demonstrate that production generates what- 
ever purchasing power is necessary to take off the market whatever com- 
modities are produced 

Douglas analyzes the well known theory and shows some of the ways 
in which deficiency of purchasing power arises. He then discusses “The 
purchasing power of the masses, other distributive shares, and production 
during the period 1922-29.” He concludes that the evidence clearly shows 
that the income of the masses did not rise fast enough during this period 
to take off the market the amount of goods which industry had become 
technically capable of producing. Douglas advocates preparing two indexes, 
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one of the total money prices of goods produced and one of the money 
incomes of the masses. Whenever significant disparity develops between 
ith a these two indexes, he advocates a series of steps which would increase 
the incomes of the consuming masses. 


Martin begins his discussion of economic planning with the observation 
Nthe that “under the stress of the depression that burst upon the world in the 
autumn of 1929 the efforts to restore the old economic order definitely 
ceased. In almost every country, some form of economic planning, so called, 
has since made its appearance.’ Economic planning in some form and in 
some degree is taking the place of the typical nineteenth century economic 
d by organization. Profits, competition, the gold standard, and international trade 

were “the economic maxims on which the nineteenth century stood four- 


on square.” Martin maintains that the leading nations of the world, contrary to 
aan these maxims, are moving tentatively toward: (a) the organization of busi- 
y te. ness undertakings by industries; (b) positive methods of meeting industrial 
par: depressions, 7.e., not by a reduction in prices and costs but by a reinforce- 
sae, ment of purchasing power; (c) pronounced nationalism in the conduct of 
hon monetary policy and international trade. He recognizes that the major indus- 


olds trial countries fall into two distinct classes in respect to their relation to 
economic planning. The dictatorships of Russia, Germany, and Italy he finds 


a politico-economic in their tendencies. The democracies of the United States, 
Britain and France are, by contrast, socio-economic in their outlook. Never- 
theless the direction of economic movement follows the trend line away 

las from nineteenth century maxims and toward the three main tendencies 

ways enumerated under (a), (b) and (c). The author then discusses the various 


h to means by which the new forms of industrial organization, reinforcement of 
purchasing power and economic nationalism can be worked out. 


> of 
In discussing “the rdle of the middle class in social developments,” 
wa Saposs performs a service in pointing out that fascist movements are “the 
af most recent progeny of populism.” Populism itself he sees as the character- 
ing istic form of middle-class protest against capitalism. The present depression 
hat- has brought about a distinct revival of populism in the United States. On the 
lace, assumption that the decline in business activity stops short of catastrophe, 
Saposs believes that populism here will be likely to continue to manifest 
rays itself in its democratic rather than in its fascist form. Although middle-class 
The unrest is the dominant factor in socio-economic movements throughout the 
tion world today, the history of populism in the United States and elsewhere 
wal demonstrates, he believes, its probable futility. This is likely to be true 
siod because fundamentally populism seeks to restore the former position of the 
ee middle-class, small-business man and farmer. The march of economic events 
vm impelled by forces inherent in modern forms of industrial production render 
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lieves that the time is ripe for a fusion of the 
| middle class with the proletariat for a joint efor 
with a collectivist society. 
CALVIN B. Hoover 


United States. By RALPH C, EPSTEIN. (New York: 
Research. 1934. Pp. xi, 678. $5.00.) 

ipon data published by the Department of Com. 

rce Book for the Study of Industrial Profits. For 

‘ trading, 88 mining and 346 financial corpora. 

inbroken record of income statements during each 

d in addition supplementary statements for 71 
record through 1932. 

on the problem of measuring profits, which con- 

ok, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell points out that 

net changes in the position and prospects of the 


ppraisals that look forward to the uncertain future 


vocable past. Like all mixtures of past history, and 


tatements of profits are necessarily subject to variable 


It follows that a statistician who is trying to 
critical of his basic data, and the precision with 
s endeavored to weigh the importance as well as 


tatistical data amply manifests such care. He has set 
lity for statistical studies of this character. 


tal object of the book is the presentation and 
lustrial profits, it is conspicuously preoccupied 
that there does not exist an average or central 

h all industries tend to “gravitate.” This general 
rofits tend in any precise way to gravitate toward 

. healthy symptom and useful as a service to the 
Furthermore, the presentation of a set of statistical 
haracteristics of static variability is a valuable con- 
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words, it would be just such a picture as Professor Epstein’s well executed 
frequency diagrams so clearly depict. 

- er, for the particular period which has been taken, one might 
expect to find a wide range of variability i in profits obtained, largely due to 
the great measure of “economic planning” characteristic of the period— 
there were private monopolistic Price stabilization schemes, national and 
international managed credit régimes as well as even national or govern- 
mental price stabilization schemes. To take such a period in which to test 
out the capacity for competitive profits to move toward a central tendency 
may not be a fair trial. One may well ask the question whether or not the 
sustained low earnings of certain groups of industries and high earnings of 
others during this period were not related to these conditions; and it is 
possible that “the failure of competition to function, as is often assumed, in 
directing the flow of productive resources between industries and groups” 
was due to the widespread vogue of planning and price-stabilization schemes 
of the period, supported as they were by managed credit systems. 

Taking the actual statistical results, it becomes a question whether or not 
one would say that they per se bear out the conclusion that profits do not 
gravitate toward a central tendency. The figures presenting the frequency 
distributions of profits for various periods and various groups of industries 
disclose a number of highly interesting statistical facts. In the first place, 
at times of normal activity, the distributions are nearly normal curves, while 
at times of drastic decline, the curves take on a very skewed character, only 
to converge back to normal frequency distributions again within the space 
of a short year or two. Allowing for this tendency to skewness during 
periods of rapid change, the frequency curves seem to show from year to 
year a very significant tendency to retain approximately the same range of 
variability, and to approximate a normal distribution with (statistically 
speaking) a significant central tendency. In other words, as profits swing 
down and up from year to year, there is a definite tendency for the whole 
range to swing in unison, giving the impression of a well defined and more 
ot less concerted movement. That this interpretation is not wholly unique 
to the reviewer is indicated by the fact that such indeed was very largely 
the conclusion reached in a similar study of these same data made by 
Raymond T. Bowman under the title The Statistical Study of Profits (1934), 
to which Professor Epstein makes a fleeting reference. 

JAMEs G. SMITH 

Princeton University 


Plan or No Plan. By BARBARA WOooTTon. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart. 1935. Pp. 360. $1.60.) 

The problem of economic planning involves three levels of analysis: the 

engineering, the economic and the political. The past five years have wit- 
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nessed a deluge of contributions on the first (and simplest) level. We hay. 
had blueprints for a planned economy, charts of plenty and various techno. 
cratic schemes all revolving around the physical possibilities of our produc. 


tive machine, and deploring, whether explicitly or by inference, the saj 
pass to which it has been brought. 

With this book, the argument moves up to the level of economic reason. 
ing. While much ink has heretofore been used in discussions of Marxism, 
it is a commonplace that Marxist writers are weak in the constructive prob. 
lems of operating that classless society toward which the whole creation is 
alleged to move. Miss Wootton has made a brave start toward raising the 
whole controversy to a more intelligent plane. It is not that she has said 
anything new to economists, but rather that she has said with clarity and 
no little felicity of style what has heretofore lain imbedded in a jargon 
which the layman finds insupportable. It is the intelligent general reader 
who must in th | be convinced and Miss Wootton understands how to 
reach him. 

Chapter 1 sketches the nature of No Plan, indicates the réle of the price 
mechanism built up through innumerable individual choices among alter- 
natives, and in particular emphasizes the quantitative nature of the choices 
—the weighing of less and more. Chapter 2 sketches the economy of Soviet 
Russia and points out the extent to which decisions are transferred to 
central authority, and in what measure they remain in the election of the 
individual as producer or consumer. The Soviet devices of rationing, incen- 
tives, credit control, agricultural organization and a limited free market are 
introduced not by way of description but as mechanisms to accomplish 
certain ends which a free bargaining economy arrives at in other ways. 

The remainder of the book weighs (on the economic plane) the merits 
of plan versus no plan. Miss Wootton favors plan, which is not to say that 
she favors “communism” as against “capitalism.” Three secondary causes 
of trouble in an ‘“‘automatic” price mechanism are found to be: first, the 
margin of error inevitable in the making of millions of decisions, all de- 
pendent on unknown future forces; second, the lack of a controllable mon- 
etary system; and third, the attempt to superimpose a mass of restrictions 
on a system of which self-regulation is the cardinal principle. Beneath all 
these, and most fundamental, in the author’s view, lies the inherently “cen- 
trifugal” tendency of an unplanned system—that is, the tendency for each 
producing group to encourage the largest possible output by all other groups 
and to insist on the utmost enforceable scarcity for its own product. “In this 
whole matter we are up against one of those problems which arise whenevet 
it is to everybody's advantage to be the one exception to a rule which every: 
body else observes.”’ It is the one against the many, the conflict of economic 
interest versus the joint interest of all in maximized output. 

Now, it may be asked, is not this a universal tendency of all organized so- 
ciety? Is there anything in the nature of a planned economy which can be 
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expected to overcome it? Memory runs back to the numerous communal 
experiments which have been wrecked on this rock. Miss Wootton sensibly 
admits that this centrifugal force can never be wholly eliminated. In so far 
as price incentives are relied on to apportion labor among industries, rela- 
tive scarcity will have its effect, except as mitigated by non-acquisitive social 
attitudes. But, what is more important (in the author's view), “a planned 
economy can at least restrict the influence of this potential conflict between 
the one and the many to the sphere of activity of those who are to carry out 
as distinct from that of those who frame, the programmes of economic ac- 
tivity.” The managers of industry, though never wholly immune to corrup- 
tion “are at least exempt from the temptation, which is the despair of 
capitalism, to frame plans according to which the industry with which they 
are personally concerned will deliver as little product as possible in exchange 
for as much money as possible. Because the remuneration of the planners, 
or managers, does not vary directly with the margin of profit of any industry 
for which they have responsibility, this temptation has no meaning for 
them.” 

Miss Wootton regards public control of the means of production, at least 
in the major industries, as vital. The dilemma of expropriation or perpetua- 
tion of a class of rentiers, she would solve by the issuance of terminable 
annuities to security holders, thus providing for a gradual tapering off of 
vested interests. How all this might be brought about is another matter, 
whose discussion belongs on the political level. The merit of the book lies 
less in its conclusions than in the spirit of reasoned analysis of the economic 
problems which planning must encounter and in the effort to bring to bear 
on these problems the experience of the Soviet State. 

B. A. THRESHER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Edited .by EDwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
and ALVIN JOHNSON. Vols. I-XV. (New York: Macmillan. 1930-1935. 
Pp. 10102. $112.50, the set.) 


Projected definitively eight years ago after several years of discussion, 
appearing volume by volume over a period of five and a half years, and 
now complete in fifteen volumes, this enterprise is colossal and unique. 
It is unique in scope and catholicity. Its nearest analogue, the Handwérter- 
buch der Staatswissenschaften, is limited to economics with one article on 
Gesellschaftswissenschaft to indicate awareness of the existence of sociol- 
ogy.’ The Encyclopaedia includes not only economics and sociology, but also 


_" The reviewer has not access at present to the fourth (post-war) edition of the Hand- 
wdrterbuch but trusts to memory in stating that it has not substantially broadened its scope. 
The total number of pages (not including index and tables of contents) in the eight volumes 
of the third edition (1909) is 9542. The Encyclopaedia has 10102 pages. There is usually 
somewhat more on a page of the latter work. 
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politics, history rudence, anthropology, penology, social work, statis. 
tics, the “‘semi-social nces—ethics, education, philosophy, and psychol- 
ogy, and the “‘social implications” of biology, medicine, geography, linguis. 
tics, and the history urt. The contributors to the Handwérterbuch were 
almost exclusively Germans, with a sprinkling of foreigners for distinctly 
foreign topics. The 1 clopaedia is international. When ‘“‘an American 
author of equal competence with a foreigner’ could be found to write a 
particular article h« given the preference ‘‘on the score of convenience,” 
but throughout, the licy of the editors has been to select the writer best 
qualified. They have drawn upon the scholarship of the whole world. 

The initial and perhaps the principal object of the undertaking was to 
foster conscious! f the interdependence of the social sciences and co- 
operation between them. To this objective we may probably attribute a 
unique feature of tl rk—the “Introduction” in Volume I. It contains 
an article by the r-in-chief on the definition and classification of the 
social sciences, 221 s on the development of social thought and institu- 
tions beginning with the Greeks and, under the title “Social sciences as 
disciplines,’ 119 pages on the institutional history of these sciences in 11 
countries or groups of countries. This introduction does not, however, ex- 
clude more detailed histories of the special sciences. Thus for economics the 
fifth volume giv 52 pages on the history of doctrine—a general in- 
troduction, and art the ‘‘Physiocrats,’’ the ‘‘Classical School,” “Mar- 
ginal utility econon the “Cambridge School,” the “Historical School,” 
“Socialist econom Socio-ethical Schools,” ‘Romantic and universalist 
economics,” the “Institutional School.” No important school can complain 
of being overlooked either at this point or in the selection of contributors 
for special subjects 

It follows fro: racter of the work that the readers of this journal 
would be better ser by a review of significant articles on topics related 
to economics than | review of those on economics itself. But the cobbler 
must stick to his t. As typical, however, of what many of us may have 
done and of the | int variety of the contents, the reviewer confesses 
that the first article found himself reading when the fifth volume came 
to hand was not one of those on the history of economic thought referred 
to above, or J. M. Clark’s on “Distribution” or F. H. Knight's on the theory 
of “Demand curves,” or E. J. Working’s on “Statistical demand curves,’ 
but the one on “‘Diabolism.” An interesting history, that of the devil. His 
greatest achievement, some may think, is the depression which set in about 
the time when the first volume of the Encyclopaedia was going through 
the press. Publish January, 1930, this volume contains no hint of the 


1] 


calamity that had | ) the world. Nor does the second, published Sep- 
tember, 1930. But it has an article on “Guaranty of bank deposits,” 4 
chapter in the history of eight American states which now has an almost 
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antiquarian flavor. As volume succeeded volume and contact with the con- 
temporary situation began to show, one wondered to what extent the 
alphabetical sequence would fall in with the swift course of events. But 
certain topics reappear under different titles so that the work as a whole 
is nearer to date than seemed possible. Thus after articles on “Collective 
bargaining” (W. H. Hamilton), ‘American Federation of Labor’ (Com- 
mons), “Labor movement’’ (Commons) had appeared before Section 7a 
of N.LR.A. was dreamed of, there was still “Trade unions” to look forward 
to. These are the subject of the first group of articles in the final volume, 
and in the division on the United States and Canada, Norman J. Ware 
gives no very detailed discussion of Section 7a indeed but as much as could 
be said tentatively in regard to its significance.* Other important features 
of N.LR.A. are discussed in a somewhat general way under ‘Economic 
stabilization” (Soule) and, in greater detail, by Myron W. Watkins in 
articles on ‘“Trade associations” and ‘‘Unfair competition.” 

There is no separate treatment of the present depression but in seeking 
light on its causes a combination can be made. Wesley C. Mitchell’s article 
on “Business cycles” is a useful summary of his great work on the subject. 
Its perhaps too brief section on “Leading explanations of business cycles” 
may be supplemented by articles contributed by exponents of different 
theories, e.g., Lescure on “Crises,” Spiethoff on ‘‘Overproduction,” Hayek 
on “Saving.” On the monetary and price aspects of the cycle there are the 
articles on ‘““Money” (Gregory), “Price stabilization” (Commons), the 
“Price system” (Myron W. Watkins). There is no easy introduction to 
Keynes's bewildering ‘fundamental equations” and their gyrations but that 
may not be humanly possible. The most popular theory, now as in other 
times of depression, and the one on which daring schemes are most fre- 
quently based, the theory of underconsumption as the result of insufficient 
consumer purchasing power, is mentioned several times; but a somewhat 
detailed criticism would be helpful. The seasoned analyst easily finds rea- 
sons for rejecting the amateurish arguments of its more popular advocates, 
but the matter is not simple. 

On the most fundamental and controversial subject in economics, the 
theory of value and distribution, there are able statements by writers well 
qualified to present the point of view which is probably the most acceptable 
(at least provisionally) to the majority of American, English, and Austrian 
economists. F. H. Knight contributes on “Value,” “Demand curves,” “Sup- 
ply,” “Interest,” ‘Profit’; Viner on “Cost”; F. A. Fetter on “Rent”; 
Marschak on “Wages.” The helpless scepticism of those who disagree, quite 
properly in a work of this character, is given no expression. 

Confronted by the wealth of material presented, the reviewer feels at 


“There is also in Volume XIV one paragraph devoted to labor codes under “Trade 
agreements” (Perlman). 
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loss. Only the wildest maverick would venture on criticism of the work 


of the foremost authorities, and the briefest summary of their articles js 
out of the question. Even a catalogue of the more important transcends the 
space allowable to a review. But some of those going beyond the interests 
of specialists, and symptomatic of the deeper anxieties of our time, may be 
mentioned. There is the masterly article by the editors in the “Introduc. 
tion”—“War and reorientation.” Also ‘National economic planning” 


(Lederle), “Imperialism’’ (Bonn), “Bolshevism” (Dobb), “Gosplan’ 
(Dobb), ‘‘Russian Revolution” (Hans Kohn), “Fascism” (Beckerath). On 


German fascism there is an article, “German national socialism” (Heuss) 
in Volume XI published in October, 1933. In the last group of article 
in that volume, “Political parties,” there is one by Sigmund Neumann on 
the German parties already almost a matter of history. If the volume had 
appeared a year or two later they might not have been recorded there, as 
the extinct parties of Italy are not recorded. And let us note that several 
German contributions to the earlier volumes have since then suffered a 
change of address 

With our rejoicing at the completion of this great work there comes also 
a feeling of sadness that no more volumes are to appear. In these none 
too cheerful times each volume as it came to hand was an event, and when 
its most inviting parts had been consumed there was the eager speculation 
on what the next would contain. Truly the editor and his associates have 
served us well. They have earned the lasting gratitude of a large body of 
students and of scholars 

G. A. KLEENE 


Trinity College 


The Mind and § By VILFREDO PARETO. Edited by ARTHUR LIVING 
STON. Vols. I-IV. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1935. Pp. 497, 386, 548, 
480. $20.00, the 


Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation. By LAWRENCE 
J. HENDERSON. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. vii, 119. 
$1.25.) 

The final appearance, after being heralded for so many years, of the 
English translation of Pareto’s Trattato di Sociologia Generale is surely a 
event of the first importance for the social sciences of the English-speaking 
world, though perhaps not altogether for the reasons most generally her- 
alded. The editor, his collaborators and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated upon the successful completion of so monumental a task. 

The particular form which Pareto’s venture into sociology takes happens 
to be of the greatest importance to all economists who are interested in 
the general status of their science relative to the other social sciences. 


Pareto’s experience has a peculiar relevance to the current methodological 
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controversies in American economics between “orthodox” and “‘institu- 
tionalist’” schools. For he took a way out of the situation underlying the 
controversy which is not very widely accepted, at least in any systematic, 
methodologically self-conscious form, but which is in my opinion exceeding- 
ly fruitful. 

"In this connection Pareto’s personal history is interesting. His concern 
with economic problems began from a practical, political point of view. 
He became involved as a popular writer in the protectionist controversy in 
Italy in the eighties on the free trade side. From here he turned to eco- 
nomic theory as a “‘pure’’ science, linking it up with his previous training 
in mathematics and the physical sciences. Finally to supplement his eco- 
nomic theory, in part in an attempt to understand the same concrete prob- 
lems of protectionism with which he started, he turned to the immense 
task of formulating a treatise on general sociology. 

This personal experience is formulated in the Treatise in his extremely 
interesting discussion of the relation of protection to the general cycles of 
social change with which he is there concerned. Here he carefully dis- 
tinguishes three things: (a) the direct economic effects of a protectionist 
measure, (b) the indirect economic effects and (c) the social effects. To 
get an accurate picture of the concrete results all three must be considered 
together in close interdependence with each other. 

The direct economic effect is in general a “destruction of wealth.” But 
this may (not must) be counterbalanced by the indirect effects through the 
relation to other than economic elements of the social situation. This comes 
about above all through the fact that protection puts into the hands of 
government a very far-reaching control over economic opportunity. Under 
certain circumstances this may be used in such a way as to favor the entrance 
to such opportunities of a certain type of persons, the “‘speculators’’? who 
would otherwise be denied the opportunity to rise to positions of influence. 
The result of this transfer of control over enterprise may, on account of 
the productiveness of this group, be an augmentation of wealth in the com- 
munity more than sufficient to counterbalance the direct economic effects. 

But under the third heading Pareto puts the question into a still wider 


| perspective. The relation of protection to a process of “circulation of the 


elite” is part of the general alternation between relative predominance of 
the first two classes of “residues” in the governing classes. That is, it is 
patt of the process by which men of “faith,” of strong moral character, 
who are willing and able to use force to defend their faith and their posi- 
tion, are gradually displaced by men facile in “combinations” who govern 
by “ruse” but who are in general unable to use force, of whom the “‘specu- 


lators” are one sub-type. This process, proceeding far enough, eventually 


‘Vol. IV, Sec. 2208ff. 
"A technical term of Pareto’s. See Vol. IV, Sec. 2313. 
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creates an unstal tuation in which the governing class can be easily 
overthrown by persons organized to employ force to attain their ends. Suc 
a revolution will result in the end of the previous cycle, including that of 
increasing economic prosperity. To this result protection contributes jt 
quota. It is itsel rn, of course, in part a function of the other element; 
A certain type of § rning class, in command at a certain phase of Pareto’; 
cycle, will tend rn to protectionist policies on account of the exigencies 
of its own positi t has need of the “‘speculators’’ and protection offers 
an immensely | ful means of winning their support. 

This example may serve as an introduction to the general issue of the 
relations of economics and sociology in Pareto’s thought. What impressed 
him were above all three facts: (1) That the teaching of “pure” economi 
theory was in general that protection would lead to a “destruction of 
wealth’ —the exce} were of quite minor importance; (2) that the 
protectionist mov t had, in continental Europe, steadily gained ground 
in spite of this fact, and (3) that the immediate result had not been detri- 
mental to economic prosperity but rather the reverse. The third fact, a 
we have seen, h plained by the zndirect economic effects of protection, 
the second by tl tion of the governing classes. 

Most economists may be presumed to be familiar with Pareto’s work in 
economic theory h attained its most comprehensive formulation in 
his Manuale a’! Politica. In spite of its mathematical formulation, 
its general tone is ‘‘orthodox”’ or ‘‘neo-classical.”” But from the above con- 
sideration of the question of protectionism, and similar treatments of other 
problems, Paret not conclude that the inability of economic theory 
alone to give a sat tory solution of a concrete ‘“‘economic”’ problem (e.g, 
to explain the eff 1 given protective measure) was a reason for dis- 
carding the ec theory. He concluded rather that the economic theory 
was correct, but ract, dealing with only one element of a comple 
situation. To get factory solution of the concrete problem it is neces 
sary to synthesiz« results of economic theory with those of other theories 
dealing with the r elements in the same situation.?® It is this, above all, 
which his sociol: meant to do—to provide a theory, analogous to the 
economic, of these ot lements. 

In this revier possible to give only the barest sketch of the structure 
of his general t ts genesis from the problem of the scope of eo 
nomics is evide: the fact that the point of departure is from a distinc 
tion between tl |’ and the “non-logical” elements of action and 
the fact that o: former is positively defined, leaving the latter as4 
residual category. ] al action includes, the economic element but 1s 4 
broader categor ing also the technological, political and other ele 
ments. It is defined ictions consisting of “operations logically united 


* For an explic see Vol. I, Sec. 33-37. 
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to their end’’* from the point of view both of the person performing them 
and of an observer having “a more extensive knowledge” of the circum- 
stances—the former being the “‘subjective,” the latter the ‘‘objective’’ as- 
pect. This is essentially the familiar postulate of ‘economic rationality.” 
Insofar as it departs from this standard for any reason whatever, action is 
non-logical, which Pareto explicitly states “does not necessarily mean il- 
logical.” 

Since the “logical” elements of action are in his opinion fairly ade- 
quately analyzed by other sciences, especially economics, Pareto devotes his 
analytical attention in the treatise to the non-logical element. Here he fol- 
lows a peculiar method which has not been very generally understood. 
There are, he says, two roughly distinguishable sets of concrete data which 
may be studied—"“overt acts” (B) and the linguistic expressions of 
“theories” associated with them (C). Both may be regarded as causally 
connected with a non-observable “state of mind’ (A) from which on the 
whole they result. Now the ‘theories’ (C) may be regarded as a more ac- 
curate index of (A) than can (B), which is more influenced by the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the situation, etc. Hence he confines his analytical 
attention to (C), the “‘theories”’ associated with non-logical action. 

Insofar as action is logical it may be regarded as “resulting from a process 
of reasoning.” This process of reasoning, the “theory’’ associated with 


| logical action takes the form of a scientific theory, a “logico-experimental”’ 


theory as Pareto calls it. Non-logical action, on the other hand, proceeds 
from “‘a certain state of mind,” “sentiment,” etc.* While scientific theories 
reflect external facts, those associated with non-logical action, which are 
‘theories’ current in society departing from the scientific standard, are, 
as Pareto generally puts it, “manifestations of sentiments.” 

To the study of these non-scientific theories, or more accurately theories 
insofar as they are non-scientific, Pareto then addresses himself by the in- 
ductive method. The result of his induction is the distinction of two ele- 
ments in these theories, a relatively constant and a relatively variable. The 
former he calls ‘‘residues,”’ the latter ‘‘derivations.’’” 

Thus the famous category of “residues” is not an “‘instinct” or “drive” 
or any other psychological element, but the constant element in non- 
scientific theories. The residues are not themselves the “‘forces’’ which de- 
termine non-logical action but are rather ‘‘manifestations” of them in much 
the same sense as a thermometer-reading manifests the thermal state of 
2 substance,* The real forces lie in the ‘‘state of mind” or more specifically 
the “sentiments,” 


Vol. I, Sec. 150. My translation from the French. 
* This scheme of analysis is given in Sec. 162. 

sec. 161. 

"See Vol. II, Sec. 868. 

*Vol. II, Sec. 875. 
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The question of the kind of doctrine Pareto is advancing when he lays 
such great stress on the residues becomes then a matter of what is included 
in this category of “sentiments.” It will be remembered that the conce 
of non-logical action was in the first place a residual category and it follows 
that this character is shared by that of sentiment. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that further analysis, beyond the point to which Pareto himself ex. 
plicitly carried it, reveals more than one element. In fact as ultimate nop- 
logical elements in action we find two main categories emerging. One is 
the ‘‘non-rational” psychological factor of instinct or drive, the other that 
of “ultimate value-attitudes.’’® 

The latter form the source of the ultimate ends of action even though 
the adaptation of means to end is ‘‘logical.’’ That is, in this case even though 
there is a logical element, the means-end relationship, there is also in con- 
crete action a non-logical element, that of ultimate ends. The residues, the 
“major premises’’ of non-scientific theories, contain as ome element these 
ultimate ends. They are not “‘statements of fact’ but “manifestations of 
sentiments’ because the ultimate ends of action are not determined by 
the exigencies of the conditions of action but form a separate element. 

These value-attitudes are expressed not only in the form of ultimate 
ends of ‘‘logical” means-end relationships, but constitute at least the main 
basis of another extremely important class of actions namely “ritual” ac- 
tions, both magical and religious. The discovery of the immense social im- 
portance of ritual and not its dismissal as the result of mere “ignorance” 
and ‘‘superstition’” may be regarded as one of the most important results 
of Pareto’s explicit study of the “‘non-logical’’ elements of action—a dis- 
tinct improvement on the type of economist who tends to generalize his 
postulate of economic rationality to cover human action as a whole. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this central logical structure of Pareto's 
sociological thought for two reasons—because it is one of the best exam- 
ples available of the way a realization of the limitations of economic theory 
in the solution of concrete problems may lead directly from a consideration 
of the place of the « mic element in human action to a consideration 
of the other elements in relation to it. In this respect Pareto’s experience 
is highly instructive. It is of the greatest interest to economists as a means 
of placing their discipline in its wider perspective, and to sociologists since 
the path from the economic (more broadly “rational” in Pareto’s “logical” 
sense) element of action into the sociological is ome of the main paths 
by which a science of sociology has been emerging in the recent development 
of European social thought. In that development Pareto deserves for this 
reason alone an important place. The second reason for emphasizing his 


theoretical analysis is that it has been very generally misinterpreted in the 
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discussion in such a way as seriously to obscure the questions here dis- 
cussed. 

This theory does not, however, remain hanging in the air, as it were. 
Pareto uses it in the latter part of the book to develop a most interesting 
theory of cycles of social change of which I have given a bare hint in the 
discussion of protection above. There is no space to go further into it here. 
It represents, however, one instance of a highly significant type of turning 
point in the interpretation of the general trend of contemporary social 
change. The slackening of economic “progress,” the resurgence of violence, 
and of nationalism and other “‘irrational’’ faiths all find a place which it 
is dificult to find for them in the theories of orthodox liberalism. In his 
interpretation of some of these concrete phenomena Pareto advances views 
which have provided the main subject matter of the popular discussion of 
his work. I do not propose to enter upon that discussion here. Suffice it to 
say that though he is doubtless open to criticism at many points, and, like 
almost all writers, probably exaggerates the importance of certain aspects, 
nevertheless his work will well repay careful consideration along with 
other interpretations. But equally his concrete theories should be inter- 
preted in the light of his general theoretical problems, which many have 
failed to do. 

I have not discussed Pareto’s views on general scientific methodology 
because it seemed to me that other aspects were of greater interest to econ- 
omists. Pareto was himself trained in mathematics and physical science. 
Both in economics and in sociology he always had in mind the methodology 
of the physical sciences as a model. In this respect, however, his work was 
much more sophisticated than that of the earlier ‘‘positivists’ in the social 
sciences. He is far less open to the charge of importing physical science 
concepts into fields of phenomena not adapted to their use. 


On this aspect of Pareto’s work Professor Henderson’s little book should 
prove an indispensable guide to the serious student. It is written by a man 
who is a careful, thorough and penetrating student of Pareto’s work and 
at the same time an eminent scholar in some of the natural sciences on the 
background of which Pareto would like to have his own work projected. 
It stands out head and shoulders above every other secondary attempt with 
which I am acquainted to interpret Pareto’s methodological position. 

For the most part I think there is to be accorded high praise and little 
criticism for Pareto’s “natural science” methodology of sociology. His scep- 
tical and sophisticated form of it divests it of most of the objectionable fea- 
tures of “positivism,” reducing it to the methodological fundamentals of 
science in general, natural or social. It need only be said, I think, that 
Pareto's general preoccupation with the natural science model rather closes 
his mind to the importance of some methodological questions peculiar to 
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the sciences dealing with human action, notably those pertaining to the 
status of the ‘‘subjective aspect’ of action and the interpretation of forms 
of ‘‘symbolic expression.’ Such questions arise, however, in an acute form 
only at a relatively advanced stage in the analysis on the frontiers of Pareto’; 
own theory. This disadvantage is much more than counterbalanced by the 
clarity and cogency of Pareto’s argument on the more general level. One 
who has gone through his work thoroughly certainly should be forever 
cured of many of the most common and—alas—still prevalent errors. 

In conclusion let 1 state—Pareto’s Treatise was not written as and 
should not be taken as the bible of a new religion—for the worship of 
“science’’ is just as much a religion as any other. It is a scientific treatise 
written by a great tist for scientists; it is unquestionably one of the 
few most eminent works of its kind in its time in the social sciences. Its emi- 
nence, however, does not lie so much in its final systematization of the 
pioneer work of others, but in itself being a pioneer work, pushing the 
boundaries of systematic scientific theory into regions which though by no 
means uncharted in human experience have been none the less highly in- 
adequately subjected to rigorous scientific analysis. It stands by no means 
alone in this attempt. The approximately contemporary works of Dutk- 
heim and Max Weber furnish two other instances. But it is one of the few 
most important of its kind 

TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard Universit) 


The Economic Morals of the Jesuits: An Answer to Dr. H. M. Robertson. 
By J. Broprick. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. 158. 
$2.25.) 

This polemical little volume is concerned with the refutation of Dr. Rob- 
ertson’s ‘‘contention that it was the Jesuits rather than the Puritans who 
made nascent capitalism respectable by giving it religious encouragement.” 
Apparently recent questioning of the moral legitimacy of laissez-faire cap- 
italism has caused a flurry among the putative fathers. In an addition to the 
literature on religion and capitalism, Dr. Robertson? imputes to Max Weber 
the attempt to maintain a causal relationship between Calvinist Puritanism 
and the “spirit” of capitalism. It is open to serious question whether such 
an interpretation of Weber's position can be defended. At any rate an 
effort is made to show that capitalism was secular in origin, and has “arisen 
rather from the material conditions of civilization than from some religious 
impulse.”’* 

* Brodrick, p. 121 

* Aspects of the R: Economic Individualism: A Criticism of Max Weber and His 


School, H. M. Robertson, Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
* Ibid., p. xvi. 
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Among other points, Robertson contends that the change in economic 
morality, being a part of a general intellectual movement, was not confined 
«o Calvinism, but influenced Catholic writers as well. On this score Calvinist 
and Catholic (especially Jesuit) teachings on the doctrine of the calling, 
on theological morality in economic affairs, and on usury, are compared. 
Quoting from sixteenth century sources, Robertson purports to show that 
“Scots bibliolatory” (séc) rather than stimulating a spirit of capitalism, 
curbed it. Having shown the capitalistic guilelessness of the Scotch Calvin- 
ists, he goes on to accuse the Jesuits of furthering the development of a 
capitalist mentality by the compromises they made with the conditions of 
economic life. In such compromises the Jesuits went farther than the 
Puritans because of their intimate connections with the laity. 

These “commonsense confessors of a workaday flock”” were supposed 
to have encouraged the formation of the new economic ethics mainly by 
the use of three devices, namely, casuistry, the doctrine of probabilism, and 
that of the direction of the intention. ‘The Jesuits—left the way open for 
an unrestrained individualism in economic affairs. Under pressure from 
the laity whom they had to humour, they had given their blessing to every 
operation of the commercial spirit.”* As examples of the use made of these 
doctrines, Robertson cites the case of an innkeeper who invites a guest to 
dine on a fast day—this is moral and lawful because the primary purpose 
is to make a profit and not to incite to sin; also the case of a merchant who 
holds to the “‘probable’”’ opinion that the sale price of a commodity as set 
by public authority was unjust—he could “‘sell with false measures in order 
to compensate himself, and swear that he had neither exceeded the rate 
nor sold with false measures.”*® After analyzing the justification of usury by 
the Jesuits, Robertson maintains that “the special mission of the Jesuits 
in connection with business affairs was already becoming apparent.’’* In 
fact, “it would not be difficult to claim that the religion which favoured the 
spirit of capitalism was Jesuitry, not Calvinism.” 

Brodrick takes issue with this contention, and accuses Robertson: (a) 
of making gratuitous generalizations concerning the economic morality of 
the Jesuits; (b) of (perhaps unintentionally in his zeal) choosing his texts 
to make a case; (c) of taking texts out of the context which modifies them 
and explains their application; (d) of using sources and authorities un- 
critically, without tracing their genealogy, nor valuing them as historical 
evidence. In two chapters entitled ‘“The lineage of a libel,” Brodrick traces 
the origin of the sources upon which Robertson relies so heavily. La The- 
ologie Morale des Jesuites, La Morale Pratique des Jesuites, La Morale des 
/esuites, the notorious Lettres Provinciales of Blaise Pascal, Pirot’s Apologie 


Ibid., p. 107. Ibid., p. 107. 
Ibid., p. 149. " [bid., p. 164. 
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pour les Casuistes, etc., were all the results of the Jesuit-Jansenist contro. 
versy of seventeenth century France. The first of these was issued as , 
“resounding censure’ of the Jesuits by the doctors of the Sorbonne in 1659 
and purported to show that the “one idea of the Jesuit moralists is to x. 
commodate the law of God to the corruption and vicious habits of the 
century, nor are they ever reluctant to betray the truth in order to serve 
their politics.’’* 

In Chapter 4 is discussed the case of the Bishop of Angelopolis, who js 
identified as an illegitimate Spanish hidalgo suffering from a persecution 
mania. In 1639 he was appointed “‘to the richest bishopric in Mexico, 
Puebla de los Angel Controversy with the Jesuits over tithes and their 
right to carry on in his diocese, led to their excommunication by him and 
a long correspondence with the Pope in which he makes many unfounded 
charges against “the moral teaching and private behaviour” of the Jesuits 
and many exaggerations concerning their wealth. This evidence appears in 
La Morale Pratigue, etc., upon which Robertson relies. Chapter 5 takes up 
certain “misleading” cases used by Robertson and, by putting them back 
in their context, attempts to show that the Jesuits did not so thoroughly 
“dedicate their pieties to the new God of Big Business.” Cardinal de Lugo 
and his supposed approval of sweating, Tamburini and the Innkeeper, the 
Seville College Failure, Pirot and the Bankrupt, the teachings of Escoba: 
are each taken up in turn. The cases are shown to be so qualified as to 
provide little moral encouragement for the type of behavior indicated by 
Robertson. Chapter 6 discusses the Five Per Cent Controversy and shows the 
Jesuit doctrine on interest-taking to have been the cultural consequence of 
the medieval Catholic doctrine, modified to meet new commercial condi- 
tions. It was not the unqualified thing Robertson makes it out to be. 

Robertson is also accused of misinterpreting the doctrine of “prob:- 
bilism,”’ by making a rather naive use of it. This doctrine, as Brodrick main- 
tains, was used prior to the Jesuits and is still used by theologians outside 
their ranks (as is casuistry as well). Finally the parallelism set forth be- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant notion of the “calling” is due toa 
superficial comparison of the two doctrines. George O’Brien has a good 
discussion of the difference in his Essay on the Economic and Social Effect: 
of the Reformation 

Brodrick has made a powerful case against Robertson—who has cet 
tainly not made his point on the evidence adduced. Partly as a result of 
this, and partly on other grounds, it is doubtful if Robertson has made his 
case against Max Weber. As opposed to the danger of Weber's construc 
tional method, the historical method seems to have dangers of its own. 
(Robertson calls Weber’s method constructional because it ‘constructs ab 

Brodrick, p. 3: Ibid, p. 74. 
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tract ideal types instead of accurately describing facts.) The notion that 
the Jesuits “are everything by turns and nothing good, traders out of their 
sphere, exploiters disguised as evangelists, time servers, and unscrupulous 
casuists’”?° willing to make any compromise, must be given up. Brodrick 
himself states, however, that “the main error of the Jansenists with regard 
to the moral discipline of Christianity was to consider it as a static, immuta- 
ble thing instead of a life which develops and adapts itself to the needs 
of different epochs and civilizations." . . . In the application of moral prin- 
ciples to the constantly changing conditions of human life, they (the Jesuits ) 
allowed for the changes. .. . 
MAuRICE FREEMAN 
Ohio State University 


German Monetary Theory, 1905-1933. By Howarp S. E.uis. Harvard 
econ. stud. 44. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xv, 462. 
$5.00.) 

“The purposes of this book are two: to make available in summary form 
the contents of a large literature from which many students are debarred by 
the obstacle of language or time; and to present critical comparisons and 
appraisals of its outcome in the light of monetary science generally” (p. 
viii). The second purpose probably explains why Hawtrey, Keynes, Pigou, 
and Robertson receive as much attention and space as do any equal number 
of German writers. 

As one reads this book he is impressed with two things: the first very 
favorable, the second unfavorable. The favorable impression is that Ellis has 
read the German literature carefully and critically. It is apparent that he has 
spent years to do a careful piece of work. In the main his appraisals are im- 
partial (perhaps this means only that the appraisals of Ellis agree with those 
of the reviewer). 

This book is good enough to deserve some detailed criticism in which the 
reviewer differs from the author. The major portion of this review will be 
devoted to these criticisms—not with the idea of disparaging the book as a 
whole but rather to make it a little easier for others to read. Although certain 
earlier works (e.g., Wicksell’s Geldzins) are included in this volume, 1905 
is taken as the date of origin in as much as Knapp’s remarkable Staatliche 
Theorie appeared in that year. That this book is remarkable is indicated by 
some evaluations of Ellis. Knapp (together with others of the nominalist 
movement) by writing this “sterile” book (p. 38) “performed a signal 
service” (p. 105) and also began a spirited discussion which “in the aggre- 
gate yields definitely valuable results” (p. vii). “Knapp has been the victim 


” Ibid., p. 88. 4 Ibid., p. 66. ® Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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of a good deal of misinterpretation. To appraise his writings it is therefore 
necessary to undertake first a painstaking inquiry into the real gist of his 
argument” (p. 13). When Ellis comes to examine Wicksell, however, he 
offers a “lengthy quotation to those possessing an appetite for ferreting out 
‘real’ meanings’ (p. 159). He himself seems to have lost the appetite in 
the intervening pages 

It is apparent that Ellis has spent much time to get the “real gist” of 
Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie. And he has done a fine piece of work. It is un. 
fortunate that he is inconsistent in one particular. He states (p. 30): “From 
the angle of practical politics . . . it would seem that Knapp’s omission of 
scarcity is not only poor theory but also bad strategy.” On page 33, however 
Knapp “himself maintains that limited issue is indispensable, especially 
where an overvalued money threatens to ‘pile up’ in the treasury.” Finally, 
when Ellis comes to his summary and appraisal of Knapp, he states: (p. 37): 
“But limitation of supply . . . Knapp utterly ignores.” Although Ellis man- 
ages to bring logic out of the confusion of some writers, he has not explained 
how a person can maintain as indispensable what he utterly ignores. 

With the judgments of Ellis upon certain writers, ‘“‘May future students 
of monetary problems be spared my pains in examining the writings of these 
persons (orthodox chart lists) and the Bendixen and Liefmann following” 
(p. 40, note), most persons who have made an examination would probably 
agree. It is, however, unfortunate that he dismisses Karl Schlesinger with: 
“The difficulties of a mathematical treatment in a foreign tongue prevent 
my utilizing (his) Theorie der Geld- und Kreditwirtschaft, which appears to 
me well worth the attention of mathematical economists” (p. 175). This 

an anomalous footnote to Schlesinger’s preface!’ 
And in view of this statement Ellis might have been more charitable to 
Phillips for his negle t of Wicksell. 

Ellis rather chides American and English economists for their neglect of 
Wicksell (p. 158). “American students of money and banking may note 
with interest that the principle commonly attributed to Phillips, the limit to 

* The book was published in 1914. Among other things which Schlesinger develops is 
the rate of exchange betwe two countries on paper standards. Concerning this he says 
(p. 147): If we ignore the deviations which take place within narrow limits around parity, 
the exchange rate equals the relation between the purchasing powers of the monetary units. 
Schlesinger, however, has s to ion other than the term purchasing power parity. 

One who is acquainted with re t Ger rman monetary theory would not expect a bibliog- 
raphy to mention every F rift of the world’s greatest inflation, but he would expect 
that a bibliography upon this subject which is exhaustive enough to include Plato’s Law: 
and Republic and Aristot i ind Politics would also include the publications of the 
committees which examined the German banking system in 1908, 1926-1930, and 1933 
(though the reports of the last committee may not have been available in time) ; Plenge's 
Von der Diskontpolitikt zur Herrschaft iiber den Geldmarkt; Weber's Depositenbanken und 
Spekulationsbanken (bot ned in passing in a footnote but not in the bibliography); 


Schlesinger’s 35-page review of Somary’s Bankpolitik—an extensive article of value in its 
own right. 
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the credit expansion of an individual bank given in the parallel advance of 
the banking system, was unambiguously stated by Wicksell in 1898, and that 
Wicksell in turn credits Wagner with having stated the principle—at least 
as applied to the issue of bank notes. The unmerited neglect which Wicksell 
has suffered in American and English economics until recently is indicated 
by his remaining unrecognized by Phillips and others in connection with the 
credit expansion principle.” But this principle had been stated clearly by 
none less than Marshall in English ten years before the Geldzins was pub- 
lished! (Marshall before the Royal Commission on the Values of Gold and 
Silver on December 19, 1887; reprinted in Official Papers, p. 37.) Until an 
antiquarian traces the history of this idea we may not know its origin. Mean- 
while, we do know it to be old.? 

The reviewer does not wish to be misunderstood. He is not trying to give 
the origin of the idea nor to say that the neglect of Wicksell is not unmerited. 

There are certain technical errors or errors in proofreading which cause 
difficulty to the reader. On page 150-151 Ellis states: “‘Neisser, believing 
that velocity in the business sphere reaches a ‘technical minimum’ set by the 
rapidity of bank clearings . . ."" No specific reference to Neisser’s works is 
given. However, there is a reference to Marschak, whose work is under sur- 
vey at the time. If one refers to Marschak’s article it appears that it is a techni- 
cal minimum of Kassenbedarf—not of their reciprocal: velocity—of which 
Neisser speaks. And indeed that is obviously what is meant. On the same 
score, later in the same paragraph (line 5, p. 151), minimum should read 
minimum of cash balances or maximum of velocity. Strangely enough, a fur- 
ther error on the same point occurs in footnote 3 on page 172; for, taken in 
connection with the text to which it applies, this note would tell us that 12.5 
—13.5 person turnovers per year is a higher rate than 250—290 person 
turnovers per year. 
Kar R. Bopp 


University of Missouri 


The House of Adam Smith. By Ext GINzBERG. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 265. $2.75.) 


This is an interesting and in many ways a provocative book. The Wealth 
of Nations—the bible of modern capitalism, as Mr. Ginzberg calls it—is 
taken as a text to show how the doctrines of Adam Smith, written to im- 
prove the lot of the farmers and laborers of the eighteeenth century, have 
been used to exploit the farmers and laborers of the nineteenth century; and 

: My colleague, Professor Elmer Wood, who is making an exhaustive study of the litera- 
ture of the early nineteenth century, tells me that the principle was generally understood in 
England early in the century. And, indeed, James Pennington gave a classic statement of the 
whole matter in 1829 (Paper Communicated by Mr. Pennington reprinted as Appendix I, 


Pp. 117-127 in Tooke’s A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Effects Ascribed to the Resumption 
0} Cash Payments on the Value of the Currency, London, 1829). 
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to this is added Adam Smith’s experience at the hands of Herbert Hoover 
and Pope Pius. There are some eleven chapters, devoted to such subjects as 
“Merchants and knaves,” “Farmers and gentlemen,” “The laboring poor,” 
“The learned and the pious,” “A better world for all,” “False prophets,” 
“Hell called heaven,” ““A dangerous oracle,” “Flesh and spirit.” 

Mr. Ginzberg approaches the subject from the point of view that Adam 
Smith’s doctrines have never been given a fair trial and that his approach 
has never been fully appreciated. Thus the book is based on a thesis—not 
only on one but several. The result is that the thought of Smith is pte- 
sented as a paradox. Now Adam Smith cannot be understood without a 
realizing sense of the varied economic development of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; this is not discussed as it should be. That Smith developed his doc- 
trine of the abolition of economic restrictions in answer to mercantilism 
goes without saying, for the idea of liberty stands out on every page; free- 
dom of trade was his answer to mercantilism. He never directly mentioned 
Steuart and other mercantilists; but when the Wealth of Nations did appear 
mercantilism in the course of his argument was simply undermined. Smith 
was not a doctrinaire in any sense of the word; he never put forth the ab- 
stractions attributed to him. He even defended the Navigation acts. 

Whether or not Karl Marx was more indebted to Smith than to Ricardo 
for his economic theory as claimed by Ginzberg is an interesting but rather 
unprofitable question. Both Smith and Ricardo posited a labor theory of 
value. Ricardo has generally been regarded as the source of many of Marx's 
theories. The use of abstract reasoning on the part of Marx may be traced 
to Ricardo. Numerous illustrations and the results of experience ate given 
on most every page of Smith. That is one reason for the continued readable- 
ness of Smith. “‘Smith,’’ says Ginzberg, “is never doctrinaire.” On the 
other hand, neither Ricardo nor Marx can be read without effort. 

Soon after Smith’s death economics unfortunately got into politics and 
its ideas became political slogans. Laissez-faire, never advocated as an ex- 
treme doctrine by Smith, became rife. The rapid development of English in- 
dustry after Smith, brought in the manufacturer as the ruling class and les- 
sened the influence of the landed classes. The followers of Smith did not 
take such a wide view of economic development as he had and were inclined 
to put theories into the form of rigid laws. The result was “the dismal sci- 
ence’ through which little could be done for the betterment of humanity. 
Smith, however, was not its father. 

In this connection the chapter on Herbert Hoover presents itself and 
affords another illustration of the influence of politics on economic think- 
ing. Whatever the shortcomings of Mr. Hoover may have been as President, 
the attributing of the source of American individualism to Adam Smith 
seems very far-fetched. Rugged individualism was a product of American 
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conditions, such as apparently boundless resources, frontier conditions, in- 
dividual initiative, and free land; and if these conditions have passed so 
probably has rugged individualism. To this conclusion Smith would proba- 
bly agree. At any rate, politics and clear economic planning are poor team- 
mates. 

Not enough is made of the fact that the Wealth of Nations was pub- 
lished 150 years ago and that much water has gone under the bridge since 
that time. Much of the eighteenth century philosophy held by Smith has 
cen discarded by succeeding generations. Natural law and natural rights no 
nger receive the credence once accorded them. The doctrine that “one 
woking after his own interests is impelled, as if by an invisible hand, to 
promote the public interest’ has long been discarded. It is now seen that 
individual interest and public interest do not always harmonize, and that 
the interests of society must be looked after. Individual initiative on the 
one hand and social welfare on the other must be recognized. The defect 
of this book is that it lacks historical perspective in that it fails to recognize 
the necessity of harmonizing these two forces as far as possible. Neither 
one without the other will lead to a healthy social order. Economics when it 
is either static or doctrinaire is dead. 


b 
Ic 


GEORGE MILTON JANES 
Oberlin, Ohio 


The Nature of the Capitalist Crisis. By JOHN STRACHEY. (New York: 
Covici Friede. 1935. Pp. vi, 400. $3.00.) 

The incoming of varieties of fascism has compelled communists to re- 
examine the foundations of their belief as set forth by Karl Marx himself. 
And, from those who, like Strachey, started off with the Fabian Socialism 
of the British Labour Party, then seceded with Sir Oswald Moseley to what 
he afterwards discovered to be a fascistic movement, then seceded again to 
communism, we should expect a study of Marxian theory derived from 
their own experience. Strachey’s book is the ablest and most understandable 
exposition of Marxian theory among those now appearing. He faces the 
charge of a communistic overthrow of existing democratic governments by 
revolutionary violence with the alternative charge that the fascistic theory 
leads also to an overthrow of democratic government by revolutionary 
violence. In Marx’s terminology it is the ultimate choice between “bar- 


barism’’ and ‘‘communism.” His is not a book of practical advice for plan- 


The Marxian theory, like all theories, Strachey contends, is not set up 
‘0 explain actual behavior but to enable us to peer under what we see and 
‘0 discover the inherent tendencies, the sub-structure which inevitably leads 
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to the crisis of capitalism. He does this by repeatedly demonstrating tha 
Marx was dealing, not with individual capitalists in their competitive strug. 
gles, but with “capitalist production as a whole.” Individuals disappear 
because the system as a whole has an inherent tendency to push on to the 
inevitable end which he finds to be fascism or communism. 

On this ground he answers all the critics of Marx, especially Bohm. 
Bawerk, who, he thinks, is the last and most capable of the critics. They 
could never understand Marx because they could not rid themselves of 
their individualistic and merely superficial approach. They could not se 
the system as a whole. They saw it only as the visible parts, whereas be. 
neath the visible parts is the Marxian analysis of the whole system, te. 
gardless of individual capitalists, individual laborers, farmers and others, 
His is far from being a ‘‘behavioristic” theory—it is a theory of society as 
a whole with its inevitable tendencies. 

He divides the present-day schools of capitalistic theorists, regarding the 
capitalist crisis and trade cycles, into two schools, those who claim that 
there is not enough money, including Douglas, Hobson, Fisher, Cassel and 
Keynes, and those who claim that there is too much money, like Hayek 
and his following. Hayek’s theory is the only one that makes sense, but 
all of them fall into the dilemma of “profits or plenty,” which ate in- 
compatible, and are identical with the alternatives fascism or communism. 

On this ground he criticizes his former colleagues of the British Labour 
Party. They do not see this inevitability of the struggle between fascism 
and communism. The reason is that British capitalism exploits, by unre- 
sisted violence, millions of laborers and peasants in India, Africa and other 
dependencies, and the surplus value which it obtains elsewhere is used to 
pacify the laborers at home. They should immediately turn to communism 
as their only preparation and defense when once this foreign exploitation 
is exhausted. 

There is casual reference to the American New Deal which suffers by 
its commitment to the profit system. On the whole the book gives a valu:- 
ble and illuminating treatment of the theories of Karl Marx in contrast 
to the other theories of recovery from depression. 

JOHN R. Commons 

University of Wisconsin 


NEW BOOKS 


CarVER, T. N. The ¢ tial factors of social evolution. Harvard sociological 
stud., 1. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 564. $5.) 

Carver begins with the declaration that scarcity and self interest are the 
ultimate basis of human conflict and misery, and concludes with his program 
for the abolition of poverty by calling to the colors of civilization the best 
talent from the academic and professional pursuits to the work battalions of 
industry, management and invention to increase the productivity of manual 
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labor. To quote from his final pages, “The world over, wherever these (man- 
agement) are scarce or of low quality, manual laborers are poorly paid for the 
sufficient reason that the product per worker is small. The world over, wherever 
managers, investors, inventors, and technicians are numerous and of high 
quality, wages are high. There is no exception to this rule.” Carver would at 
the same time restrict immigration and thus stop importing poverty. Wealth 
is but a tool in the service of society and hence must be bent to the uses of the 
eradication of poverty. He cites the disparity of earning capacity as between 
occupations and as among individuals of the same occupation as the result of 
occupational congestion. 

Essentially this volume is a sociological work interested primarily in the 
roblem of living together in large numbers. How men came to live together 
in the first place is examined in the light of the four classical theories, familistic, 
intelligence, militaristic and economic. The réle of conflict and the concept of 
progress, the social nature of man, human and moral adaptation, culture and 
survival, give one an idea of some of the topics included by the author in his 
discussion of the essential factors of social evolution. He definitely connects 
social with biological evolution and shows that social evolution is merely a 
continuation of the process of biological evolution through variation and 
selection. The volume is well worth the careful perusal of all those interested 
in the total field of the social sciences because of the catholicity in the selection 
of the material and the broad-gauge manner in which he develops his thesis. 


EpwIn S. BURDELL 


CorseTT, J. F. and HerscHKowiTz, M. L. Modern economics. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1935. Pp. x, 601.) 

Evans, J. G., JR. Basic economics in a democratic society using a machine tech- 
nology. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. 139. $1.50.) 

Presumably this book is designed to show a reader unacquainted with eco- 
nomics the action a society must take to maximize its economic welfare. 

The first chapters, after explaining the law of diminishing returns, the least- 
cost combination, and the law of comparative advantage, reach the conclusion 
that the largest output would be produced under free exchange with the number 
of firms in each industry which would allow production by every firm at the 
least-cost combination. Possibly that conclusion is easiest and best for an ele- 
mentary explanation. But, since no mention is made of the inclusion of entre- 
preneural rent in costs nor of the possibility of all firms being equally well- 
managed, it is hardly true that the society would be benefited if the more ef- 
ficient firms stopped at the point of least cost. In so short a discussion of the 
factors of production, accuracy might be sacrificed to brevity in the description 
of capital; but the sacrifice entailed in this book is questionable when capital 
is classified under cultural resources in company with the state of the arts and 
social customs. 

Of the later chapters, the two on the quantity of resources and money are 
balanced and clear. But the chapters.on the pricing of resources and con- 
sumers’ goods might well be expanded at the expense of the final chapter which 
covers the background of economics, and which is so crammed with quotations 
that it lacks coherence. 

Disappointment is inevitable for one with some knowledge of economics, if 
the promise in the preface that the book will be the study of economics “from 
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the point of view of the interests of a democratic society using a machine-powe, 
technology” is taken to foretell a novel treatment. Practically all that js sai4 
would, fortunately for the principles of economics, hold for a society withoy 
a “‘machine-power technology.” The idea of equality of income inherent in ; 
democratic society is well treated, but is hardly a new approach. 

R. S. Howey 


FERRARA, F. Lezioni di economia politica. Vols. 1 and II. (Bologna: Zanicheli 
1935. Pp. ciii, 803; 793. L. 40, each vol.) 

GEMMILL, P. F. Fundamentals of economics: a textbook for introductory collese 
courses in economic principles. Rev. ed. (New York: Harper. 1935. Pp. xiv, 
608. $3.) 

GraziaDEl, A. Le capital et l’intérét: critiques aux théories de Marx. (Patis 
Rieder. 1935. Pp. viii, 187. 25 fr.) 


Graziani, A. Studi di critica economica. (Naples: Dante Alighieri. 1935, 
Pp. 335.) 

The bulk of theoretical argument will be found in the chapters concerned 

with consumers’ surplus, monopoly and price discrimination, capital and in. 


terest, inflation, wage theory and taxation. Most of them were written sever: 
years ago, but have lost nothing in freshness and significance. It should be 
added that they have been brought up to date with references to the lates 
literature, revised and re-written in several parts. 

Professor Graziani stands, on the whole, on Austrian ground, but he ques. 
tions the usefulness of Bohm-Bawerk’s conception of an average production 
period and stresses, so far as the determination of interest rate is concerned, 
the imperfection of the investment market. The light which his views throw 
on some of the issues recently debated between Professor Hayek on the one 
side, and Professors Sraffa, Knight, etc., on the other will be apparent to the 
reader, no matter how far he finds himself in agreement with them. 

As to wages, in addition to criticisms to J. B. Clark’s marginal produc. 
tivity theory which are quite familiar to readers of Professor Graziani’s classic 
Istituzioni di Economia Politica, an examination will be found of important 
points connected with arbitration and “wage boards or courts, with reference to 
the organization and problems of the Italian corporate state.” 


A number of essays deal with certain aspects of classical thought, from Adam 
Smith down to Ricardo, Malthus and J. S. Mill; one is an appreciation of Mar- 
shall’s Memorials, a lengthy and important paper, reprinted from a recent 


issue of the Review Economique Internationale, tests the practical bearing 
of economic truth: the welfare-economics line of attack is praised, and Pro- 
k 


fessor Robbins’ well known views are criticized. 
Bruno FoA 


Gross, R. A measured economy. (Boston: Christopher Pub. House. 1935. Pp. 
63.) 


LEontIEV, A. Political economy: a beginner's course. (New York: Internation 
Pubs. 1935. Pp. 285. $2.) : 
Miyajima, T. Souvenirs sur Charles Gide, 1847-1932. (Paris: Recueil Sirey 


1934. Pp. xvi, 199.) 

Tsunao Miyajima, economist and author, who for several years studied undet 
Professor Gide at the Collége de France, and was later representative of Japan 
at the International Labor Office, has written this little book as a memorial to 
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his beloved and venerated master who, though somewhat austere and unap- 
proachable, was on very friendly terms with the family Miyajima. The value 
of the book is enhanced by numerous illustrations, including photographs of 
Gide, the author, numerous relatives and friends, and three reproductions of 
landscapes reminiscent of Corot, which suggest that had Charles Gide not been 
a great economist, he might have been equally distinguished as a painter. 

This book will be welcomed by the friends and admirers of Gide in many 
lands as a worthy tribute to a great man and as giving a number of intimate 
notes about his life. Among these one might mention the fact that he was an 
avowed disciple of Fourier, J. S. Mill, and Bastiat; that he was a “passionate 
pacifist,” devoted to international solidarity; that he was an honorary member 
of many foreign societies, but not of the French Academy; that he avoided 
celebrated people like Mahatma Ghandi and their swarms of admirers; that he 
had a pique against Cassel who, he said, had boycotted all his books in the 
Swedish universities ; that he was a friend of Japan, although he disagreed with 
Count Okuma as to the decadence of Europe and the destiny of the United 
States and Japan to dominate the world. In discussing this extreme view he 
said, “Your turn will come, perhaps, but meanwhile we prefer to count on you 
as friends rather than heirs.” 

While deploring crises and the consequent depressions, he said that the eco- 
nomic organism needs bleeding and purgation every ten or twelve years and 
that crises are the price of progress. He had no confidence in great public works 
as a means of reducing the effects of crises, and he condemned the forty-hour 
week as tending to increase costs of production and the number of the un- 
employed. In reply to a direct question about unemployment he said, “Yes, 
unemployment seems to me to be the result of the contradiction between falling 
prices and the price of labor which does not wish to fall.” Altogether the author 
has done good work in presenting Charles Gide as a vivid personality and an 
admirable type of economist at the same time realistic and idealistic. 

J. E. LERossIGNOL 


Part, G. U. Lezioni di economia generale e corporativa. Vols. I-III. (Padua: 
Milani. 1935. Pp. 276; 340; 250. L. 32; 37; 30.) 

Pirou, G. Les théories de Véquilibre économique: L. Walras et V. Pareto. (Paris: 
Loviton. 1935. Pp. 407. 60 fr.) 

PREISER, E. Gestalt und Gestaltung der Wirtschaft. (Tibingen: Mohr. 1934. 
Pp. vii, 128. RM. 6.30.) 

In contrast to the main trend of German economics, which has been con- 
cerned with problems of social policy and the development of the economic 
system in its relation to other phases of social life, notable attempts have been 
made to create new sciences, managerial economics (Betriebswirtschaftslehre) 
and private economics (Privatwirtschaftslehre) , which would be more realistic, 
exact, and free from the charge of special pleading. To avoid the reproach 
of exclusive concern with the technique of profit-making and of naive ac- 
ceptance of the status quo, some of the writers on managerial economics have 
contended that the principles derived from the study of individual enterprise 
have a more general significance and are applicable to any social order, even 
one without private capital or pecuniary calculus. 

The author’s task is to examine these claims and to discuss the proper rela- 
tion of management to economic science. No one will dispute the value of 
better accounting, plant layout, etc.; but the author shows that the choice of 
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techniques is conditioned by the social order. One need mention only market. to the 
ing problems to show this dependence. Furthermore, the concepts of efficiency, techno 
economy and rationality, which it is asserted are universal in application, have depen 
been treated only in the framework of a Kyo Consequently, the author erecter 
rejects the claims of managerial science to be anything more than technology, 
devising practical means for predetermined ends. He is also out of sympath 
with the schools of thought which have denied the applicability of scientific WEBER, 
method to social phenomena and so have treated economics as a study of blot. ' 
welfare or interpreted it subjectively, Economics, as any other science with 
prediction value, must be based on observation and logical and mathematical 
analysis, supplemented by statistical technique. He regrets that the defenders 
of pure economic science have been too closely allied with liberalism and Probles 
capitalism. There is no necessary connection, since an observational science (I 
can be built about any group of facts. And, incidentally, only such investigations 
would seem to have much chance of survival under present circumstances, 
HENRY J. BITTERMANN 


In 
dieta, 
vestiga 
Roos, C. F. Dynamic economics: theoretical and statistical studies of demand, comm 

production and prices. Monog. of the Cowles Commission for Res. in Econ., 

no. 1. (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press. 1934. Pp. xvi, 275.) 


This book—a curious conglomeration of advanced mathematics and eco- 
nomic naiveté—is the first of what is to be a three-volume mathematical 
treatise on economics. Following a dubious critique of static equilibrium west 
theory, Dr. Roos writes 250 pages of what — to be dynamic analysis 
and which, so far as the reviewer can see, adds but little to what is already 
known. 

The book is really a badly organized collection of investigations which Dr. 
Roos has made in recent years. These statistical studies have considerable in- 
terest as such, but it is not to be expected that their collection constitutes a 
treatise on dynamic economics. 
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Russy, G. L. Smaller profits, reduced salaries and lower wee the condition, 
the cause, the cure. 6th ed. (New York: Schalkenbach Foundation. Pp. 64. 5c.) 

SPIRITO, U. Capitalismo e cor porativismo, (Firenze: Sansoni. 1933. Pp. xx, 156. 
L. 15.) 


Both the defender of individualistic capitalism and the vituperative pro- 
ponent of radical economic reforms will be likely to find little solace in this 
volume. The author, having previously stated his basic een of the corpo- 


rative state in Critica dell’Economia Liberale (1930) and in Fondamenti 
dell’/Economia Corporativa (1932), in the present volume sets out to make 
a critical examination, largely on an empirical and philosophical basis, of 
humans under the two economic systems, capitalism (old style) and corpora- 
tivism. Basic to the entire discussion is an assumption of ultimate community 
of interests between the individual and the group. The author’s use of “abso- 
lute liberalism” and “absolute socialism” differs both from the commonly 
accepted principle of collective utilitarianism and from the ideal of ultimate 
individual purposefulness. As supported by the author, the superiority of 
corporativism appears to be conditioned upon the bountifulness of national 
resources. A nation with both an abundance of resources and an advanced 
technology would long hesitate to subordinate the individual’s personal liberty 
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to the degree which appears implied in this study, although the advance of 
technology and economic specialization extends individual as well as group 
dependence and destroys the foundations upon which pure individualism 
erected its argument of personal freedom in economic action. 

F. F. BURTCHETT 


Weser, A. Leitfaden der Volkswirtschaftspolitik. (Munich: Duncker und Hum- 
blot. 1935. Pp. viii, 206. RM. 4.20.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Problems of the New Cuba. Report of the Commission on Cuban Affairs. 
(New York: Foreign Policy Assoc. 1935. Pp. xi, 523. $3.00.) 

In response to an invitation extended in March, 1934, by President Men- 
dieta, the Foreign Policy Association selected eleven of its members to in- 
vestigate conditions in Cuba. Financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, this 
commission spent several weeks visiting the Cuban provinces. The two 
avowed objects of this inquiry were to collect ‘the relevant facts of Cuban 
life’ and “to outline certain possible solutions for the principal economic 
and social problems of the country.” Individual members of the commission 
were made responsible for collecting and analyzing the data relating to the 
assigned topics. 

Dr. R. L. Buell, director of research of the Foreign Policy Association, 
was presumably largely responsible for the speedy collection and the general 
organization of the large amount of material assembled for this volume. 
Professor C. C. Zimmerman gathered and analyzed data on Cuban family 
life. Professor W. G. Smillie studied the health of the Cuban people. 
Professor Lester M. Wilson prepared a conspectus of the educational sys- 
tem of Cuba. Miss Helen Hall was assigned the social welfare of the 
Cubans. Mr. C. A. Thompson made an analysis of labor problems. Professor 
L. H. Jenks assembled material concerning the sugar industry. Professor 
F. D. Graham studied Cuban currency and credit. Professor F. W. Fetter 
made a survey of public finance and public debt. Dr. Ernest Gruening 
turned his attention to public utilities. Mr. M. L. Wilson investigated prob- 
lems of the soil, of agriculture, and of forestry. 

These collaborators presented interesting, if not convincing, solutions 
for Cuban difficulties. The peso should be pegged to the American dollar. 
The issue concerning loans made to the Machado government by the Chase 
National Bank should be submitted to the Hague Tribunal. An agricultural 
bank should be founded in Cuba, a tax levied on unused land, and a public 
utilities commission created. The educational system should be reformed 
and social life improved. An international sugar agreement should be 
reached, based on the American plan. The naval base at Guanatanamo 
should be relinquished by the United States; and that nation should develop 
the policy of restricting the use of its soldiers and marines in Cuba in times 
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of disorder. The commission concluded that the fundamental solution of 
Cuba’s problems lay in an improvement in public morals and the develop. 
ment of a sane public opinion. 

Although this volume does not contain a bibliography, yet it is provided 
with some footnotes which contain scanty bibliographical data. It furnishe 
an instructive picture of conditions prevailing in the distracted island, I 
some respects, however, it possesses the defects of a composite photograph, 
As is attested by specific reservations, members of the commission differed 
with regard to the conclusions to be formulated and the solutions to be pro- 
posed. Cubans may well be sceptical of certain of the remedies prescribed 
for their ills by Americans, especially as there seems to be no remedy for the 
evil of economic dependence upon the United States. 

W. S. ROBERTSON 

University of Illinois 


The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India. By DAnigt H, 
BUCHANAN. (New York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. ix, 497. $5.00.) 


The theme which Mr. Buchanan develops is the industrial evolution of 
India resulting from European conquest and the factory-machine technique 
of production. He is particularly concerned with the business organization, 
profitableness, labor conditions and productive efficiency of the plantation, 
textile, coal and ferrous industries, and with the effects of British dominance 
of governmental economic policies. 

Inspection of the table of contents might lead a reader to assume that 
Buchanan's contribution to the economic literature of India is chiefly a con- 
solidation of material appearing in other recent publications. Such is not 
the case. His book is less extensive than Anstey’s Economic Development of 
India or Vakil, Bose and Deolalkar’s Growth of Trade and Industry in 
Modern India, since those authors treat not only the industries which 
Buchanan emphasizes, but many others also. Buchanan, however, ap- 
proaches the economic situation from a different point of view. Anstey 
is concerned with the present status of industry, and how economic develop- 
ment may be stimulated; Vakil, Bose and Deolalkar trace the growth of 
trade during the past two decades. Buchanan, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with the development of industry during the past century and a half, 
with the impact of British enterprise and rule upon the country, and with 
the status of business, enterprise and labor which has resulted from that 
impact. 

Again, Buchanan’s discussion of labor efficiency parallels that of Das 
in Industrial Efficiency of India; and his treatment of labor conditions, 
wages and the workers’ standard of living covers the same ground a 
Panandikar’s Industrial Labour in India. But, though Buchanan describes 
the overcrowding and unsanitary living conditions, the inadequate food, and 
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the difficult working conditions as pungently and with as much moral in- 
dignation as Das and Panandikar, he is a more calm and detached observer 
and indulges less in propaganda. 

Finally, Buchanan provides more information than any of these authors 
about the production techniques used in India, and their similarities to and 
deviations from those used in other industrialized countries. His familiarity 
with conditions in Japan and in the United States provides him with many 
enlightening comparisons. He summarizes well the sharp contrast between 
the British and the Indian points of view as to the effect of British rule on 
the economic welfare of India. 

This volume will for many years be the best single source of information 
on the economic development of India. The book has, nevertheless, vital 
omissions. Particularly, the author has neglected to give adequate attention 
to the coming of electrical power, the consequent revival of cottage and 
handicraft industries, and the emergence of numerous small and medium- 
sized factories in a variety of industries. Such developments are less spec- 
tacular, as particular enterprises, than the cotton mills, jute mills and steel 
works, but they are perhaps more significant phases of economic evolution 
at the present time. 

Buchanan also confuses the effects of machine technique with those of 
capitalistic enterprise. He introduces his subject with the statement: “Dur- 
ing the past century and a half, the factory system has revolutionized the 
life of the Occident and it is now slowly but surely transforming that of 
the Orient... . The use of mechanical power in the securing and fashioning 
of raw materials and in transporting persons and products, as well as in 
communication between distant places, is causing the old order to disinte- 
grate... . A new Orient—in fact, a new world—is replacing the old, and 
the factory system is the skeleton upon which it is gradually and very ir- 
regularly taking form.”” Such an introduction—using almost exactly the 
same words—might be used for a study of the economic development of 
eastern Europe, with the substitution of “Soviet Union” for “Orient.” Yet 
no author would think of calling such a history, The Development of 
Capitalistic Enterprise in Soviet Russia. 

The factory system is the skeleton of communism as well as of capitalism. 
It is the control of industrial enterprise by small groups of individuals for 
their own profit, rather than the use of mechanical power or of production 
in factories, which is responsible for most of the conditions described by 
Buchanan. The form of the new Orient, particularly the new India, is capi- 
talistic not because it uses the factory-machine technique of production but 
because it has been molded by the permeation of Western European tradi- 
tions. 

CLARK WARBURTON 

Washington, D.C. 
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The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803: A Study in Trade, Politics, ang 
Diplomacy. By ARTHU R PRESTON WHITAKER. (New York: Apple. 
ton-Century, for the American Hist. Assoc. 1934. Pp. vii, 342. $3. 50.) 

By a clever use of chapter titles the author has outwitted his reviewers 
and has made necessary a reading of the entire book to discover its contents, 
instead of pursuing only preface, table of contents, and conclusion, which 
has been sometimes the practice. One would have to use imagination to 
guess the substance of such divisions as ‘“The Spanish fringe,” “Shadows of 
France 1 and 11,” ‘Fin de siécle,” “Chauvinism and incantation,” and 
“Incantation works.’’ Yet under these titles Professor Whitaker engages in 
a serious discussion of one of the most important episodes in American 
history. However, he does give us a little more insight into his subject 
through such main parts as ‘“Two frontiers,” “The aftermath of San Lor. 
enzo,” ‘‘From San Lorenzo to Paris,” and “The flag follows the trade,” 
which represent the major divisions of the book. 

The narrative proceeds from a discussion of migrations of Americans 
into the Ohio Valley, to the efforts of immigrants to find outlets for their 
surplus products, to conditions in Spanish colonies bordering the United 
States on the south and west, to the results of the treaty of San Lorenzo, 
relations with the southern Indians, the opening of the Mississippi, and 
finally to the incidents leading to the retrocession of Louisiana and the 
purchase of the territory by the United States. 

Thus far, in outline at least, the subject matter is familiar to students of 
American history. But the author has enlivened his discussion with large 
quantities of new material obtained from official archives in the United 
States, France and Spain. He knows the lives of the leading characters, 
is able to discuss them in their intimate relations with other characters, and 
is conversant with their plots and intrigues, and essays to interpret their 
motives. In some respects the volume reads more like a story than a history. 
At least there is not a dessicated page in the whole volume; yet the inviting 
manner in which the subject is presented does not diminish its scholarly 
worth. 

The purpose of the study is something more than narrative. In the words 
of Professor Whitaker it is to “show how Spain lost its hold on Louisiana 
and how the United States fell heir to the province.” Other writers have 
tried to achieve the same purpose. But Professor Whitaker has a new point 
of view—namely, that for nearly a decade before 1803 Spain made up her 
mind to part with the dominion, that she realized that the cost of administra- 
tion far exceeded the benefits, that there was no immediate prospect for 
the colony to yield either revenue or political advantage which would war- 
rant retention, and that when the retrocession came it was a matter of good 
riddance, in whatever diplomatic language this thought may have been ex- 
pressed. 
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The evidence which the author introduces to support these contentions 
bears out the points. But here and there he seems to indulge in the historic 
license of speculation. He carefully avoids this attitude in referring to the 
reasons why Napoleon was willing to dispose of Louisiana, dismissing the 
matter with a mere paragraph. But he is not so cautious in other places. 
As for example where he maintains that “a certain mental attitude is re- 
quired before economic expansion can give rise to the desire for territorial 
aggrandizement.”” He traces that mental attitude to the growing antagonism 
of the American people towards France and still more towards Spain. As 
well might one assert that a nation seeks to annex others because of 
antipathies, however engendered. At best, we can only speculate on the 
historic effects of attitudes, and let it go at that. Moreover, the reviewer 
feels that there is an element of speculation in the treatment of the motives 
of such persons as Ellicott, Godoy, and others. Nor is it easy to support 
in full the author’s final theme to the effect that the Louisiana Purchase, 
for the United States, ‘‘was only the beginning of an imperial progress to 
the Pacific Ocean.” Possibly the important words are the ‘United States.” 
But there had been much expansion before the new government came into 
existence, and certainly much afterwards. But that the Louisiana Purchase 
was the key to all that followed may be a debatable question. One might 
take the point of view, and find something to support it, that expansion 
after 1803 was opportunistic, and that if it contained any unity it was in 
the “imperialistic spirit,” however engendered. In this respect one guess 
is as good as another. 

I. LipPINCOTT 

Washington University 


Financial and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian Protectorate. By 
M. P. ASHLEY. (London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. 190. $4.00.) 


The six years of Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate produced a sharp con- 
flict between political and mercantile ambitions. It is the history of this 
struggle which Dr. Ashley has traced carefully in the fifth volume of the 
Oxford Historical Series. Although Cromwell the warrior, with his psalm- 
singing soldiers, won great victories at Marston Moor and Naseby, Crom- 
well the Lord Protector won no corresponding victories against fiscal in- 
solvency. Harassed by this eternal enemy of all government, Cromwell 
died and bequeathed to his son Richard problems too difficult for immediate 
solution. 

From the beginning divergence of political and mercantile ambitions 
was inevitable. The sympathies of Cromwell, his family and the majority 
of his Parliament were with the landed or professional classes; and, al- 
though two London merchants, Martin Noel and Thomas Vyner were 
constantly consulted on economic matters, the generality of English mer- 
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chants and financiers were critical or indifferent. Cromwell's foreign wars 
disorganized foreign trade and made higher taxes inevitable; his Puritan 
associates railed against monopolies and worried the merchants by urging 
the Protector to abolish all trading companies. 

Every army marches on its stomach and Cromwell’s army was no ex- 
ception. The cost of the army under the Protectorate exceeded £7,000,000 
and was the primary reason why Cromwell’s budgets were higher than 
those of either Charles I or Charles II. It was this perennial fiscal problem 
which molded both the Cromwellian financial and Cromwellian commercial 
policy. The Long Parliament, for example, bitterly opposed to Caroline tax 
farmers, had reverted to the commission system of gathering customs. Crom- 
well’s views were undoubtedly identical with those of the Parliamentarians; 
but when the customs failed to improve, the Protector had no scruples about 
returning to the more lucrative method of customs farming. 

Whereas fiscal necessity dictated a return to old ways of collecting cus- 
toms, it required the continued use of a new form of revenue in the excise, 
Although first employed in 1643, the excise was really systematized during 
the Protectorate. Even greater administrative efficiency was achieved in 
collecting the monthly assessments which were so well handled during the 
Protectorate, according to Dr. Ashley’s calculations, that they became “the 
most ably managed and most prolific taxes in the whole history of seven- 
teenth-century public finance.” Yet in spite of these efforts and in spite of 
other revenues from prize goods, probate of wills, the post-office, wine 
licenses or the tax on new buildings, nothing could prevent a fiscal deficit. 
For this recurring cancer, government borrowing was the obvious remedy, 
but at just this point Cromwell’s government ran afoul of the trading aris- 
tocracy of the city of London. 

Lack of enthusiasm for Cromwell's military ventures turned the city into 
a financial desert for the hard-pressed Protector. The city refused to lend 
in its corporate capacity; the city companies if they did lend were angling 
for confirmation of their privileges. Private lenders were too few to fill the 
great void; and, although the farmers of customs and excise made the 
largest advances to the government, this palliative could not long put off the 
day of reckoning. Cromwell's death revealed a deficit of £2,000,000 and 
Richard Cromwell’s fall was largely due to his father’s inability to create 
a funded debt. 

The effect of these fiscal and military exigencies upon the trading cle- 
ments has been adequately dealt with by Dr. Ashley. Although opposed 
to monopolies on principle and although besieged by “free traders” and 
interlopers to curb the trading privileges of the foreign trade companies, 
Cromwell made no fundamental changes in the organization of England's 
foreign trade, and privileges of the foreign trading companies were con- 
firmed. Interlopers, however, were not suppressed and Dr. Ashley con- 
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dudes that there probably existed under Cromwell “a period of freer trade 
than at any other time during the century.” 

In the actual conduct of foreign trade the Cromwellian period did bring 
notable change. A commercial treaty with France increased trade between 
England and France while the treaty with Portugal opened the Portuguese 
colonies to English ships. Piracy was repressed by a codification of the 
prize laws and by acceding to the mercantile demand for naval convoys. 
Finally the Navigation act of 1651 was continued, even though bitterly 
opposed by the Merchant Adventurers, and the Act seems to have been 
reasonably well enforced except for the Eastland trade where shipping was 
clearly inadequate. 

In sharp contrast with the opinions of Margaret James (Social Policy 
during the Puritan Revolution) and Professor W. R. Scott (History of Joint 
Stock Companies), Dr. Ashley concludes that the Protectorate brought “a 
very marked improvement of trade” and that economic policy can be less 
charged with precipitating the depression of 1659-1660 than the political 
anarchy which followed Cromwell’s death. 

Thorough, comprehensive and well written, Dr. Ashley’s monograph de- 
serves the attention of every student of English political and economic 
history. 

E. A. J. JOHNSON 

Cornell University 


Wages in Eighteenth Century England. By ELIZABETH W. GILBoy. Harvard 
econ. stud. 45. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xxix, 
297. $3.50.) 

This study brings statistical evidence to bear on the old controversial 
question concerning the trend of real income of the eighteenth century Eng- 
lish wage earner. Wage series representing annual daily rates of construction 
workers are calculated. These are obtained for several occupations by county 
or region and expressed as medians of from one to more than thirty items 
found for each year. Series are given for three areas, metropolitan London 
(London, Middlesex, Kent and Surrey) , the West (Oxfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Somersetshire and Devonshire) and the North (North and West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire). Presented with the wage series are 
the assize prices of grain for the respective regions expressed in terms of 
the price per daily average family ration. Marked regional differences in 
what might be called grain wages are indicated, although for obvious 
reasons no “real wage” index is computed. The London worker, and less 
clearly the worker in the metropolitan area, enjoyed a relatively high level 
of wages and a slowly rising standard of living throughout the century. 
In the West the standard of living, extremely low at the opening of the 
century, certainly did not improve and probably retrogressed. Sharply rising 
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money wages after 1760 with no corresponding rise in grain Prices resulted 
in substantial gains for the wage earner in the North. 

Despite the necessary and recognized limitations of the methods used, 
the work presents a more concrete view of eighteenth century wage trend; 
than has hitherto been available. The emphasis placed on regional variations 
demonstrates the impossibility of reaching any conclusion concerning stand. 
ards of living valid for England as a whole. Although grain prices appear 
inadequate as a measure of the cost of living, particularly in a period when 
many wage earners were finding it possible to purchase an increasing Variety 
of commodities, their use provides a view of the surplus above minimum 
food requirements. Aside from this, a serious limitation of the study is the 
unsolved question of the representativeness of the wage data used. While 
a variety of material is discussed, the continuous data are limited to the 
construction industry, utilizing items from the quarter sessions bundles, the 
accounts of Westminster Abbey and of Greenwich Hospital. Might not 
wages paid by such agencies be more stable and custom controlled than 
wages in private industry? Further, might not construction wage rates vary 
quite independently of the other wages in the community? The author tests 
the representativeness of her series chiefly by reference to two contemporary 
works, each citing one specific year and by analogy with Bowley’s study of 
wages in the nineteenth century. The risk of this may be indicated by tefer- 
ence to American building trades rates in the twentieth century. Many more 
wage series must be constructed before a definitive view of eighteenth 
century wage trends can be developed. 

RUSSELL BAUDER 

University of M 


Zenon Papyri: Business Papers of the Third Century B.C. Dealing with 
Palestine and Egypt. Vol. 1. Edited by WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN 
and ELIZABETH SAYRE HASENOEHRL. (New York: Columbia Uni. 
Press. Pp. x, 177. $6.00.) 

The importance of this recent addition to the published Zenon papyti can 
be estimated only in its relation to this remarkable archive as a whole, and 
hence a brief reference to the significance of the latter for the economic 
history of the third century B.C. may be pardoned. From about 262 to 
246 B.C. the most important administrative official in Egypt was Apol- 
lonios, the head of the treasury department under Ptolemy II. This Ap 
ollonios was at the same time an active business man on his own account, 
trading widely throughout the Ptolemaic Empire and operating in Egypt 4 
number of landed properties, of which one was an estate of over nine squafe 
miles held as a royal grant in the Fayoum. As early as 260 B.C. Apollonios 
had in his employ a Carian Greek named Zenon who in 258 became his 
private secretary and confidential agent in Egypt and two years later the 
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general manager of his Fayoum plantation. Even then Zenon served as 
his employer's representative in matters of public administration, and imi- 
tating Apollonios branched out into business for himself. He became a 
money-lender, a farmer of government revenues, a landholder and the 
owner of considerable livestock. He survived the fall of Apollonios and 
was active in the Fayoum until at least 230 B.C. The documents which 
came into Zenon’s hands as a result of his varied activities both public and 
private were carefully preserved by him; and, after lying buried in the 
ruins of Philadelphia, his home in the Fayoum, for over twenty centuries, 
they were unearthed by local peasants in 1915 and ultimately found their 
way into various libraries and museums of the Old World and the New. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the value of the Zenon papyri as ma- 
terial for the social and economic life of Egypt and its outlying possessions 
during the height of the Ptolemaic dynasty and in particular for the opera- 
tion of the government monopolies and the extensive projects of land 
reclamation carried out under Ptolemy II. To students of the economic 
history of the Hellenistic period the appearance of fifty-eight documents 
of the Columbia Zenon collection is most welcome. These illustrate the 
activities of Zenon and his chief during the years 259 to 248 B.C.; two 
concern Palestine, the remainder, Egypt. Of particular interest are No. 2, 
which presents a picture of the operations of a camel caravan in Palestine, 
and No. 4, which contains a record of the purchase of papyrus rolls for 
the clerical force of Apollonios, and shows the surprising abundance and 
cheapness of papyrus paper. Among the various matters illustrated by the 
other documents one may mention the slave trade, shipping, wages for 
several kinds of labor, land leases, the government control of the production 
and distribution of beer, wine and oil, banking, and trading in grains and 
other commodities. 

The texts are translated and are accompanied by illuminating introduc- 
tions and notes which show the relations of each to other documents of the 
Zenon archive and its particular contributions to our knowledge of the 
public and private economic life of the time. The editors deserve high praise 
for their careful and scholarly publication. 


A. E. R. BoAK 
University of Michigan 


Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825, with $ pecial Reference 
to the History of Salt Taxation in England. By EDWARD HUGHES. 
(Manchester: Manchester Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 528. 21s.) 

This work is a detailed and complicated treatise dealing with matters 
of public finance during the period mentioned, with particular reference 
to the history of salt, its production and taxation, in England. 

During the Elizabethan period all attempts, whether local or national, 
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to monopolize salt eventually failed. In general absolute monopolies, eye, 
those depending on charters granted by the Crown, were held to be up. 
lawful, although “considerations of expediency, public and private profi’ 
somewhat relaxed the general principle from time to time. This relaxation, 
accentuated by Scottish influence under the Stuarts, resulted in the Statut, 
of Monopolies (1624) which, in the opinion of the author, was “the firy 
step in the constitutional revolution of the seventeenth century.” Eve 
this statute, though it ostensibly barred monopolies which were not bon 
fide inventions, proved ineffective in as much as the task of approving of 
discrediting patents fell to the Crown, which had no responsible body for 
passing on such matters. Furthermore, there existed a legal question 3; 
to whether a charter to a corporation could be revoked without the consent 
of that corporation. From 1580 to 1640 the drafting of patents was left 
mainly in the hands of the Attorney General; and since, from 1614 on, 
this official was excluded from Parliament, constitutional responsibility in 
this matter did not develop. Moreover, the Attorney General had little 
or no control over the content of royal grants. To add to the complexity 
of the situation, many corporations were given considerable judicial and 
executive power. 

The development of excise, which took place between 1643 and 1689, 
resulted from a threatened breakdown in the system of direct taxation. 
“Excise, by combining some of the experiences of the hated patents with 
the principle of central assessment by shires successfully anticipated in 
ship-money levies, ultimately proved the key to the fiscal cupboard” (p. 
118), and, “at the Revolution, the customs and excise were already te 
ferred to as the ‘pillars of the revenue.’ ” Obviously then, the development 
of English excise is, contrary to general opinion, in no way attributable to 
republican and “Dutch”’ financial policy. 

During the period of so-called “Dutch finance” (1689-1714) there were 
many additions to the excise as well as a 4s. land tax. From 1694 on, taxes 
on salt became an important part of the general English revenue, the im- 
port duties being collected by the customs department, the duties on native 
salt by the excise department, until 1702, when the entire salt revenue was 
put under the jurisdiction of a separate Salt Board. In 1799 this board was 
finally merged with the excise department again. It was also in this period 
that the English civil service developed. Traditions of permanency and of 
strict departmental control over the appointment of minor officials were 
early established, particularly with regard to the Salt Board, and for a while 
complete freedom from interference by the Treasury department ws 
achieved. But the steady growth of Treasury interference from 1729 to 1736 
when it became the dominant factor, resulted in a decline in efficiency. From 
1694 to 1825, with the exception of 1730-1732 when they were tempo 
rarily repealed, salt taxes played an important part in the English revenue 
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scheme, but at the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century these 
imposts went the way of much similar legislation in the development of 
inissez-faire and free-trade England. In 1817 the existing customs duties on 
salt were repealed and an excise tax of 3d. per bushel substituted. The act 
of 1824, effective from January, 1825, provided for the repeal of all re- 
maining import or excise duties on this commodity. 

In addition to the fiscal aspects of the salt question, the author has dealt 
more or less exhaustively with the history of the production of salt, its 
“industrial revolution,” its influence on turnpike and canal development 
and the political history of the repeal of the salt duties. 

The book is a veritable mine of information and is based almost entirely 
upon documentary evidence. Unfortunately, its organization is poor, and its 
style leaves much to be desired. There is too much “back-tracking”’ and 
constant picking up of threads which have become lost in a maze of detail. 
Finally, a plethora of documentation (in this case some 1,926 references in 
2 book of a little over 500 pages!) makes for difficult reading unless it is 
handled with considerably more organizing ability and lucidity of treatment 
than are exhibited in this work. 

L. T. MORGAN 

University of Toronto 

NEW BOOKS 

ALEXANDRIDI, S. L’industrialisation de 'U. R. S. S. par le plan quinquennal. 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 1934. Pp. xv, 266.) 

Beaver, S$. H. and Stamp, L. D. A regional geography for higher certificate and 
intermediate courses. Part II. Africa. (New York: Longmans Green. 1934. Pp. 
viii, 271. $2.60.) 

This book completes Dr. Stamp’s Regional Geography series of five volumes 
which expand to varying degrees the material first presented in An Intermediate 
Commercial Geography, Part II. Professor Beaver wrote most of the present 
work and has successfully copied Dr. Stamp’s style and expository technique. 
Like the earlier studies, this volume begins with a survey of the continent as 
a whole followed by regional analyses and detailed discussion of their political 
subdivisions. This method involves some duplication but it keeps the several 
parts clearly related to the whole. With the aid of numerous maps the topog- 
raphy and general position of each region are shown to determine the climate 
and natural vegetation. From them it is a logical step to native and commercial 
agriculture, population, communication, and industrial development. 

Teachers may regret the omission of the continuing bar charts of production 
and trade which in earlier volumes encouraged students to bring statistical 
material up to date. And one wonders why Dr. Stamp chose to devote 271 pages 
to Africa in this volume after having written only 177 pages on both Americas. 

RoBERT B. PETTENGILL 


Bocart, E. L. Economic history of the American people. 2nd ed. (New York: 
Longmans Green. 1935. Pp. xii, 891. $3.50.) 

This new edition of a popular textbook has been considerably revised. The 

changes are not profound but are worth while. Two chapters, covering matters 
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found in general treatises on American history, have been omitted from the firg 
part of the book which deals with the colonial period. The middle Period 


1783-1860, is left substantially as in the first edition. The chief change come; 
in the third period, 1860-1914. Some chapters have been split up and their cop. 
tents recombined with others. The author wisely adds a fourth part, 1914-1934 
which contains fresh and up-to-date details. ; 

The style is clear and the arrangements adequate. Because of the plan to 
cover as much of the economic history as possible, there is necessarily a thin 
spread of facts and generalization. This leaves room for misunderstanding by 
the student and provides an inadequate basis for judgment. Since the autho; 
has supplied lists of books for further reading, however, the student may go 
farther into the various matters dealt with in the text. 


N. S. B. G. 


FAULKNER, H. U. American economic history. 3rd ed. (New York: Harper 
1935. Pp. xvi, 816 

HALL, D. The pace of progress. (Cambridge: University Press. New York: Mac. 
millan. 1935. Pp. 42. 50c.) 

The Rede lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge, March 4 
1935. Material progress has developed so rapidly that the social structure can- 
not keep pace. Especially does this progress affect peasant nations, 

Hanke, L. U. The first social experiments in America: a study in the develop. 
ment of Spanish Indian policy in the sixteenth century. Harvard hist. monog. 5, 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 1935. Pp. 114. $1.) 

Hiccins, M. V. Canadian government publications: a manual for librarians. (Chi- 
cago: Am. Library Assoc. 1935. Pp. ix, 582. $2.25.) 

A helpful bibliography and check-list of official publications including legis. 
lative bodies, departmental bureaus, and commissions. The material is thor- 
oughly classified. 

HoFFMAN, H. Landwirtschaft und Industrie in Wirttemberg insbesondere im 
Industriegebiet der Schwabischen Alb. Teil Il, Heft 2. Zum wirtschaftlichen 
Schicksal Europas. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1935. Pp. viii, 168.) 

Hussey, R. D. The Caracas Company, 1728-1784: a study in the history of 
Spanish monopolistic trade. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 
358. $4.) 

The author of this work might also have used for his subtitle “a study in 
the history of the chartered company,” since he deals with problems of business 
organization as well as with those of exclusive trade. During the seventeenth 
century when Holland, England, and France were perfecting the — 
form with exclusive privilege and well-nigh sovereign power as the tool for 
carrying on foreign trade, Spain, because of her highly centralized and jealous 
political government, found no place for a trading company with delegated 
powers though many proposals for such companies were put forth. By the 
eighteenth century it was evident that, if Spanish-American trade were to 
be saved to Spain, the methods of her rival states must be imitated; and the 
Caracas Company for Venezuelan trade was one of the most successful of 
Spanish attempts: a joint stock company, with five directors and a body of 
stockholders who must be called together at least once every five years. Head- 
quarters were established in San Sebastian and active trade was begun by 1730. 

From the point of view of the shareholders and the Spanish government, 
the company seems to have had a fair measure of success from the first, paying 
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annual dividends which ranged from 20 to 33 1/3 per cent. Its success in 
crushing illicit trade roused the enmity of the colonists; its price policy bore 
heavily upon them, and a long series of complaints broke into riots in 1749. 
In the years that followed minor abuses were rectified and the trade of the 
company was extended; but the doctrine of free rather than exclusive trade 
was spreading even in Spain, and the loss of monopoly privileges came in 
1784, followed shortly after by the dissolution of the company. During the 
fifty years of the life of the company its chief trade had been in cocoa, but 
it had also dealt in tobacco, hides, indigo, wood, fish, with an occasional ven- 
ture into the slave trade. It had brought some order into the chaos of Spanish 
trade in the Americas and had reduced the amount of contrabrand trade by 
which Venezuela had formerly been supplied. Most of its activities were un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the home country, but part of this benefit was cer- 
tainly gained at the expense of the colonists for whom prices had been raised 
and supplies of goods sometimes seriously reduced. 

However, the cautious conclusion of the author seems to be that part of 
the economic improvement made by Venezuela during the eighteenth cen- 
tury can be attributed to the activities of the company. His account of the 
seventeenth-century interest in chartered companies in Spain, and his care- 
fully documentated history of the company make the volume essential to any 
study of Spanish-American trade in the eighteenth century. 

ELIZABETH DONNAN 


KincsBuRY, §. M. and FAIRCHILD, M. Factory, family and woman in the Soviet 
Union. (New York: Putnam. 1935. Pp. xxv, 334. $3.50.) 

KruTcu, J. W. Was Europe a success? (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1934. 
Pp. 88. $1.) 

It is not so much European culture as “the spread among intellectuals of the 
communistic faith” with which Dr. Krutch is concerned in this series of essays 
reprinted from The Nation. These communist intellectuals, he says, propose 
to ‘liquidate’ the whole of “bourgeois culture.” This alarms him very much, 
and he argues in rebuttal first, that the revolution is by no means so “inevitable” 
as they suppose, and then that its occurrence and the consequent sweeping away 
of all that is best in European culture would be a dreadful calamity. Culture, he 
insists, is a product of a uniqueness of personality such as could not flourish 
under communism, and it is also an expression of our tribal passions of class and 
nation such as communism would propose to abolish. 

Doctor Krutch seems not to realize that this argument gives the case away to 
communism. Not only do uniqueness of personality and tribal passion contradict 
each other: by tying cultural achievement to the spirit and institutions of 
‘capitalism’ he outdoes the communists in proving that “bourgeois culture” 
both ought to be and can be swept away. Dr. Krutch complains that his com- 
munist friends reduce everything to “economics,” but that is precisely what he 
too has done. Surely our cultural heritage has a substance of its own that is 
independent of the fate of parliaments and property. Surely the best answer 
to the bogey of liquidation is the substantial reality of that heritage. Dr. Krutch 
lives too close to Union Square. ‘fo a provincial like myself he seems to cherish 
a very exaggerated notion of the importance of the communist intellectuals. If 
he would stop shuddering, he could face his communists with a smile and say: 
“You may liquidate me, but you will not liquidate English literature.” 

C. E. AYRES 
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MaurETTE, F. Algunos aspectos econdmicos y sociales de la concurvrencia jap- 
onesa. Pub. no. 43. (Madrid: Soc. para el Progreso Social. 1935, Pp. 47 
Pes. 2.) 
MONCHMEIER, O., editor. Wirtschaftstreuhander-Jahrbuch, 1935. (Leipzig: 
Gloeckner. 1934. Pp. 384. RM. 3.80.) 
MONCKMEIER, W. Die Geschichte des Hauses Johann Maria Farina egeniiber 
dem Julichsplatz in Koln, gegrundet 1709: eine wirtschafts- und andels ge. 
schichtliche Studie. (Berlin-Grunewald: Kurt Vowinckel. 1934.) 

NutE, G. L. and ACKERMANN, G. W., compilers. Guide to the personal papers 
in the manuscript collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. (Saint Paul: 
Minnesota Hist. Soc. 1935. Pp. x, 146. $1.25.) 

Rust, C., director. Tableaux de economie francaise, 1910-1934. (Paris: L'Inst 
Scientifique de Recherches Econ. et Soc, 1935. Plates 52.) 

SCHLUGLEIT, D. Geschiedenis van het Antwerpsche diamantslijpersambacht 
(1582-1797). (Antwerp: Jos. Guillaume. 1935. Pp. 208.) 

This book on the history of the Antwerp diamond cutters’ craft is one of a 
series of craft histories sponsored by the Library of the Antwerp Craft History 
in which are collected such historical material as can be found, fragmenta 
though at times it may be, in the hope that eventually a correct picture of the 
craft and guild life in actual operation may be outlined. 

The author regards the study of the diamond cutters’ organization as par- 
ticularly profitable in learning to understand craft history during the period 
under consideration. The original books and records of the craft have been 
lost, but the author has very painstakingly searched out petitions, court tec- 
ords and other available source material and arranged all chronologically under 
the chapter headings: “Origin,” “First development,” ‘‘Period of decline,” 
“Submergence,” “Institutions and customs.” 

According to the introduction the author’s method is objective and not 
subjective. He does not wish to force his own opinion on the reader but tries 
to place information before the reader in such a way that he will be aided in 
drawing his own conclusions. Another advantage of this method is that the 
book remains a source for future students in this field. 

R. S. 


ScHUMAN, F. L. The Nazi dictatorship: a study in social pathology and the 
politics of fascism. (New York: Knopf. 1935. Pp. x, 494. $3.) 

An historical study of fascism as developed in Germany, by a member of 
the staff in political science of the University of Chicago. The work is an- 
notated by references to official documents and current newspapers. 

SmiTH, G. H. E. and Barn, C. A. Recovery program, 1933-1934. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1935. Pp. 59. 48c.) 

VASQUEZ, D. Teoria regionalista y regionalismo peruano. (Lima: Universidad 
Autodidacta Peru. 1932. Pp. 316. 5 soles oro.) 

The author recognizes three cycles in the evolutionary processes of Peruvian 
life from which the present condition of Peru is the result. One, the first of 
these cycles, is characterized by the existence of legal and economic bondage 
in which the greater part of the people lived in an unsatisfactory half-famishec 
state. During this first period or cycle, the population was made up of nv: 
merous groups living in different geographical environments and differed 
widely in economic interests and intellectual development. 

The second cycle was one in which through political and economic struggles 
a condition of political and in part social solidarity was achieved. 


fe 
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jap- The third part of this study relates to the period of the republic, 1823-1935. 
47. The author indicates the om py responsible for the establishment of con- 

stitutional government in Peru as formulated in the first constitution of 1823 
zig: and by numerous revisions of others, the most recent one being that of 1920. 

The author thinks that Peru and in fact most of the countries of the world 
liber are in a third stage of development—that in which the processes of change 
sge- have developed a wholly new world wherein cultural and economic disharmony 

disappear and are superseded by cultural and economic solidarity. His theme is 
pers that of the continuity of social process. Material interests in the Marxian sense 
aul: are recognized as the prime movers responsible for change. 

JOHN G. ELDRIDGE 

Inst. 

WuiTBECK, R. H. and Fincn, V. C. Economic geography. 3rd ed. (New York: 
act McGraw-Hill. 1935. Pp. x, 565.) 

Wison, V. B., editor. One hundred years: a century of commerce in Rochester, 
of a N.Y. (Rochester, N.Y.: Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 1934. Pp. 188. $1.) 
story WricHT, W. L., JR. Ottoman statecraft: the book of counsel for vezirs and gov- 
ntary ernors. Turkish text with introduction, translation and notes. Princeton oriental 
f the texts, vol. ii. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 172, 123. $3.50.) 

About 1720, Sari Mehmed Pasha, seven times defteraar (chief treasurer) 
par- of the Ottoman Empire, wrote a book of instructions for those aspiring to 
etiod become vezirs. Into it he wove much of the wisdom of his predecessors, a large 
been amount of his own good sense, and a great deal of Turkish history. This manual 
> £eC- of statecraft, of which five manuscripts exist, has been translated from the 
Inder Turkish (some portions from Arabic) by Professor Wright, and published as 
ine,” the second volume of the Princeton oriental texts. 

The work comprises a compact historical introduction, a carefully annotated 
1 not translation (based on a collation of manuscripts) and a reproduction of the 
tries Turkish text. To assume that this redaction concerns historians and orientalists 
ed in only would be a serious error; students of government, public finance and 
it the economic history will find that the defterdar’s Book of Counsel throws abundant 

light on the eternal causes of political and economic decay. Written by a saga- 

\BY cious finance-minister who had performed virtually all the functions of the 
grand vezir under two sultans, Mehmed Pasha’s book abounds with practical ad- 

d the vice. The defterdar knew very well that an empire could not long survive with a 
tax system as corrupt as that of the seventcenth-century Turkey and that a top- 

a ot heavy administrative system based on the giving and taking of bribes must neces- 
dad sarily make taxation unbearable. Janus-like, he looked backward longingly to the 
York: efficient system of Siileyman, the Magnificent (whose every functionary had 
_ been a chattel slave), and forward to purifying the unspeakably corrupt ad- 
- ministrative hierarchy, which was plundering the peasantry. Yet Mehmed Pasha 
euaaae knew that the old could not be restored ; and, since Moslem law forbade real in- 
novation, he realized that most reforms would have to be made in personnel 
ruvian rather than in administrative structure. With more faith in progress than Pro- 
irst ot fessor Wright's analysis of the Ottoman system would now seem to justify, the 
ndage defterdar proposed to wipe out the vicious sale of offices, to reorganize the stand- 
nishec ing army, to reform the tax system, to build up the prosperity of the peasantry 
of > and thereby guarantee a sound foundation for the widespread Ottoman Empire. 
iffercs It is all too easy for the economic historian to discourse on Europe's trade with 
ies Turkey in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries without realizing how differ- 


ent the Ottoman world actually was. Professor Wright's scholarly book gives 
an unforgettable picture of an empire whose administration violated every rule 
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of political economy, where no man’s property was secure from confiscation, 
where the sultan was uppermost because he was the chief parasite. In this weird 
country, Dudley North lived for years as the leading merchant of the Turkey 
Company, and he was but one of many. Foreign trade must have played ay 
important part in Ottoman finance; unfortunately the defterdar’s book made no 
reference to this subject. Yet since every source of revenue had been engrossed 


by avaricious government officials, this department was certainly not neglected 


trade for its selfish and inglorious ends. 
E. A. J. JOHNson 


Abstracts in history, Il. From iy tng the degree of doctor of philosophy 
as accepted by the Graduate College of the State University of Iowa, 1927. 
1934. (lowa City: Univ. of lowa Stud. in the Soc. Sci. 1934. Pp. 198. $1.) 

Abstracts of 15 dissertations, among which are two dealing with economic 


history: “Economic aspects of Ukrainian activity in the United States,” by 
Wasyl Halich; and ‘The planter in the lower south,” by C. W. Tebeau. 

American industry and economic progress. National Industrial Conference Board, 
nineteenth annual meeting, May 16, 1935. (New York: Nat. Ind. Conf. Board. 
1935. Pp. 30.) 

Annuaire statistique a République Tchécoslovaque, 1935. (Prague: L’Office 
de Statistique. 1935. Pp. xiv, 289.) 

The economic litera f Latin America: a tentative bibliography. Vol. 1. Com- 


piled by the Staff of the Bureau for Econ. Research in Latin America, Harvard 
Univ. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xvii, 315. $4.) 


This volume is a useful aid to research into the economic history and prob- 
lems of the South American republics. It does mot cover Mexico, Central 
America, the Caribbean Islands, or colonies and dependencies. Titles are num- 
bered consecutively for index reference but are grouped under geographical 
captions, such as Latin America and the names of the republics, and under 
subject headings for each country, such as agriculture, industry, population, etc. 
An introductory key to the arrangement and brief surveys of the statistical or- 
ganization and literature of each country form separate sections. This “tenta- 


tive” edition contains bibliographical data for more than 6,000 titles. 
Victor S. CLARK 


National Council for the Social Studies: yearbook. The historical approach to 
methods of teaching the social studies. (Philadelphia: McKinley Pub. Co. 1935. 
Pp. xi, 204.) 

South American handbook, 1935: a year book and guide to the countries and 
resources of Latin America, inclusive of South and Central America, Mexico 
and Cuba. 12th ed. (New York: Wilson. $1.) 

Summary of the fulfilment of the first five-year plan for the development of the 
national economy of the U.S.S.R. Report of the State Planning Commission of 


the Council of Peoples Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
2nd rev. ed. (New York International Pubs. 1934. Pp. 304. $1.25.) 

Detailed description of progress made in different lines of industry and 
national effort. 


Although an foreign its to Ottoman 
fiscal system explanation of Mehmed Pasha’s manual, the 
economic hist rretting that Professor Wright did not explain 
in his convincins ion how the corrupt officialdom used foreign 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 


BEACHLEY, C. E., compiler. History of the Consolidation Coal Company, 1864- 
1934. (New York: Consolidation Coal Co. 1934. Pp. 100.) 

CARENDELL, J. Distribucién y estructura de la propiedad rural en la Provincia de 
Cérdoba. Pub. no. 42. (Madrid: Soc. para el Progreso Social. 1935. Pp. 30. 
Pes. 2. 

Pancras C., compiler. Land utilization: a bibliography. (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Bur. of Pub. Admin. 1935. Pp. 231. 50c.) 

GarsipE, A. H. Cotton goes to market: a graphic description of a great industry. 
(New York: Stokes. 1935. Pp. 431. $3.50.) 

Git, S. A report on the petroleum industry of the United States. Prepared for 
presentation to the Sub-committee on Petroleum Investigation of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 73rd 
Congress. (Houston: Gulf Pub. Co. 1934. Pp. x, 382.) 

Harter, H. East Texas oil parade: a story about land, oil, politics and people 
concerned with the world’s greatest oil field—East Texas. (San+ Antonio: 
Naylor Co, 1934. Pp. 220.) 

KLuGkIsT, C. T. Grundlagen und Entwicklungsrichtung der landwirtschaftliche 
Erzeugung in der Siidafrikanischen Union. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1935. Pp. 95. 
RM. 5.60. 

RICHARDS, Hf I. Cotton under the Agricultural Adjustment act: developments up 
to July, 1934. (Washington: Bendhings Inst. 1934. Pp. viii, 129.) 

Weaver, F. P. and WALTER, D. H. Price movements and Pennsylvania agricul- 
ture. Bull. 309. (State College: Pennsylvania State Coll. School of Agric. and 
Exp. Station. 1934. Pp. 53.) 

Woop, R. G. A history of lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861. (Orono: Univ. of 
Maine Press. 1935. Pp. 267.) 

Agriculture in southern Africa. Agric. tech, bull. 466. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1935. Pp. 342. 30c.) 

The drought and current farm imports. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 40.) 

International yearbook of agricultural statistics, 1933-1934. (Rome: Internat. 
Inst. of Agric. 1935.) 

Statistics relative to the dairy industry in New York State, 1933-1934. Bull. 287. 
(Albany: State House. 1934. Pp. 246.) 

The tobacco industry: consolidated annual reviews, 1932 and 1933. 10th ed. 
(New York: Charles D. Barney and Co. 1934. Pp. 31.) 

Water supply: a national problem and its solution. (London: The Labour Party. 
1935. Pp. 11. 114 d.) 

Wheat studies, Vol. xi, no. 8. Spreads between wheat prices in England. No. 9. 
World wheat survey and outlook, May, 1935. (Stanford Univ., Calif.: Food 
Research Inst. 1935. Pp. 307-325; 327-358. 50c., each.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 


BENESCH, F. 150 Jahre sterreichische Tabakregie, 1784-1934. (Inssbruck: Wag- 
ner. 1934. Pp. 63.) 
layNEs, W. and Gorpy, E. L., editors. Chemical industry's contribution to the 
nation, 1635-1935: a record of chemical accomplishment, with an index of the 
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chemicals made in America. (New York: Chemical Markets, 25 Spruce ¢ 
1935. Pp. 176. $2.) Published as a supplement to Chemical Industries, May 
1935, in celebration of the tercentenary of the founding of the America, 
chemical industry by John Winthrop, Jr. 

MILLS, F. C. Aspects of manufacturing operations during recovery. (New Yor: 
National Bur. of Econ. Res. 1935. Pp. 20. 50c.) 

Biennial census of manufactures, 1931. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935, Pp. 
1281. $1.75.) 

Costs and profits in manufacturing industry, 1914-1933. (New York: Nation 
Industrial Conf. Board. 1935. Pp. 15. $1.) 

Wage and salary payments varied between 33.5 and 37.8 per cent of tot 
manufacturers’ receipts from the sale of products in the past 20 years. 

The electric light and power industry in 1934. Stat. bull. no. 2. (New York: Edi- 
son Electric Inst. 1935. Pp. 37. 75c.) 

Final report on the fourth census of production (1930). Part IV. The timber 
trades, the clay, building materials and building trades, miscellaneous trades, 
mines and quarries, public utility services and government de partments. (Lon. 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1935. Pp. xviii, 603. 9s.) 


Transportation and Communication 


Railway Nationalization in Canada: The Problem of the Canadian National 
Railways. By LesLiz T. FOURNIER. (Toronto: Macmillan. 1935, 
Pp. ix, 358. $3.50.) 

This volume includes an historical account of the component parts of 
the Canadian National Railways with elaborate statistical tables illustrating 
the development of the latter. It is an invaluable description rendered more 
useful by a bibliography and an appendix. 

Unfortunately the author has presented conclusions in relation to the 
Canadian railway problem which even his intensive study will scarcely 
support. Without any attempt at appraisal of the development and efficiency 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, he urges the adoption of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway plan of unified management of the properties of the two 
companies. Much important evidence was advanced before the Duff Con- 
mission pointing to the difficulties of management of large transcontinental 
organizations; and careful analysis of Canadian Pacific Railway operations 
would suggest numerous possibilities of improvement. These weaknesses 
might become evident in comparisons with roads operating under similar 
conditions in the United States; but no such roads exist. Not only was 
Professor Fournier unwarranted in using the Canadian Pacific Railway as 
a basis for comparison of efficiency of management of the Canadian National 
Railway; but he was even more unwarranted in making comparisons be 
tween two transcontinental railways with a fundamentally different back- 
ground of development, even though he had the precedent of the Dut 
Commission. 

Professor J. L. MacDougall in the February number of the Canadian 
Journal of Political Science and Economics has suggested a few of the 
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difficulties of comparison which need not be elaborated in this review. The 
problem of determining the efficiency of the Canadian National Railways is 
extraordinarily complex; and, while one must recognize the energy of the 
author in working out detailed statistical comparisons, it must be said that 
his description of arguments favorable to the Canadian National Railways 
as "a cursory study,” “sweeping general statements,” “entirely erroneous’’ 
is equally applicable to his own conclusions. The complications of overhead 
costs elude the most expert railway economist. Nor can one be convinced 
of the validity of criticisms of Canadian National expenditures in relation 
to passenger traffic. Over-emphasis of the depression, failure to appreciate 
the long-run character of traffic development, difficulties of isolating pas- 
senger expenses and passenger revenues from other expenses and revenues, 
and the problem of regulating government expenditures in relation to the 
business cycle and to competition are considerations which render his con- 
clusions unsatisfactory. 

The most serious weakness of the volume arises from its narrow approach. 
It assumes an objective of reduced deficits on the Canadian National and 
dividends on capital invested in Canadian Pacific stock, in other words, 
increased earnings on total capital. It is dangerous to link up problems of 
Canadian Pacific earnings directly to competition with the Canadian Na- 
tional, and to neglect the difficulties of the depression and the drought 
areas, or specific Canadian Pacific problems. The Canadian National emerges 
from a similar background but has developed along different lines. Sub- 
sidies to the Canadian Pacific, revenue from the tariff, and hostility to Cana- 
dian Pacific monopoly were factors contributing to the development of two 
additional transcontinental lines forced to depend, through Canadian Paci- 
fic occupation of land, chiefly on bonds. The Canadian National is to a large 
extent the result of subsidies to the Canadian Pacific. Substantial govern- 
ment support to the Canadian Pacific led to government ownership of the 
Canadian National. 

Both railways have grown up under the protection of a substantial tariff 
which has forced goods to move east and west. As a result, they have been 
burdensome on the areas distant from the industrial centers of the St. Law- 
rence basin, following the relative decline in rate of expansion and the trend 
toward exhaustion particularly in the present depression. The dangers of 
emphasis on profits under these conditions are acute. Unification and econ- 
omies in terms of reduction of deficits would tend to involve increasing 
attention to densely populated areas and retrenchment in the less densely 
populated areas—to a much larger extent in Canadian National territory. 
Complaints of the provinces representing the outlying regions against the 
trend toward centralization in the industrial areas and the consequent weak- 
ening of their financial position, and against the lack of initiative which 


characterizes existing railway management, might become serious for Con- 
federation. 
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The federal system in Canada has its own peculiar problems. Politic: 
pressure, in spite of the universal condemnation of it, is of vital importance 
in securing readjustments essential to the successful operation of federalism: 
and its effects have been evident in statutory rate regulation—the Croy. 
nest Pass rates agreement and the Maritime Freight Rates act—as well as in 
numerous other adjustments. The necessity of a developmental policy in 
the outlying regions to offset the effects of protection, especially with de 
clining natural resources and during periods of depression, implies intensiy, 
coéperation with the railways in the adaptation of rates and tariffs to traf 
development. Operation of the railways with unification under privat 
management tends to emphasize the short-run profit point of view rathe 
than the long-run, developmental and federal point of view. Limitations of 
rate adjustment as a result of competition from American railways, water 
ways and other competition, renders control in relation to the federi| 
problem increasingly important. The weakening of control over federal 
adjustment machinery involves grave dangers to an economy subject to 
violent fluctuations following dependence on the export of raw materials 
Canadian transportation development has been fundamentally a result 
of governmental policy in which political pressure has been a driving force 
The dangers of this policy will become increasingly serious for the future, 
but it is doubtful whether they can be met by less rather than more control, 

We are grateful to Professor Fournier for his valuable compilation of 
material but we cannot accept his analysis and his conclusions. The Duf 
Commission recommended more wisely than it knew. 

H. A. INNIs 

University of Toronto 

NEW BOOKS 


Acassiz, G. Our merchant marine and nattonal prosperity. (New York: Fitch 
1934. Pp. 40.) 

BRITTON, R. F. Highway building—a continuing responsibility. Address before 
the Assoc. of Highway Officials of North Atlantic States, Baltimore, Februay 
14, 1935. (Washington: Nat. Highway Users Conf. 1935. Pp. 12.) 

GapeiL, D. R. and Gocate, L. V. A survey of motor-bus transportation in six 
districts of the Bombay Presidency. Pub. no. 4. (Poona: Gokhale Inst. of Pol. 
and Econ. 1935. Pp. viii, 174. Rs. 2-8.) 

GLUEKSMANN, R. Allgemeine Fremdenverkehrskunde. (Berne: Staempfeli. 1935. 
Pp. 160.) 

The author of this book was editor of the magazine Archiv fiir den Frem- 
denverkehr and director of the Institute for Tourist Traffic Research in Berlin 
In that capacity he has been instrumental in the systematic development of what 
might be described as a tourist traffic science. 

Tourist traffic is defined by the author as the entirety of relationships between 
residents and temporary non-residents (Fremde) of a locality. Hence its vie 
is more sociological than economic, arising from the German etymological ap 
proach to the problem rather than from predisposition of interest. In tims 
past treatises on tavern trade, management of hotels and taverns have come 
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Politics from the same author. In his foreword, the author modestly ng that 

ortanc his discussion, confined as it is to the general pee of a tourist traffic 

eralis science, might furnish a general knowledge for the specific treatment of tour- 


ist trafic in any country. In this, the author has extremely well succeeded. The 
causes of tourist travel are illuminated from the psychological, socio-economic, 
climatic and every other angle that seems to be of importance relative to our 
eravel desires. The web of social inter-relations caused by tourist traffic is dis- 
sted for a penetrating investigation as to their general socio-economic conse- 
uences. Especially noteworthy is the tracing of the effects upon transporta- 


q 
itensive tion, production, consumption, exchange and distribution. One chapter is de- 
, trai yoted to the discussion of means and methods of promoting tourist traffic. 
Private MATTHEUS KAST 


Father LockLIN, D. P. Economics of transportation. (Chicago: Business Pubs. 1935. 


1ONS of Pp. xii, 788. $4.) 

water: SHARFMAN, I. L. The Interstate Commerce Commission. Part Ill, Vol. A. (New 
federal York: Commonwealth Fund. 1935. Pp. xiii, 684. $4.50.) 

federal Wout, P. and AtBirreccIA, Dr. Road and rail in forty countries. Report to the 


Internat. Chamber of Commerce. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 


455. $6.) 
Report of the Highway Cost Commission to the legislature of the State of Wash- 


ject to 
terials, 


result ington on the cost and use of highways and the apportionment of special taxes 
force, among motor vehicles of different types. (Olympia: State House. 1935. Pp. 
future 215.) 

ontrol Statistics of railways in the United States: forty-seventh annual report of the 
. Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ended December 31, 1933, 
ion of 


ncluding also selected data relating to other common carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce act for the year 1933. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. 
Pp. ix, S-139, 282. $1.75.) 


> Duff 
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High-Level Consumption: Its Behavior; Its Consequences. By WILLIAM 
H. LOUGH assisted by MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill..1935. Pp. xii, 345. $4.00.) 


This excellent book about a very important subject is written from the 
point of view of an orthodox economist who has for many years been active- 
ly engaged in studying the wants of consumers and methods of trade pro- 
motion. It is, however, written less for the business man who wishes to 
expand his sales than for the practical or academic economist who wishes to 
understand the nature of consumers’ demand and the probable future 
demand for the principal classes of goods and services, assuming that 
purchasing power will again resume its upward trend. The author's con- 
tention is that estimates of future consumption are more important than 
statistics of current consumption in determining current productive activity, 
and that such estimates are increasingly difficult as well as increasingly im- 


a portant, because of the greater proportion of variable items in the budget 
ta of the average consumer. This variability is an inevitable result of increased 


purchasing power. As the consumer rises above the base subsistence stage, 
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he buys more and more things that can be dispensed with if his income 
clines, and more and more things that do not need to be renewed at 


quent intervals, and more and more things for which his demand is subj 
to sudden changes under the influence of fashion or competitive advertisi 
This increased variability of demand leads to more extreme booms f 
depressions. Although the author also admits that financial causes (j 


cluding the growth of installment sales) have worked in the same directj 
he is inclined to minimize their importance. 
The book contains interesting refutations of some widely held do 


such as the belief that costs of distribution have increased out of proporti 
in recent years and os belief that savings have been excessive. The aut 

expresses some doubt as to the responsibility of large corporations for 

increasing canalization or regimentation of consumers’ demands. He }s 
lieves that a continuation of the post-war trend toward concentration ¢ 
industry in large units is improbable, since it was mainly a result of financij 
conditions, and since flexibility is to be hereafter the sine qua non of sx 


cess. Flexibility is essential because specific quantitative estimates of futur 
demand are ecomelh le except with reference to a few objects for which tk 
demand is very stable. For the same reason he believes that a plannd 
economy is inconsistent with a high level of spending power. 

The statistical work is carefully done. There is a thorough criticism ¢ 
the estimates of national consumption recently published by the Brooking 
Institution, and an index of the price level of consumers’ goods from 191} 
to 1931 that differs considerably from previously published indexes of th 
cost of living: also a novel statistical analysis of the differences betwen 
elasticity, dispensability, and variability of demand. 

The only theoretical objection that occurs to the reviewer is in conne: 
tion with the treatment of capital gains, which Mr. Lough does not includ 
in income. Whatever may be said as to the place of capital gains in x 
counting theory, it is obvious that anyone who realizes capital gains mut 
decide whether to spend them for consumption goods or to reinvest them 
and reinvestment may constitute a demand for capital goods. Consequently 
the demand for goods of some sort is increased by the presence of capiti 
gains, and the variations in capital gains from year to year must affet 
consumers’ effective demand. 

RuFus S. TUCKER 
Twentieth Century Fund 
ie Untersuchungen des Berliner Instituts fir Konjunkturforschung: Du 
stellung und Kritik. By Hetnz KuscHMANN. Beitrage zur Ft 
forschung der wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen: Aufschwung, Kniss, 
Stockung, Heft 7. (Jena: Fischer. 1933. Pp. xi, 172. RM. 9.) 

This book is the seventh of the series of monographs “Beitrage zur Et 
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rschung der wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen, Aufschwung, Krise, Stock- 
g,” edited by Professor Spiethoff of the University of Bonn. 

It has set itself the somewhat unkind task of criticizing the work of the 
etlin Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, in particular of its head, Professor 
Vagemann, with which the Bonn school finds itself in thorough and com- 
lete disagreement. The essence of the issue appears to be this: the Berlin 
stitute claims to accept no particular theory as regards the causes and ul- 
mate nature of the business cycle; it merely wants to study the symptoms 
‘ithout bias, and thus contribute to the knowledge and understanding of 
is puzzling phenomenon. Professor Spiethoff and his school, who have a 
eory of the business cycle, blame the Wagemann school, not indeed for 
isregarding the Bonn theory, but for pretending not to have any; whereas 
fact their whole procedure in treating the statistical material rests on a 
onsiderable number of “subconscious” hypotheses which, if set down ex- 
licitly, would amount to nothing short of a theory, though a very ill 
ounded and arbitrary one. 

All the barometers used by the Berlin Institute are thus criticized, the 
‘movement barometers,” taken over by Berlin from the Harvard Committee 
n Economic Research, the ‘‘tension barometers,” Berlin’s own invention, 
nd the “absolute barometers.” As regards the first, the author's objections 
0 the treatment of the raw statistical series seem at times a little unreason- 
ble; though one cannot but agree with the criticism that, instead of testing 
ts method on the material covering the last century and available through 
he work of Juglar, Tugan-Baronowski, Spiethoff, Bouniatian, Lescure, 
ftalion, and Mitchell, the Berlin Institute has limited itself largely to the 
ituation in Germany since 1924, a period so disturbed by political and 
conomic upheavals of an historical character (the word used in Spengler’s 
ense, contrasting “das einmal Wirkliche” with “das immer Mégliche’’) that 
ittle insight is. to be expected either into the business cycle or the value 
f the method. In the case of the “‘tension barometers,” the chief criticism 
eems to be that the relative position of the two curves whose “‘tension”’ is 
studied, depends on the arbitrary choice of the base year; that by shifting the 
ase the phase of the tension cycle can be altered at will; and that the 
Berlin Institute simply arranged the base so as to make the tension cycles 
agree with those disclosed by other barometers. 

It seems to us, however, an open question whether—if the tension 
barometers do reveal well defined cycles—it might not be a fairly legitimate 
procedure to bring them at one point in agreement with a well understood 
phase of the business cycle, and then to investigate to what extent they con- 
tinue to agree with other barometers, provided this is done with consciousness 
of the hypotheses involved and caution as to results obtained. Also as regards 
Wagemann’s use of unemployment as an “absolute barometer” the author's 
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criticism strikes us at times as somewhat narrow. What, he severely asks 
may have moved the Berlin Institute to regard unemployment as such ap 
outstanding barometer of the business cycle? Have they investigated the 
theoretical foundation for such preference of one series among many other 
possible ones? Do they not know that unemployment is particularly sensitive 
to influences foreign to the cycle, etc.? Granted, but might it not also be 
said that unemployment, a vast social calamity, comstitutes in itself a mos 
important, certainly one of the most distressing aspects of the so-called busi. 
ness cycle, and that as such it deserves a separate treatment rather than to be 
merged into an index with mere symptoms such as the price of cotton or the 
consumption of coffee? 

The style of the book is easy and fluent, the arrangement clear and logical, 
the treatment thorough and painstaking, though one cannot help wishing 
that, if only for the sake of academic decorum, it might not be quite so 
hundred per cent fault-finding. Having left no stone unturned to reveal 
faults of method and errors of judgment, the author might perhaps have 
discovered also a few good points in the efforts of the Berlin Institute. 


JOHN V. SPIELMANs 
Chicago, Illinois 


NEW BOOKS 
FANNO, M. I tra. ;erimenti anormali dei capitali e le crisi. (Turin: Giulio Einaudi. 
1934. Pp. 154. L. 12.) 
In this small volume, Marco Fanno examines the relation between abnormal 


capital transfers and economic crises. There is first a concise presentation of the 
theory of normal capital movements. Then comes an analysis of abnormal 
transfers, in terms of their objects, methods used, and results on production, 
trade, and credit in all countries concerned. The intricacies involved are care- 
fully and systematically traced. The analysis is clear, but rigorous. 

The theory abstractly developed is tested in the light of post-war monetary 


disturbances. Fanno holds that German reparations and Allied war debts which 
even though collected internally are not automatically transferable in goods, 
were among the most important factors making for world crisis. The breakdown 
of Gerrnany’s financial structure led to colossal capital transfers. So did the 


English crisis of 1931, the American abandonment of gold, and the subse- 
quent reduction in the gold content of the dollar. Domestic credits were frozen, 
productive processes disrupted, foreign trade severely curtailed, and confidence 
in the future of business severely impaired. It is vain to hope for world te- 
covery until abnormal monetary disturbances cease. 

DOMENICO GAGLIARDO 


GireETTI, E. and Giretti, L. I) protezionismo e la crisi. (Turin: Giulio Einaudi. 
1935. Pp. 170.) . 

HULL, C. The foreign commercial policy of the. United States. Address delivered 
at the 23rd annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., May, 
1935. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 1935. Pp. 13.) 

IVERSEN, C. Aspects of the theory of international capital movements. (Copen- 
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hagen: Levin and Munksgaard. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 536.) 

jouirFE, M. F. The United States as a financial centre, 1919-1933, with refer- 

“once to imports and exports of capital. (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press Board. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 146. 6s.) 

ices, R. Il boicottaggio: saggio su un aspetto delle crisi. (Turin: Giulio 
Einaudi. 1934. Pp. 134. L. 12.) 

This study deals only with international boycotts. Much of it consists of 
simple descriptions of obvious characteristics. The economic effects are ably 
discussed, with special reference to Asiatic and Indian experiences. Admitting 
that the economic effects may be bad for all concerned, the author insists that 
nevertheless international boycotts are never too costly. For they promote na- 
tional solidarity, the value of which is inestimable. Furthermore, by forcing a 
dominant foreign nation to appreciate the economic importance to it of the 
boycotting people, the international boycott frequently makes for better in- 
ternational relationships. 

DOMENICO GAGLIARDO 


Reprorp, A. Manchester merchants and foreign trade. (Manchester: Manchester 
Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 251. 10s. 6d.) 

ReiscH, R. Exportférderung durch aktive Wabrungspolitik. (Vienna: Springer. 
1935. Pp. 37. RM. 2.50.) 

ScumitTT, C. Principii politici del nazionalsocialismo. Translated by C. CANTI- 
mori. (Firenze: Sansoni. 1935. Pp. x, 231. L. 15.) 

TrireLBAUM, 8. La politique commerciale de !U.R.S.S. (Paris: Sirey. 1934. Pp. 
vili, 154.) 

Wenot, F. Entfesselung der Wirtschaft: der Entwurf einer Krisentheorie. (Ber- 
lin: Author, Speyererstrasse 27. 1935. Pp. 56.) 

Canadian trade index: annual issue of 1935. (Toronto: Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Assoc. 1935. Pp. 601. $6.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 


The National Recovery Administration: An Analysis and an Appraisal. By 
LEVERETT S. LYON, PAUL T. HOMAN, Lewis L. LORWIN, GEORGE 
TERBORGH, CHARLES L. DEARING and LEON C. MARSHALL. (Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution. 1935. Pp. xxii, 947. $3.50.) 

The general impression left by this critical examination of the National 
Industrial Recovery act and its administration is that the whole thing was 
wrong both in theory and practice from beginning to end: what little 
economic theory there was behind it was incorrect; it represented an im- 
proper delegation of legislative power to the Executive; its method was 
“experimental,” not in the scientific but in the popular sense of trying any- 
thing once. The authors describe it as “trial and error,”’ mostly error, but a 
better phrase is found in sporting vocabulary, ‘‘catch as catch can”; it did 
not achieve its objectives in so far as they can be discovered; it created a 
huge, complicated and contradictory body of administrative law and an 
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equally complex bureaucracy to administer it; and, finally, it cost a greg 
deal of money. 

It is not until we reach page 752 that we discover that this study has y 
do with the effect of NRA on recovery only, and that the long-run resyjs 
of the codes “may prove of far more importance than their more immy 
diate effects on the revival of business.”’ But this is thrown off as a Spece 
lative by-product and need not be taken too seriously. 

While there are numerous side-lights on another and perhaps the mog 
important weakness of NRA, there is only passing recognition of it. Why 
happened under NRA was not simply a delegation of legislative power 
to the executive branch of the government but a re-delegation—inevitab}, 
perhaps—of a large part of these powers to organized business. It may o 
may not be true that General Johnson told one or more of the busines 
institutes to ‘‘write their own tickets’, but that they did just this in many 
cases, if not in most, is clear from the Brookings analysis. Further, the 
administrator and his deputies were unwilling, because of their hurry ty 
get codes signed, and unable, because of their ignorance of particular 
business conditions, to check and evaluate code measures. And still further 
the codes were administered not by government but by code authorities 
chosen by business itself. Thus the general effect of the NRA was to give 
legal sanction to corporate business enterprise to regulate itself, and mud 
of the detailed criticism in this study should be directed not at the govem- 
ment but at corporate business practice. 

The first and second criticisms enumerated above can be somewhat dis- 
counted because of the inevitable conflict between the “practical” point 
of view of the Administration and the “academic” point of view of the 
Brookings group. Brookings Institution is a privately endowed research 


npn 


organization, a brain trust. Its function is not to do things but to examine 
what has been done. Professionally and by inclination, the researcher is 
inclined to a well considered and orderly approach to any problem, a 
thorough examination of the theoretical soundness of any policy and explon- 
tion of all possible effects of any practice. The Administration, with a few 
scraps of theory found in general circulation, and an emergency on its 


hands, felt itself forced into an ‘“‘experimental” approach. Thus the NRA 
was not only not the product of a brain trust but the exact opposite—the 
product of ‘‘practical’’ men in a hurry. General Johnson understood this and 
he proudly differentiated his own “catch as catch can” philosophy and 
methods from those of the academicians. It is important to have this te 
corded if only to counteract the popular impression that the Blue Eagle was 
hatched among academic groves. If it was the “practical” men who got 
us into the depression, it was the practical men too who did not get us out. 

Of the last three criticisms the most important is that the NRA did not 
achieve its objectives. It tried to establish a minimum wage level and did 
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not. The minimum wage structure is a staircase, not a floor. There are various 
types of plural minima, minimum rates which are not minimum wages, 
various types of minimum rates, astonishing spreads of minimum rates 
within groups of related industries, varying structures in competing indus- 
tries, multiplicity of detail and endless variety of combination. Above the 
minima confusion is more confounded. 

As to hours, there is no such simplicity as the talk of a 40-hour week 
would suggest. Exception seems to be the rule, while the basic week is not 
one but three: above forty hours, forty hours, and below forty hours. 
“Seeming” elasticity is provided in a “multitude” of special clauses for ex- 
cepted purposes, excepted occupations, by averaging and by general over- 
time provisions. “A close study seems to show that no generalization can 
be made but that the elasticities do not facilitate smooth business operation 
or sufficiently protect the worker.” 

But the final test of the NRA is found in its contribution to recovery. 
Has the nation enjoyed under it a larger production of goods and services 
than it would have enjoyed without it? And the authors’ answer is an em- 
phatic, but not entirely convincing, “No.” 

The section on industrial relations is the best descriptive study the review- 
et has seen of this most important aspect of the NRA experiment. The con- 
clusion, however, that the effect of the collective bargaining clauses was 
simply to emphasize the conflict between trade and company unions is 
probably an over-simplification. 

The volume as a whole is a fine descriptive and critical record of a large, 
if not great, experiment in the control of economic behavior in a modern 
state. The implications are: that the codes should be scrapped and legisla- 
tion covering minimum wages, maximum hours, social insurance and col- 
lective bargaining should take their place. This would meet the objection 
of the Supreme Court to the delegation of legislative powers to the Execu- 
tive, and the ctiticism of liberals of the delegation of such powers to or- 
ganized business. It would establish a degree of rigidity in the wage and 
hour structure less objectionable, however, than the “elasticities” and con- 
fusion of the code provisions. It would not—and what can?—settle the 
historic problem as to what is, and what is not, interstate commerce. 

NorMAN J. WARE 

Wesleyan University 


Advertising Reconsidered: A Confession of Misgiving. By A. S. J. BASTER. 
(London: P. S. King. 1935. Pp. vi, 128. 5s.) 

In this brilliant and thought-provoking book the subject is very naturally 

presented in four chapters—descriptive, critical, analytical, and constructive 


—with a thread of humorous, plaintive, and pungent criticism running 
through it all. 
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As economist and philosopher, the author recognizes the function which 
advertisers perform in bridging the ever widening gap between producer 
and consumer, while deploring the lurid language which they use, the 
temptations to which they are subjected, and the sins which they commit 
in persuading people to buy what, in many cases, they neither want nor 
need. Certainly, they are an easy mark for shafts of ridicule with their ex. 
travagant verbiage, catchwords, and slogans; their efforts to make people 
“flower conscious” or “‘clothes fastidious’; their panegyrics on “toasted 
cigarettes” or ‘‘aspirin that will not hurt the heart’; and their incessant 
play upon human frailty such as the well-nigh universal desire to “live up 
to the Joneses.”” As the French say, “‘it is to laugh,” though whether we are 
to laugh at the advertiser or the silly sheep he leads or misleads, it is hard 
to say. 

More serious is the indictment of advertisers as people who, to put it 
mildly, are prone to exaggeration and are sometimes guilty of gross mis- 
representation and mass deception. True, the advocates of all causes, good 
and bad, are tempted to deviate from the strait and narrow way of truth 
—witness the occasional behavior of lawyers, politicians, popular writers, 
preachers, and propagandists of every kind—but advertisers cannot exon- 
erate themselves by a ‘w guogue argument such as this. All they can do is 
to confess, repent, do penance, humbly crave absolution, and go forth to 
sin no more. But alas for their good intentions and their lip service to truth! 
Of course, there is an alternative possible to business sinners of every kind. 
They might retire from the wicked world into the church or the profession 
of teaching—the modern counterpart of the medieval monastery—but even 
there the tempter might find them and sin might continue, though on a 
higher plane. 

Still more serious, as affecting social welfare as well as individual char- 
acter, is the major charge that advertisers and their employers, in the pursuit 
of profit, sadly deceive and mislead the public, with the result that the pro- 
ductive process is distorted, monopolies are created, and the final consumers 
are diverted from an ideal order of preference to a sort of inverted hierarchy 
of goods and services. 

This is a serious indictment, yet it looks as though the author had failed 
to consider certain mitigating circumstances. In the first place, most com- 
modities must have some merit, else advertising is likely to defeat itself by 
calling attention to their defects. Secondly, wholesalers, retailers, and other 
business buyers are not so easily deceived as the final consumers. In the third 
place, most people of limited incomes are careful, if not altogether wise, in 
their buying, especially in regard to the necessaries of life, so that the field 
of luxuries is the happy hunting ground of the unscrupulous advertiser. 
Then, too, advertising tends to educate, as well as mislead the buyers, and 
thus to counteract its own evil influence. Finally, much, if not most, advertis: 
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ing is informative and truthful, and should not be indiscriminately con- 
jemned because a horde of tricksters and liars follow in its train. In fact, 
the author admits that ‘‘an exchange economy without some form of ad- 
vettising is inconceivable,” and modifies his original indictment thus: “Our 
conclusion must evidently be that advertising does not serve the interests 
of the consumers as it might.” 

Notwithstanding this very mild conclusion, in his final chapter the author 
again deplores the “waste, deception, and misdirection of energy” con- 
nected with advertising, and veers toward the dispiriting conclusion that it 
is a necessary and inevitable characteristic of the individualist system. But 
he recovers his balance as he considers the alternative of a new and worse 
social order. If, for example, the state were to take over the advertising 
function and, possibly, the whole process of selling, we might have political 
propaganda just as unconscionable and misleading as any selling for pri- 
vate profit. And if the state controlled both production and distribution, we 
might be under a régime of planned and controlled consumption more in- 
tolerable than the insidious suggestions of unscrupulous advertisers. Re- 
minding one of the unclean spirit who was exorcised from a man, but later 
returned with seven other spirits more wicked than himself. 

No! The best antidote to the evils in question is the automatic discounting 
and consumer resistance which arise when exaggeration and deception are 
carried too far. Caveat emptor is more than a maxim of personal prudence; 
it is a principle of broad social significance indicating that the consumers 
as a class, with perhaps some help from the state and other organizations, are 
well able to take care of themselves. With this in mind the author concludes 
his essay thus: 


Our present social system, of which advertising forms an important and char- 
acteristic element, is at the present time unquestionably on trial. . . . It is at least 
possible that the education of the consumer in the mechanics of the economic 
process which is built up to serve his ends may awaken a deeper consciousness of 
the ultimate power that lies in his hands to mould this process. His aid may then 
be invoked to save humanity from the hardships and suffering which its opera- 
tion seems to involve at present. But first it is mecessary that he should save 
himself. 

J. E. LEROssIGNOL 

University of Nebraska 
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Axe, L. H. Business law. (New York: Harper. 1935. Pp. xiv, 664. $3.50.) An- 
‘wers to problems in business law. (Pp. 48.) 

Barker, C. W. and ANDERSON, I. D. Principles of retailing. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1935. Pp. 457. $4.) 

BELL, S. Theory and practice of accounting. Rev. by WILLARD J. GRAHAM. 
(Chicago: American Technical Soc. 1935. Pp. 579. $3.50.) 

BorDEN, N. H. and Lovexin, O. S. A test of zs consumer jury method of rank- 
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ing adverti Bus. res. stud. no. 11. (Boston: Harvard Univ, Grad, | 
School of B 55 Pp. 61. $1.) F 

BRINDZE, R. H 1 money: everybody's practical guide to buying. (Ney 
York: Vang Pp. 308. $2.) f 

BuRRows, H. | EFIELD, J. K. Economics of planning: principles and 
practice. Pat 1. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science. 
1935. Pp. 31 

ComisH, N. H manufactured goods. (Boston: Stratford Co. 1935, 
Pp. iii, 282 

Cover, J. H. I avior. Stud. in bus. admin., vol. 5, no. 2. (Chicago; 
Univ. of Chi ] 5 Pp. 100. $1.) 

Crum, W. I irning power in the current depression. (Boston: 
Harvard Uni School of Bus. Admin. 1935. Pp. 17. 50c.) 

This brief yn the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s Statistics of 
Income. It ¢ f net to gross profits for 75 industrial groups and 
sub-groups { 1919-1933. It also gives the ratios of net profits to 
net worth ir ompiled by 8 methods for 20 industrial groups, 
The differet rofitability between groups are very great, and the chief 
conclusion is the depression producers of durable and producers 
goods suffer re than producers of consumers’ goods. The author 
has apparent thing out of the published statistics that could be de. 
rived and his nalysis are fully explained. 

RuFus S. TUCKER 

Davis, E. Pes n banks. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Industrial 
Relations S« Pp. 56 

Dopp, E. M., J rR, R. J. Cases on business organizations. Vol. Il, pre. 
pamph. no. 1. ( Foundation Press. 1934. Pp. v, 415.) 

DouHeERrtTy, R. I ‘ANN, M. The economic organization of business 
(Boston: Ma Pp. 291.) 

Dong, J. L., | \. and Love, A. L. Cost accounting principles and 
practice. 2nd v York: Ronald. 1935. Pp. xvi, 621. $4.00.) 

The first « ; work was reviewed in this journal (June, 1925, pp. 
330-31). The sion includes “a somewhat simplified presentation 
of ordinary process’ cost accounting.” Chapters are devoted to 
special cost p Effort has been made to simplify terminology. Problem 
material has | 

——. Cost a ractice problems. 1935 ser. (New York: Ronald. 
1935. Pp. 187. $1.) 

EFENDIOGLU, H Yorker Borsenspekulation. (Rostock: Carl Hinstorf 
1934. Pp. 138 

ELpeR, R. F. F t industrial marketing. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1935. Pp. 325. § 

ELWELL, F. H. / ng: a members’ accounting service, presented to 
all brewers in ) t America with the compliments of the United 
States Brewer (New York: U. S. Brewers’ Assoc. 1934. Pp. 
161.) 

Foster, O. D. ] profits. (New York: Financial World. 1935. 
Pp. 83. $2.) 

FouLkE, R. A f business. (New York: Dun and Bradstrett. 
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FREASE, H. The roy aftermath of a political paradox. (Philadelphia: Winston. 
1935. Pp. 97. $1. 

Ree ed oe H. E. Die Subventionen als Kreislauf problem in Marktwirtschaft 
ynd Staatswirtschaft. (Tabingen: Mohr. 1934. Pp. vi, 96. M. 6.) 

Gautt, E. H. Control of the retail units of chain stores. Michigan bus. stud., 
yol. vii, no. 1. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Bur. of Bus. Res. 1935. Pp. 
iv, 99. $1.) 

Gauss, C. A. and WIGHTMAN, L. I. Sales and advertising. Rev. by Harry A. 
Bates. (Chicago: American Technical Soc. 1935. Pp. 565. $6.) 

GILLesPIE, C. M. Accounting procedure for standard costs. (New York: Ronald 
1935. Pp. xviii, 371, loose-leaf. $5.) 

GranamM, W. J. Economics of business. (Chicago: American Technical Soc. 
1935. Pp. 337. $2.) 

GuTHMANN, H. G. The analysis of financial statements. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1935. Pp. xv, 584. $5.) 

In this edition the same general outline was used as in the original. For the 
most part the same headings of the chapter sub-sections have been retained. 
The revision consists largely of rearrangement and enrichment of the subject 
matter and bringing the material up to date. One hundred thirty pages have 
been added and the appearance of the volume is superior to that of the first 
edition. 


A. W. HANSON 


Hatt, F. P. Government and business. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1934. Pp. x, 
275. $2.50.) 

This book falls conveniently into two parts. In the first part the author 
discusses the various theories with regard to the functions of the state; the 
constitutional limitations upon the control of business; the commerce clause of 
the Constitution; types of control; and the machinery of control. There are 
abundant footnote references, but no chapter references. In the second part, 
the author deals with the regulation of railroads, public utilities, banks, in- 
surance companies, ordinary business enterprises, packers, speculation in grain, 
foods and drugs, and securities ; with public ownership and operation ; and with 
certain miscellaneous topics, such as government aid to business. The last 
twenty-three chapters, comprising four-fifths of the book, are presented in out- 
line form. The author explains that he has employed this form because the 
present work is to be superseded in due course by a more complete treatment. 
In these chapters there are no footnote references, but there are chapter refer- 
ences, 

The book should prove helpful to those who are giving general courses on 
the relation of government to business, as it presents (in outline form) the 
leading provisions of the various regulatory acts. It is much too brief, however, 
to be of value to specialists. 

The most striking defect of the book is the extremely haphazard manner 
in which the chapter references are presented. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence of order or system. The books are not arranged in alphabetical order 
nor in chronological order; the date of publication is not given; and books by 
the same author are not even grouped together. The United States Code appears 
as five distinct references, first, perhaps, as Title 49, sec. 13, later as Title 49, 
sec. 2, etc. Why cannot these five references be brought together as one? The 
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S. S. Problems in corporation finance. (New 
xvi, 402. $3.) 
problems in industrial finance; only 8 of the 
tilities. The cases presented cover a wide variety 
netal, automobile, chemical, textile, merchandis. 
and other fields. For the most part the cases 
leal with special situations rather than with the 
\ large proportion of the special situations is 
ls for remedial measures which of themselves 


ks of this nature, this one could be improved 
| to the normal problems in raising capital for 
is they arise from time to time and to the sub- 


f successful companies may be suggested as 1 
tes especially the absence of problems relating 
investment bankers. Likewise the special prob- 
pany may receive some attention. The authors 
opious amount of statistical material included. 
1 connection with each case are to some extent 
| problem book in that they are directed to more 
wer's opinion the greatest opportunity for fur- 
f the problem book lies at this point. The blanket 
problem books neither stimulates nor directs the 
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1 farther Murray, C. F. The rights of employers in the inventions of employees: an out- 
"appears line of the law on the subject written for laymen. (Chicago: Author. 1934. 
23. 15¢. 
Jongs Fa W. re Corporate profits as shown by audit reports. (New York: Na- 
tional Bur. of Econ. Research, 1935. Pp. viii, 151. $1.25.) 
W York: One has learned to expect from Professor Paton a combination of sound 
economics and expert accounting. This little book fulfills that expectation. 
nts’ Res It is based on audited reports of some 700 small and medium-size corporations 
for three years 1927-29, and attempts to show their average rate of earnings, 
5.) variations in earning rates, sources of capital, dividend policies, corporate sav- 
Hough. ings, and typical ratios, such as those of current assets to current liabilities, in- 
yentories to book assets and to sales, and expenses to sales. 
nd Wy. Although the aero studied had on the average net assets of 
$2,244,000, no very large corporations are included. The most usual rate of 
nt. Con- earnings on total capital and the most usual rate of profits on stock equities 
35. Pp, were both close to 5 per cent. In some industries the sae corporations were 
more profitable than the smaller; in others it was the other way around; but 
S. 1935, on the whole the most profitable corporations (measured by the rate of earn- 
ings on total assets) were those with total assets between $50,000 and $200,000. 
» (New In the trading group, however, the most profitable were those with assets be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,500,000. 
| of the These are very important conclusions in view of the prevalent belief that 
Variety corporations are gradually absorbing a larger and larger share of the national 
chandis. income. If they are doing so, it is * arently not becuse of their great profitabil- 
he Cases ity. It is to be hoped that studies like this of Professor Paton’s and the recent 
vith the ones by Epstein, Crum, Secrist and Bowman may lead economists to a clearer 
tions js understanding of the real earnings of capital and enterprise, and correct mis- 
mselves apprehensions based on exceptional cases and on the irresponsible vagaries of 
the stock market. Whether or not economists can be enlightened, accountants 
proved will benefit by this succinct presentation of typical ratios and practices. 
ital for RuFus S. TUCKER 
he sub- 
nancial Paton, W. A., editor. Accountants’ handbook. 2nd ed. (New York: Ronald. 
nd as a 1934. Pp. xxxvi, 1742.) 
-elating PereGo, G. Apartment house ownership and management: purchasing, leasing 
! prob- and managing. (Rochester, N.Y.: Rochester Alliance Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 
authors 337.) 
cluded, DE PieTRI-TONELLI, A. La soluzione teorica corporativa del problema pratico 
extent dell'adozione delle innovazioni tecnico-economiche pin convenienti alla cerchia 
» more sociale. (Rome: Tip. delle Terme. 1934. Pp. 38.) 
or fur- In presenting essentially a mathematical solution for the reward of inven- 
dlanket tions and improvements in technological methods, the author proceeds upon 
cts the the assumption that losses incurred by abandonment of old machinery and 
ruction processes must be deducted from the otherwise value of the new process. Such 
umber amortization necessarily involves problems of past, present, and future price 
levels as well as disposal opportunities of old machinery, absorption costs of 
of the displaced labor, etc. Hence the social purchase price of all technological prog- 
Anance ress must be related to the business cycle. The solution given applies to 
of the successive improvements in as much as it allows for estimation of the probable 
period of the advantages of the new developments. International complications 
{AN are but briefly considered. The rate of interest to be employed in computing 
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the annuity lvantages depends upon current investment income 
apparently rest upon highest grade government securities, 
It is not cle brief discussion whether losses to other industries by 
reason of in y shift in demand are to be considered. 

F. F. Burtcuerr 
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SALIERS, E. A. Fun ils of accounting. (Chicago: Business Pubs. 1935, Pp. 
viii, 424. $4.) 
SCHMALZ, C. N vesults of department and specialty stores in 1934 
Bull. no. 9 Harvard Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1935. Pp. vi, 42 
$2.50.) 

Profits were higher in 1934 than in 1933. Small store 
improved thé 

SCHWAN, B. 7 nd housing throughout the world. (New York: 
Westermann 146. $12.) 

SINKER, J. The f 1934 as it affects security transactions. (Washino. 
ton: Nation Press. 1934. Pp. 29.) 

L’économie di 5 et plans. (Paris: Sirey. 1935. Pp. 268.) 

This is a t of La Revue d'Economie Politique in which there 
are articles d types of economic control in operation in Germany. 
the United § 1, and Italy, and with the attempt at international 
planning of »ly of raw materials. The last article in the number dis. 
cusses prop¢ re detailed planning set forth by socialistic or semi- 
socialistic gr Belgium, England, and France. 

There are th treating various controls instituted by the Nazis 
in Germany f these by Professor von Dietze of the University of 
Berlin discu which Germany has tried to solve the recent agri- 
cultural crisis he prices of farm products and by stringently limit- 
ing imports n Beckerath of the University of Bonn writes on the 
“Industrial ps socialism.” He outlines the organization of in- 


ont and courts of honor; shows the way credit 
nk, and the way foreign exchange and trade are 


regulated, all is st of the national state. Dr. Syrup of Berlin deals 
with the use ks to prevent unemployment. 

Louis H. B \.A.A. describes the American agricultural program, 
and Virgil Jordan National Industrial Conference Board, and James P 
Warburg pay ts to the industrial and monetary policies of the 
Roosevelt adn 

Professor Lione bbins is very critical of the agricultural controls in 
England, cont 1s to disabuse our minds of the idea that England 
is meeting the by letting nature take its course. Professor Plant 
has no liking English regulation of transportation. He thinks it is 
bolstering up t is at the expense of the more efficient automotive 
transportation 

One of the ting contributions is by Professor Bassani of the 
University of M hich he describes and discusses the economics of the 
fascist corporat No critical note enters here. Ferdnand Maurette of the 
International | fice tells the story of the rise and fall of international 
attempts to c aterials. He gives reasons why in each case the at: 
tempt has beet ful. Henri Noyelle presents a critical analysis of vari 
ous comprehensive vhich have been proposed but not tried. He has a very 
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income trenchant style and expresses in striking fashion the naiveté of many of these 
eCUrities proposals. 
stries by This volume would have been somewhat better balanced if there had been 
apers giving a critical analysis of the German and Italian régimes, and more on 
CHETT the favorable side of the English and American experiments. 
R. SIKES 
935. Pp, 
Planning for employment: a preliminary study by some members of Parliament. 
in 1934 (London: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xii, 97. 2s.) 
vi, 42 Just as the American Blue Eagle falls dying to the ground under the rapid 
fre of unanimous Supreme Court decisions, it is seen rising again in England, 
II stores the birthplace of compromise, if this monograph is representative of any large 
body of opinion. Fourteen members of Parliament have signed this program 
vy York: designed to steer a middle course between socialism and fascism and to straight- 
en out that hodge-podge of government control and laissez-faire in which Eng- 
ashing. land now finds herself. “Planning for employment,” as set forth clearly 
and concisely in this pamphlet, is a long-run reconstruction scheme based on 
industrial self-government, departmental reorganization, parliamentary reform, 
ch there group settlement on farms and unification of the social services. An appendix 
ermany offers a bill called the “Industrial Reorganization (Enabling) act” which oo 
national vides for a National Industrial Council to aid voluntary codification of in- 
dustry. 
dee The program seems to be put forward as the platform of the national gov- 


ernment in the next elections—most of the signers are Conservatives. It offers 
> Nazis little to labor and though its economics are as sound as economics can be in a 
transition period, it has the faults of all middle-of-the-road planning in that 


sity of 

le it relies too greatly on intelligence and goodwill ignoring the strong emotional 
y limit. appeal of fascism and socialism, and the actual power of vested interests. It 
ria the is an attempt to make capitalism work by adding to its power rather than by 
Fal ts. reducing it. It may, however, as the authors believe, fit better the temper of 
y credit the English people than more conservative or radical proposals. 

Sie os The Blue Eagle is dead ; long live the Blue Eagle. 

a deals NorRMAN J. WARE 
ogram, Securities act of 1933: a list of references. (Washington: Library of Congress. 
eee D 1935. Pp. 14, typewritten. $1.50.) 


of the State planning for New York: summary report of progress to Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman. (Albany: N. Y. State Planning Board. 1935. Pp. 84. Gratis.) 


rols in 

. Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

ks it is Fascism and Social Revolution. By R. PALME Dutt. (New York: Inter- 
motive national Pubs. 1934. Pp. xi, 296. $2.25.) 

of the An English communist, for many years editor of the Labour Monthly, 
of the the author gives in this volume an economic interpretation of fascism, in 
of the the orthodox Marxian mode. The keen analytical sense that he displays in 
a disentangling the economic factors of fascism makes of this book, in the 
; ane opinion of the reviewer, the best book on fascism yet published. 

peal The last century has witnessed a gigantic growth of the productive forces 
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apacity of capitalism to organize it” (p. 9). 
conomic chaos of which the World War of 
cause, but an expression as well as an attempt 

In fact, the destructions of the war gave capitalism 
was not used to buttress the shaky capitalis 
productive forces which soon precipitated th 
sent crisis should not be confused with the old 
It is one of the last stages of the general cris; 


risis of capitalism many schools of reformers— 
edit theorists, currency reformers—have pro- 


f which the Roosevelt ‘‘experiment” is the mos 


ll tend ultimately toward “raising the standards 
mpatible with the consumption of the increased 
r profits for the capitalists” (p. 20). This js 
greater the crisis, the greater becomes the need 
erns to lower the cost of production, to increase 
lrive the dwindling number of employed workers 
rs’ standards, and the social services, in order 
lly for the dwindling market” (p. 21). 
reformed, there remain only two alternatives 
h alone can make full use of the productive forces 
rship of the means of production. The second 
purpose of which is “to throttle the develop- 
forces in order to save class society, to destroy 
millions of ‘superfluous’ human beings in the 
1 the quick furnace of war, to crush down the 
ith limitless violence, to arrest the development 
id education and technique, to revert to more 
| isolated societies, and thus to save for a while 
lasses at the expense of a return to barbarism 


social content of fascism in the light of the 
nents. He destroys the middle-class illusion that 
revolt” against both the organized working class 
poly industry and big finance. “Fascism, al: 
making a show of vague and patently dis- 
yaganda to attract mass-support, is from the 
ntained and subsidized by the big bourgeoisie, 
and industrialists” (p. 80). 
very close to a communist revolution. The nu- 
trial proletariat was compensated by the large 
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forces of the poverty stricken peasantry. But there was a lack of decisive 
evolutionary leadership in the Italian Socialist Party and internal dissen- 
ions broke the strength of the radical elements. Mussolini, who at least 
was a leader, capitalized the discontent of the middle-class and of the war 
veterans as well as their fear of radicalism to launch the fascist movement 
the final success of which was helped by the friendly attitude of the bour- 
geois government then in power. 

~ In Germany, the process, although slower, was fundamentally the same. 
There the proletarian revolution actually succeeded in 1919, but the social- 
democrats who then came to power dug their own graves by their half 
measures which irritated the middle-class without sufficiently strengthening 
the socialist régime. Hitler and his national socialist party with the financial 
support of the big industrialists and financiers of Germany easily rose to 
power after the economic depression had driven the German people to 
despair. 

On the ground of analogy, Mr. Dutt feels that the three last great democ- 
racies of the western world show unmistakable fascist trends. He denounces 
the National Government of Great Britain, Mr. Roosevelt's emergency 
régime and the truce government of Mr. Doumergue as embodying at least 
some of the features of Italian and German fascism. Although history does 
not always repeat itself, Dutt’s logical analyses are very disturbing. 

It should be said, however, that the author’s argument rests on the 
double premise, that, on the one hand, capitalism cannot be reformed and, 
on the other hand, communism is a satisfactory way out. Judgment cannot 
be passed yet on the New Deal as an attempt to reform capitalism. As for 
communism, the Russian experiment does not afford sufficient evidence in 
the present stage that it will mean a harmonious adjustment between the 
productive forces and distributive possibilities. 

ROBERT VALEUR 


Columbia University 
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Dorau, H. B. Some economic considerations bearing on the place and signifi- 
cance of the holding company in the organization and functioning of the pub- 
lic utility industries. An opinion submitted to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the U. S. Senate, May 1, 1935. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 
24. 

Jervey, H. W. and DEAK, F., editors. The case of monopoly versus competition: 
source materials in the field of business control in French, German and Anglo- 
American law. Vols. 1-111. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1934. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

StarcH, D. Contributions of holding companies toward developing the use of 
electricity. Statement filed with the Committee on Interstate Commerce, Senate 
of U. S., May 3, 1935. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 25.) 
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Taste 1. MovEMENT OF Awnnuat Earnincs in MANUFACTURING AND Maninc mn Swepen, 1860-1930 


Relative Earnings of Employed Workers 
Average Annual 1910-1913 = 100 
Earnings (in 
Kronen) 


Money Earnings Real Earnings 


1860 414 
1870 501 
1880 621 
1890 741 
1900 947 
1910 1230 
1911 1246 
1912 1293 
1913 1313 
IQI4 1263 
1915* 1319 
1916 1469 
1917 1'760 
1918 2427 
1919 3050 
1920 3535 
1921 3123 
1922 2363 
1923 2292 
1924 2464 
1925 2505 
19260 2605 
1927 2629 
1928 2539 
1929 2742 124.9 
1930 2714 127.5 


aA 


8 


nv 


Aro w 


* The series was spliced in 1915 to that of the Social Board of the Swedish Government. 


per cent. Due to the decrease in the number of hours worked per week, the 
relative gain in real hourly wages has been greater than for average annual 
earnings. These rose from 33 in 1860 (in terms of 1910-1913 = 100) 
to 49 in 1880 and to 80 in 1900. By 1920 they were 139 and by 1930 they 
were 169. They therefore quintupled in the course of 70 years. 

In forthcoming volumes not only will further wage series be given, but 
indexes of production will also be worked out. We shall, therefore, have 
an extraordinarily full record of the economic progress of Sweden during 
the last three-quarters of a century. If it is possible only to compute indexes 
of capital and savings during this period, then we may also work out an 
equation of production for Sweden and measure the approximate marginal 
productivity of labor and capital. We may also test the expected theoretical 
results with the actual movements of wages and interest and with the dis- 
tribution of the national income and thus determine the degree to which 
the different results check with each other. 

To my mind, such studies as these are, if properly used, vital to any real 
progress in the theory of distribution; and one can only hope that the able 
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discussion in the text. The student using this book will find that by com- 
bining the use of the material actually reprinted with a study of that re- 
ferred to in the footnotes he will be able to acquire a thoroughgoing ac- 
quaintance with the literature in the field of the law of labor combinations. 
" The first chapter is an excellent treatment of the development of the law 
relating to labor activities in Great Britain and the United States. The author 
takes issue with the Webbs and Professor Sayre as to the state of the Eng- 
lish law respecting joint action by laborers before the passage of the Com- 
bination acts of 1799 and 1800. It has generally been declared that these 
acts had the effect of changing the legal status of concerted action. Pro- 
fessor Landis argues persuasively that the effect of the Combination acts 
was only to crystallize the prevalent judicial attitude into statute law. He 
points out that though the decisions in Rex v. Journeymen Tailors of Cam- 
bridge (1721) and Rex v. Eccles (1783) were the only pronouncements 
by important courts during the eighteenth century to the effect that a com- 
bination to increase wages was an unlawful conspiracy, there was a con- 
siderable number of cases of lesser importance in which the same position 
was taken. As proof Professor Landis cites indictments which were brought 
in the years 1761, 1765, 1770, 1786, 1798, and 1799. In this connection 
it is pertinent to note that Recorder Levy, in the decision in the Cord- 
wainer’s Case, rendered in 1806 in Philadelphia, declared that under the 
common law a combination to raise wages was an unlawful conspiracy. 

This first chapter shows clearly the differences between the English laws 
of 1799 and 1800 and those between the laws of 1824 and 1825, differences 
which are generally passed over too lightly by writers on the subject. The 
author shows the connection between the attitude of the courts and the 
actual economic and social conditions of the time, the latter giving rise to an 
increasing power on the part of trade unions and a consequent desire on 
the part of the ‘ruling class to prevent the expansion of this power. The 
chapter, which is as illuminating in its treatment of the American situation 
as of the English, is marked by one inaccuracy. Professor Landis asserts 
that the British General Strike of 1926 brought about, in part, the over- 
throw of the Labor Government (p. 26). There was of course no Labor 
Government ruling Great Britain in 1926. 

EDWARD BERMAN 
University of Illinois 


The Origins of the International Labor Organization. Vol. 1. History. Vol. 
Il. Documents. Edited by JAMES T. SHOTWELL. (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xviii, 497; xii, 592. $10.00.) 

These volumes give the authoritative history of the origins of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization of the League of Nations. As Dr. Shotwell 

Points out, this publication deals with “one of the great constructive efforts 
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of the Peace C it Paris (and) one which has best stood the tes 
of succeeding yeas [his organization has brought about nearly six hun. 
dred ratification bor treaties. The fact that the United States in June 
1934, became a m« r of the Organization adds to the interest in these 
volumes. 

The material in lume I, History, is presented in four parts. Part 1 
covers the “‘Backet Part 2 treats ““The Peace Conference”; Part 3 
discusses ‘“The W »n Conference”; and Part 4 considers “Labor in 
the peace treatic ) this are added fourteen appendices (45 pages) 
giving document pon the earlier history of international labor 
legislation, covet period 1885-1906. 

While the hist rvey provided in Part 1 (80 pages) brings to- 
gether very little that was not already available in several sources, the treat- 
ment is excepti ful in giving one the interpretation of writers who 
are recognized on their respective subjects. The place of the 
International Asso for Labor Legislation in the pre-war period is 
developed by Sir M m Delevingne. He accounts for the ineffective. 
ness of the As n view of the fact that “it was representative 
neither of employ} izations, nor of workers’ organizations, nor of 
governments” { ). Nevertheless the basic ideas of the present Inter- 
national Labor Or tion—namely, periodic conferences, a central or. 
ganization, and ision of the conventions which are formulated, came 
from the pre-wa e. Mr. Riegelman’s chapter on war-time social- 
ism will be of terest. He points out that it was Gompers who 
gave to Part XII [reaty its Magna Charta of Labor. “The Constitu- 
tion of the Unit was never invoked to greater advantage than by 
Mr. Gompers in tion to anything resembling international social- 
ism” (p. 77). 

Part 2 (200 } ;) on “The Peace Conference” traces the preliminary 
work in creating the International Labor Organization. It is significant to 
see the unequal d f interest manifested by the French, German, 
English, and At vernments in the problem of international labor 
legislation. Neither: omparable to the French, British, or German, 
nor an interest ternational aspects of labor had developed in 
America. It is particularly illuminating to note that the German govern- 
ment proposed a ition authorized to arrive at binding resolutions 
—and this prop t a time when it was overwhelmed with economic 
blockade and re ition at home! 

Part 3 (86 pa sses ““The Washington Conference.” This dis- 
cussion is of spe portance to the student of international organizi- 
tion and collaborat As Mr. H. B. Butler, who served as secretaty- 
general of the Conf nd who is now the director of the International 
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Labor Office at Geneva, points out, it was this first meeting which gave the 
constitutional devices of Part XIII of the Treaty its “practical test’’ (p. 
305). A chapter by Professor S. M. Lindsay on American collaboration is 
particularly valuable to the student of American labor policy. 

~ Volume II, Documents, includes “almost all those (documents) which 
are necessary for a study of the drafting of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization.”” This volume gives a collection of 81 docu- 
ments arranged chronologically beginning with 1914. 

C. J. RATZLAFF 
Lafayette College 
NEW BOOKS 


Baker, H. A trade union library: selected book list and sources of current in- 
formation for the trade union executive. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Indus- 
trial Relations Section. 1935. Pp. 26. 50c.) 

BraaToY, B. Labour and war: the theory of labour action to prevent war. (New 
York: Peter Smith. 1935. Pp. 216. $2.75.) 

Cross, I. B. A history of the labor movement in California. Univ. of California 
pubs. in econ., vol. 14. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 
354. $4.) 

The history of labor relations in California seems to be almost the opposite 
of the history in Eastern states. California started with the amazingly high 
wages of the gold rush, to which labor, as Cross observes, looks back as a 
golden age. But Eastern labor starts with amazingly low wages from which 
it slowly raises itself. The two nations, as it were, were not economically united 
until after the first transcontinental railway in 1869. Thereafter the Atlantic 
and Pacific movements are more or less affiliated. 

But there always existed in California an extreme and sudden oscillation 
between labor dictatorship and employer dictatorship, scarcely seen elsewhere. 
It seems that communism never got a hold in California, but there was no 
part of the country where class conflict was as outspoken and belligerent. Com- 
plete victory or complete defeat, full employment or drastic unemployment, 
were the accepted alternatives of a nation of frontiersmen. Nowhere else in 
the country did race conflict become so violent within the labor movement, 
and not until the Chinese began to go out on strikes did employers become 
somewhat reconciled to the passage of federal Chinese exclusion laws. 

The main investigations for this book closed with the year 1901, when the 
features of present-day labor relations were clearly seen, but Cross carries his 
description and interpretation down to the present time. The book is a notable 
piece of research, fully documented, but filled with his personal interviews 
with many of the nineteenth-century leaders in their old age or with others 
acquainted with them Quite outstanding are the personalities of the leaders, 
supplemented by illustrations and portraits. While building solidly upon an 
immense array of details, the author rises to interpretations, conclusions and 
the unique drama of the situation. 

JOHN R. COMMONS 


Davis, E. Recent trends in vacation policies for wage earners. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1935. Pp. 23, mimeographed.) 
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Dvorak, B upational ability patterns. Employment Stab. Res 
Inst. ser., (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1935, Pp 
46. $1.) 

Guiick, E. imerican trade unionism. (New York: Affiliated 
Schools fot Pp 95. 35c.) 

Contains scussion and brief bibliographies. 

JOHNSEN, J ompiles tive bar, aining. (New York: Wilson. 1935, 
Pp. 261.) 

MacDe YNALI E. The worker and government. (New York: Af. 
filiated Sch 1935. Pp. 141. 35c.) 

Describes r laws and agencies involved in labor disputes, 

PATTERSON, S ispects of rap a survey of labor he: eg and 
causes of i tf. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1935. Pp. 
xvill, 578 

POLL AK. K. ] -week shrink and wages grow? Present problem: 
in the light (New York: Affiliated Schools for Workers. 1935. Pp, 
36. 

Written f preparatory classes in Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women W try. Sympathetic with organized labor. 

SPENCER, W. | bargaining under section 7(a) of the National In. 
dustrial Re« Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 
89. $1.) 

Primarily the decisions of the Labor Board. “It does not pur- 
port to pass pon the wisdom of collective bargaining.” Author is 
chairman of ) Regional Labor Board. 

WILSON, F. ¢ League system: a study of the International Labor 
Organizat nternational administration. (Stanford University: 
Stanford U lon: Oxford Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 384.) 

; rence, nineteenth session, Geneva, 1935: report of 
vat. Labour Office. 1935. Pp. 91.) 

e, nineteenth session, Geneva, 1935: summary 

408. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1935. 


zation: membership of the United States and it 
ossil tion no. 309. (New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for In iternat Pp. 46. 5c.) 
ernational lecisions on labour law, 1933. (Geneva: Internat. 
392. $3. ) 

Interstate cor 1 of labor legislation. Report of the New Hamp- 
shire rstate Affecting Labor and Industries 
(Con cord: § 45. ) 

A menace tot usiness and to all industry and trade. (New York: 
e } Assoc. 1935. Pp. 8.) 

istical report, 1934. (Columbus: State House. 
) 
operations of the public employment offices of 
Ohio. Tz lications by sex, new and re-registrations, openings 
and 

Partial revi “ work (coal mines) convention, 1931. 19th sess 
Be Vii. I abour Office. 1935. Pp. 51.) 
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zovernments. Vol. II. Iron and steel. Vol. UI. Building and contracting. Vol. 
\V. Glass-bottle manufacture. Vol. V. Coal mines. 19th sess. rep. vi. (Geneva: 
Internat. Labour Office. 1935. Pp. 69; 107; 107; 83; 79.) 


The thirty-hour week. Stud. no. 214. (New York: National Industrial Conf. 
Board. 1935. Pp. 23. $1.) 

The thirty-hour week would decrease production, reduce the purchasing 
power of workers, and lower the standard of living. 

‘xations with pay for wage earners. Stud. no. 215. (New York: National In- 
dustrial Conf. Board. 1935. Pp. viii, 35. $1.) 

Half the vacation plans covering wage earners which were operating in 1931 
continued in force throughout the depression. Ten of the nineteen plans 
adopted since 1930 were started in 1934. 

Wanted: skilled labor. Stud. no. 216. (New York: National Industrial Conf. 
Board. 1935. Pp. viii, 37. $1.) 


Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 


The International Money Markets. By JOHN T. MADDEN and Marcus 
NADLER. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1935. Pp. xiii, 538. $5.00.) 


The first five chapters of this study, which are general in nature, present 
an analysis of the rdle of gold in international transactions, a description 
of the international short and long-term money markets, and an account 
of their collapse. The remainder of the volume treats of the money markets 
in New York, London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam and Ziirich. The last 
section was prepared by Mr. Ernest Schwarzenbach. The term “money 
market” is defined broadly and the several sections treat not alone of the 
divisions, interrelations, technique, and operations of the short-term and 
capital markets but also of central and commercial banking organization 
and practices. The bank statements of central and commercial banks are 
given careful analysis. 

In the first part of the study, the authors give particular emphasis to the 
abnormalities which developed in international finance through the post- 
war period. The trend toward economic self-sufficiency, the currency dis- 
orders, the shuttling about of short-term balances, have thrown out of 
adjustment the delicate mechanism of the international gold standard and 
credit systems. The conclusion is reached that the resulting monetary and 
credit chaos in no wise depended on a shortage of gold. The problem has 
become one of oversupply. 

In the discussion of the United States, the decline of New York as an 
international financial center is attributed to lack of experience on the part 
of the banking community. The present influence of the Treasury in the 
money market is emphasized and the inflationary dangers existent in such a 
situation recognized. It is concluded that the restrictive credit powers em- 
bodied in the Banking act of 1933 and in the Securities Exchange act of 
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1934 will not lil | <ercised without the acquiescence of the Adminis. 
tration. Hence veillance of credit more than ever has been put under 
political contro! 

The serious pt reated by the decline of the Treasury bill in London, 
as well as the « my brought about in the amount and turnover of funds 
on the Stock Excl through the use of fortnightly settlements, is noted, 
Exports of capit France are rightly declared to have a political com. 
plexion. The cor sion is reached that Paris is not likely to develop as 
an international money market because it lacks an adequate financial sys- 
tem and economic b ind because of the inflexibility of the market. The 
effect on Berlin « hange in status from a creditor to a debtor nation, 
the importance of public funds in the money market, the measures taken 
to strengthen a ntrol the banking system, and recent changes in 
the statutes of t Reichsbank are given special attention. The develop- 
ment of the acceptance market in Holland and the control exercised by the 
central bank ar |. The use of the acceptance in Switzerland, the in- 
dependence of t mercial banks from the central bank and the pro- 
visions of the | Banking law of 1934 are indicated. 

The authors h eeded in encompassing a vast amount of useful 
information it ble volume. The work is well integrated and the 
different sections iform quality, which is difficult to achieve in a 
study of such an a ; character. 

A serious om ) is the failure to discuss the operation of the Caisse 
des Dépéts et § ons in the Paris money market, which is a very 
important institut und has no exact counterpart in any other money 
market of the wor! . larger volume the authors no doubt would have 
found opportu lude some of the materials to be found in the 
twenty-odd reports of the committee appointed in Germany in 1933 to ex- 
amine into vari ts of the banking system. The absence, in certain 
instances, of foot references to statistical tables makes the volume 
somewhat les: idents, though their omission might have been 
intentional to giv work a less pedantic character. 


B. H. BECKHART 
Columbia 


The Réle of Mor VY hat It Should Be, Contrasted with What It Ha 
Become. By F rick Soppy. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1935. 
Pp. x, 21 
The Réle of Money is a chemist’s formula for the economic millenium. 
Compared with Mr. Soddy’s guarantees for his scheme, recovery from the 
depression is b | temporizing. His will done, and consumefs can feap 
to the full the | f up-to-date technology unhampered by an archaic 
distributive sys 
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Laboratory scientist by professional training, Soddy has evidently sub- 
icted his reform program to tests even less rigorous than the economists 
he despises might apply. He contends that no far-reaching change in the 
economic structure is necessary and that his proposals are of the simplest. 
Yet he proceeds to blue-print government price-fixing and ownership of 
capital equipment if not a complete socialist state. Our guess is, however, 
that Soddy had no intention of being carried away so completely by his 
enthusiasm for the Age of Plenty. In his more lucid passages one gains the 
impression that it is essential to change only the technique of monetary 
issue and control. There is no mistaking his conviction that the fractional- 
reserve principle of banking, central banking of the current mode and 
narrow exchange-rate stabilization must be shunted aside and govern- 
mental money management substituted. Otherwise, stability of the cost of 
living, the synonym of abundance, will be out of the question. For good 
measure, existent debts, national and private, might well be redeemed out of 
government revenues, new short-term lending prohibited, interest rates re- 
duced or outlawed and, inexplicably, free competition required. 

It is not at all surprising that Soddy’s outline of policy is muddled. The 
conceptual basis is an indiscreet mixture of orthodoxy and lay conjecture. 
Money is a “nothing,” a “something,” a credit, a claim on wealth which 
does not exist. The quantity theory is a fraud (because bankers conceal 
the relevant statistics) , though by means of changes in the volume of money 
trade cycles can be induced or the prices of consumption goods stabilized. 
Since physical capital is indispensable to a prospering economy, capital 
debt is permanent. The interest rate is a device of exploitation, with no 
critical rdle in price determination. Banking systems deliberately promote 
crises and depressions to fatten profits from the bankruptcy of borrowers. 

Of course, Soddy is engaged in a strictly unscientific crusade. He is not 
interested in developing an academic hypothesis of price structures. Instead, 
his theoretical system is especially devised to prove that the contemporary 
financial set-up is thievish and impoverishing. In a passionate disclosure of 
exploitation, it is difficult to retain a coolly questioning attitude. Nor does 
the typical layman’s impatience with the dialectics of the economist promote 
painstaking analysis. 

E. S. SHAW 

Stanford University 

NEW BOOKS 
ANDERSON, B. M., Jr. A critical analysis of the book by Lauchlin Currie, Ph.D. 

“The Supply and Control of Money in the United States.” Address before the 

New York Chapter of the American Statistical Association, April 26, 1935. 

(New York: Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 1935. Pp. 32.) 
BADEN, A. L., compiler. Foreign exchange: a selected list of recent writings on 


os" (Washington: Library of Congress. 1935. Pp. 20, photostated. 
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ey ie u ind banks, (Chicago: Chicago Business Pubs, 1935, 

BERNSTEIN, E. M nd the economic system. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of 
North Carolina P: Pp. xi, 516. $3.) 

CALDWELL, S. A. A tory of Louisiana. Diamond jubilee pub. stud. no, 
xix. (Baton Rot Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 138.) 

A factual mot h, fully annotated with bibliography. 

eae C. The sm in racket. (South Bend, Ind.: Author. 1934, Pp. 191. 
$2. 

EINzIG, P. The fz 1. (New York: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. x, 134. $2.) 

This is the tl Dr. Einzig’s eleven books on recent or current monetary 
problems to be 1 ed within approximately six months in the American 
Economic Revieu first, Exchange Control, was reviewed in the March js. 
sue, and the se 5 Crisis, was reviewed in the June issue, 

The author had rfold purpose in writing this book: he has endeavored 
to forecast the Los price of gold in the near and more distant future: he 
has attempted to | t the level at which sterling and other principal cur- 
rencies are like tabilized; he has tried to make up his mind as to the 
type of monetary that the leading countries are likely to adopt when 
returning to stal | he has attempted to predict the tendency of gold 
and commodity r stabilization. 

Some of the arguments in this book have appeared from time to time in the 
author’s daily Street’’ column of the London Financial News. He 
states that he diff rom most writers on the gold problem in that he con. 
bines both the il and practical points of view. He also asserts that 
he is less prej han that “small and diminishing group” of orthodox 
economists and ; who advocate a return to the gold standard as it op- 
erated in the past those reformers who demand that the gold standard 
be abolished. H there is nothing fundamentally wrong with the gold 
standard; that if there were no such system it should be invented; that the 
gold standard f England in 1931 principally because of the scarcity of 
gold; and that t y lies in the drastic devaluation of sterling and other 
currencies. 

Dr. Einzig s » be quite well aware of the dangers of forecasting and 
of the importa: mponderables with which he deals, In general, he 
is not a foolis! ter in this book. It appears that in his attempt to pre- 
pare a useful for the man of the street he has protected himself in 
most instances | out the chief factors which may invalidate his con- 
clusions. 

Considering his ain objectives, he concludes that the London price of 
gold will rise | t year or two and that the long-run tendency will be 
in the same di rgues that currencies will probably be stabilized at 
lower levels of \ says that it is an open secret that the British Treasury 
regards the rat the level around which the sterling-dollar rate will 
have to settle: | that the leading nations will return to a gold standard 
in modified fe he thinks that both gold and commodity prices wil 
rise after stabi not sufficiently to cancel out the margin o: gold sur- 
plus created by 

Written for tl f the street, the book would appear to serve a useful 
purpose althou; has only a temporary value. American readers would find 
the author's cot on the Roosevelt monetary policies interesting. Dr. Ein- 
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zig thinks that the President will either inflate the currency or devaluate fur- 
ther (p- 28). The book contains nine useful appendices. 
WALTER E. SPAHR 


FisCHER, O. C. Die Funktionen des Kredits und das Reichsgesetz iiber das Kredit- 
wesen. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1935. Pp. 40.) 

FisHER, 1. 100% money: designed to keep checking banks 100% liquid; to pre- 
vent injiation and deflation; largely to cure or prevent depressions ; and to wipe 
out much of the national debt. (New York: Adelphi. 1935. Pp. xx, 212. 
$2.50.) 

Years have passed since Professor Fisher began his agitation for a stable 
dollar, but as yet no plan has been proposed which meets with genera! ap- 
proval. Now the author in his latest book—100% Money—suggests the adop- 
tion of a plan which, in addition to assuring a stable dollar, would greatly 
simplify and stabilize banking operations, and would virtually abolish booms 
and depressions. 

The plan by which these results are to be secured is to “let the government, 
through an especially created ‘Currency Commission,’ turn into cash enough 
of the assets of every commercial bank to increase the cash reserve of each 
bank up to 100% of its checking deposits.” Thus “the demand deposits would 
literally be deposits, consisting of cash held in trust for each depositor. . 
The checking deposit department of the bank would become a mere storage 
warehouse for bearer money and would be given a separate corporate exist- 
ence as a Checking Bank.” 

The banks would no longer be in effect “private units’ pyramiding credit 
up to ten times of its base. The money function would be surrendered to the 
government, the banks would confine their business to the loaning of their 
savings deposits. These would be non-checking. 

“One reason why bankers in general will oppose the 100% system,” says 
the author, “is that they do not realize the fool’s paradise in which they ar: 
now living because of the 10% system.” 

It is difficult in a few words to give Fisher's reasons for advancing his 100% 
money plan. The plan itself is simple, and apparently the mechanics of its 
operation also is simple; but, after all, it is a radical proposition. However, 
coming from Fisher after he has discussed it for over a year with economists 
and bankers of standing, it should not lightly be brushed aside. Both our cur- 
rency and banking methods are capable of improvement. If the author is right 
in his expectation that his plan will eliminate runs on commercial banks, largely 
cure or prevent depressions and wipe out much of the national debt, then 
more power to him. The book should be carefully read by those interested in 
finding a solution for our present-day monetary and banking problems. 

Harvey E. Fisk 


GestricH, H. Geldpolitik und Weltwirtschaft: eine Untersuchung der welt- 
wirtschaftlichen Konsequenzen monetarer Konjunkturpolitik. (Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt. 1934. Pp. 65.) 

a R. A measured economy. (Boston: Christopher Pub. House. 1935. Pp. 

3. $1.) 

GruBE, H. Pfund und Dollar: die Rickwirkungen der englischen und amerikani- 
ichen Wabrunesentwertune auf private deutsche Geldschulden. (Berlin: Ver- 
lag fiir Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und Statistik. 1935. Pp. 106.) 
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GUTHRIE, J. The | ‘al credit proposals simply explained. (Coventry: 
Douglas Social ¢ Assoc. 1934. Pp. 32. 1s.) 

HANEY, L. H. H lerstand money. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart 
1935. Pp. 33. 2 

HIMADEH, S. B. M banking system of Syria. (Beirut: American Uni. 
versity. 1935. Py 

JaMEs, F. C. The « f money, credit and banking. 2nd ed., rev. and enl. 
(New York: Roi 5. Pp. xvii, 678. $4.) 

Recent economi have emphatically demonstrated the futility and logical 
inconsistency of d sing money, credit and banking apart from the broader 
aspects of polit y and social life. Even more than in his first edition. 
Professor James tes from the traditional technological and descriptive 
textbook style and | ls “directly to the discussion of the financial system 
as a working macl present ‘a clear understanding of the theory and 
philosophy underly rent (money, credit and banking) policies.” 

In adding 200 | to the first edition, the author has practically written a 
new book, despite the fact that he has modestly given it de nomination of a 
second edition. 7 yle of the new book is superior, the collateral readings 
are extended as v brought up to date, and the arrangement of the volume 
is improved. Cl been added upon monetary inflation and stabiliza. 
tion; world prol )f mal-distribution of bank reserves receive more atten- 
tion ; changes in king system of the United States under the “New Deal” 
have been incos i, although nothing beyond speculative evaluation of 
their significanc 1 be made at the moment. The World War is still 
retained as the | listurbing event in the background of the present 
problems of money} t and banking. Increased employment of statistical 
tables and charts to the new edition an unusual clarity and attractiveness 
to the student. 

F, F. BURTCHETT 


KENT, F. I. Monetary (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1935. 
Pp. 26. 25c.) 

A lecture deli t the University of Minnesota by the chairman of the 

Commerce and M: mmission of the American Bankers Association. 
LAYTON, W. T. and CROWTHER, G. An introduction to the study of prices 
(New York: Ma 1. 1935. Pp. xiv, 280. $4.) 

This is the se on of an early work by Walter Layton, now editor 
of the London | (reviewed by Wesley C. Mitchell, American Eco- 
nomic Review, \ September, 1912, pp. 660-661). Geoffrey Crowther has 
added one chaj vertible currencies and two on price history since 
1914, rewritten t ter on “General considerations,” made minor te- 
visions elsewhe: 1 the statistical appendices to the end of 1933. 
As it stands now 1 of the text relates to the general theory of money 
and prices and to price history. Brief but usable bibliographies 
follow each cha pendix 

In the ‘histori tions of the book is found the most convenient short 
account of price nts since 1820. The emphasis on this topic (the basic 
chapter on mone ry being entitled a “Digression”) is perhaps due to 
the origin of the w eries of lectures in honor of William Newmar, 
co-author of Tool ry of Prices. Unlike this classic, the authors at- 
tribute changes e level chiefly to monetary causes, especially gold 
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production. Each of the principal secular trends in prices between 1820 and 
1914 is described in a chapter, the movement of money and real wages and 
the prices of leading commodities receiving special notice. Some of the rea- 
sons given for changes in the price level seem unimportant—e.g., abandonment 
of cultivated land by the gold-seekers of 1849 (p. 70), absorption of money 
in financing imports from distant countries (p. 87). Most space is devoted 
d enl. to British and world conditions since 1914—no secular trend being distin- 
cuished—and there is a clear discussion of the post-war gold standard. 
gical ~ As would i of a book first published as a text for workers’ 
oader classes, the doctrinal discussion is in simple terms, although generally sound so 
ition, far as it goes. Difficult problems are posed without being solved—e.g., can an 
ptive index number be constructed to represent the general price level; should sta- 
stem bility of exchange rates be sacrificed to stability of prices? Over-simplification 
> and lends some of the arguments an air of unreality—e.g., that circulation of gold 
coins makes prices respond quickly to gold imports and exports (p. 53). A hint 
ten a is dropped that the worst ~ fluctuations have had cyclical causes (p. 212) ; 
of a but it is not followed to the logical conclusion that purely monetary remedies 
dings would be ineffective. _ 
lume The appendices contain brief discussions of index numbers and gold pro- 
iliza- duction; forty historical tables on British, American, French, German and 
tten- world prices, wages, money, and commodity output ; and four charts, the larg- 
eal” est of which compares British wholesale prices and world gold production since 
n of 1800, with annotations. 
still The discussion is readable and requires no advanced economic training ; and 
asent the book should continue to command its following among those seeking an 
tical “introduction” to the study of prices. 
Ness SIMON N. WHITNEY 


LuTHRINGER, G. F. The gold-exchange standard in the Philippines. (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xvii, 291. $3.) 

The history of the Philippine currency from 1906 to date is told in great 
detail in this monograph. The author's style is clear if not distinguished, and 
the reader has no excuse for misunderstanding either the incidents making up 
the history or the monetary principles which have been used in judging the 
administration of the Philippine system. To the orthodox theorist this mono- 
graph will be entirely acceptable because it demonstrates the effectiveness of 
“correct” principles even though sometimes they are stupidly applied. 

The first chapter is a summary of Part 3 of Kemmerer’s Modern Currency 
Reforms, and outlines the essential pieces of legislation that lie at the base of 
the Philippine system. The next four chapters provide in detail an account of 
the operation of the system from 1906 to 1918, and Chapter 10 continues 
the history from 1923 to 1932. The main effort of the monograph, however, 
containing 128 pages, is devoted to the currency crisis between 1918 and 1921. 
It concludes with two chapters, one of them a statement of the fundamental 
problems followed by recommendations, and finally a summary chapter which 
seems to the reviewer a model achievement—six pages long and including 
ee that the average professional and lay reader needs to know about the 
subject. 

_The gold-exchange standard for the Philippines was set up in 1903 to pro- 
vide “a mechanism for maintaining the parity of the silver peso with the theo- 
retical gold peso consisting of 12.9 grains of gold .900 fine, a unit with a 
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gold content precisely half that of the dollar at that time” (p. 256). To 
support this systen ;old Standard Fund was established. This fund was 
held partly in Manila in the form of silver pesos and partly in the United 
States in the form of dollar deposits in banks. rede of the Gold Standard 
Fund was to maintain the currency of the island at par with the theoretical 
gold peso and th with the dollar. This was accomplished by the mech. 
anism of selling drafts on the dollar deposits in the United States and hold. 
ing the receipts in the Manila part of the fund; similarly the deposit banks 
in the United States | drafts on the Manila part of the fund in exchange 
for dollars to be d ted to the credit of the fund in the United States. From 
this policy two dé ynsequences were sure to follow—vzz., an adjustment 
of the currency in the Philippines to the needs of trade, and the maintenance of 
the parity with gold of the circulating medium in the Islands. 

The crisis of 191 1921 was due to the use of the funds received from 
sales of drafts on t lar part of the fund to expand the Philippine cur. 
rency, and the Phil ne National Bank was the main agency through which 
this was accomplish: he result was not only a great expansion of the cur- 
rency and a more t rresponding rise in the price index, but the departure 
of its value from | [he reform legislation of 1922 provided for a return 
to the system set up in 1903. The author has little criticism to make of the 
operation of the y system since that date except that its reserves have 
been more than am} therefore wasteful. 

The appendice n useful statistical tables and charts and a few doc- 
ments. There is a fully selected bibliography and an index. 

W. W. McLaren 


McKeown, T. D ELUTTIG, A. Federal debtor relief laws. (Chicago: 
Foundation Press 5. Pp. xi, 237.) 

MCLAUGHLIN, R. Ban/ in essay adapted for the use of schools. (Boston: 
Christopher Pub. H 1934. Pp. 32 

MEULEN, H. Free in outline of a policy of individualism. (London: 
Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xiv, 429. 7s. 6d.) 

MorGAN-WEBB, C. The money revolution. (New York: Economic Forum. 1935. 
Pp. 289. $2.) 

MUELLER, F., Jr. Los nk earning assets. (Cambridge: Bankers Pub. Co 
1935. Pp. 201. 

RiraaT, M. A. M m of Egypt. (New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 
206. $2.50.) 

RoBINSON, G. B. Moneta hief. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1935. 
Pp. xiv, 188. $2.) 

ROBINSON, L. N. and N NT, R. Regulation of the small loan business. (New 
York: Russell S ind. 1935. Pp. 284. $3.) 

SHRIGLEY, I., editor. 7 vice of gold: documents illustrating the statutory con- 
trol through the Bank of England of the market price of gold, 1694-1931. 
(London: P. S. King. 1935. Pp. ix, 108. 7s. 6d.) 


SIEBERT, B. Drei usbension in England: eine Studie tuber die 
Ursachen und I ler Pfundkrise und die englische W ahrungs politik sett 
der Goldsus pensios 4. (Berlin: Heymanns. 1935. Pp. 114. RM. 5.) 

Dr. Siebert has written an orderly and impartial account of the causes and 
consequences of Great Britain’s suspension of the gold standard in 1931. Look- 
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ing at the country’s crisis from one angle, he finds her blindness to the changes 
‘a the international economy, her slowness to discover that the days of her 
easy penetration into foreign countries were past, an explanation of the finan- 
cial emergency of September, 1931. More specifically, he lays great emphasis 
upon two influences: the return to gold at pre-war parity in 1925, and the 
inflexibility of internal prices in Great Britain. Like many foreign critics, among 
whom Professor André Siegfried has been one of the most vigorous, Dr. 
Siebert stands amazed before the rigidity of wages, fiscal requirements, un- 
employment relief, and industry's fixed charges. Then came the suspension of 
the gold standard, with happy results for Great Britain. The burden of fixed 
charges of all types was lessened and, thanks to the lower position of sterling 
on the foreign exchanges, exports were increased. Naturally, aided by these 
forces, British industry began to prosper and still prospers. To Dr. Siebert 
Britain's economic future looks bright. 

Both the history and the prophecy are written with great restraint, in view 
of the fact that the author believes the effect upon Germany’s exports, and 
therefore upon Germany’s whole economy, to have been harmful, at least for 
the time being. The little volume stands up well in comparison with some of 
the lighter financial studies now being published by British observers. In 
quoting British writers Dr. Siebert does not always, to be sure, distinguish be- 
tween the most reputable and the most prolific; but thanks to a sound instinct 
for facts and figures (with which the book is packed) his book can render a 
reliable service to both specialists and general readers. 

ALZADA COMSTOCK 


SomMARY, F. Bankpolitik. (Tiibingen: P. Siebeck. 1935. Pp. 384. RM. 12.50.) 

SruEREL, H. Staat und Banken im preussischen Anleihewesen von 1871-1913. 
(Berlin: Carl Heymanns. 1935. Pp. 117.) 

WarrEN, G. F. and PEARSON, F. A. Gold and prices. (New York: Wiley. 1935. 
Pp. vii, 475. $5.) 

Warren and Pearson have not recanted. Gold and Prices is a confident 
affirmation of its predecessor, Prices. “Repetition” would be the appropriate 
term, if it were not for the slight rearrangement of material and the arrays of 
more timely index numbers. In substance and style it is all familiar reading. 
It is possible that the restatement of the authors’ position is purposeful. The 
gold-price policy of 1933-1934 was successful as guaranteed, averting a pro- 
tracted and devastating deflation. The price of gold must not now be fixed 
once and for all, if the sequence of boom and collapse is not to be repeated. 
The time to plan for stabilization has arrived. There is still work to be done 
with the one reliable, fool-proof device, the price of gold, and Warren and 
Pearson intend that it shall not be tossed aside. 

In switching emphasis from recovery to stabilization, the authors employ a 
typical technique to rationalize their well known doctrines. They continue to 

bend the knee before the simple trend line and complex tabulation of indices ; 
they interpret the figures with fine liberality, scanning the averages care- 
fully only when stubborn figures point to unsatisfactory conclusions ; they ignore 
alternative interpretations of data. Statistically, they twist the raw materials to 
fit their preconceptions. The reader is already aware that the hypotheses do not 
endure narrow inspection. No matter how clever the use of the crude form 
of purchasing power parity doctrine, it is impossible to reason rightly that the 
value of gold is a major price-determinant in a non-gold-standard country. 
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While Kimmel is mostly concerned with bank taxes based upon income 
ind property, Welch treats every tax that could directly interest banks, 
including taxes on assets, taxes on shares of the general property tax or 
the classified property tax variety, taxes on or measured by income, taxes 
on deposits and notes, taxes on gross earnings, receipts or income. The 
theory of each tax is presented, and the tax is then applied to banks, a 
method which necessitates the incorporation of much material that could 
aot possibly have been dragged through the editorial needle’s eye of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. To the theory of the corporate in- 
come tax, for example, is devoted an entire chapter, with scarcely a refer- 
ence to banks. The method, however, has yielded useful distinctions, espe- 
cially in case of the general property tax and income taxation. Welch has 
also recognized the necessity for studying other financial institutions than 
commercial banks. To say that this part of the book is inadequate implies 
no adverse criticism. For the complete treatment of the taxation of savings 
banks, buildings and loan associations, and the rest of the miscellany of 
{nancial institutions in existence must await much more research than has 
been done. 

In being comprehensive and specific the author has exposed himself 
to the hazard of errors in detail which, in this field, could hardly have 
been avoided by anyone. The Montana tax on state banks, for example, 
is confusingly if not erroneously described, at pages 19, 72 and 92, as being 
atax ‘on assets” and a tax “‘on the shares.” Since these two bases are else- 
where set up as distinct, both terms should not be applied to the same tax. 
The fault is pardonable in view of the labyrinthine procedure for the com- 
putation of the tax base in this case. Also at page 72, Montana is cited as 
being, with the amendment of 1927, practically the last state to employ the 
“asset” basis. Whatever honor attaches to that distinction should go to 
Washington, where at present both national and state banks are taxed on 
their assets, and not on their shares. At page 154 Oklahoma is correctly 
stated to have adopted in 1933 an excise tax, and, at page 156, to have 
chosen not to include certain interest items as income. This casual statement 
fails to do justice to the “joker” in the act of 1933, by which a tax 
intended to be measured by income is turned into a tax on income, the 
difference between the two being a legal fiction substantial enough to prac- 
tically exempt Oklahoma banks from any tax other than on their real estate. 

But these errors of detail or infelicities of expression are apparently 
few and are mostly traceable to the unreliability of statutes and court de- 
cisions as sources of information. Thus in Kansas the statute prescribes 
a tax on the shares at the general property tax rate, but a federal decision 
limits the rate to five mills; and a state court decision has ordered the 
deduction from the residual value of the shares of all “tax-exempt” assets, 
under the 1930 act, but the Tax Commission has refused to allow this deduc- 
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iG, C. W. Federal income and estate tax laws 
(Washington: Byrne. 1934. Pp. xviii, 660.) 
vith special reference to its application in the 
lecisions of the United States Supreme Count, 
New Jersey. 4th ed. (Newark: Soney and Sage. 
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75c.) 
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Minnesota Press. 1935. Pp. 22. 25c.) 


Y. and Putturrs, P. W. Taxation under the AAA. 
1934. Pp. xi, 341.) 

of Australian land taxation. (Melbourne: 

Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. x, 217. 10s 


e and local tax problems in the light of the 
from The Tax Magazine, 1934. (New York: 


future. Model tax plan ser. (Los Angeles: 
1935. Pp. 15.) 


of, and edited by, Professor Roy G. Blakey. See 
3, June, 1933, pp. 349-50, for notice of this report. 
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Harris, J. P. County finances in the State of Washington, with particular at- 
jention to the financial problems of county welfare activities and unemployment 
relief. Pubs. im SOc. Scl., vol. 5, no. 4. (Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press. 
1935. Pp. 110. $1.) 

HorrMAN, A. Die Besteuerung des Gewinnes der kaufmannischen Unterneb- 
mung im Ausland: England ; Frankreich; ltalien; Vereinigte Staaten. (Leipzig: 
Hans Buske. 1934. Pp. xi, 351. RM. 14.50.) 

This monograph is a comparative study, from the standpoints of business 
economics and tax administration, of the taxation of business profits in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the United States. While full of details and illus- 
trative material, it is mo mere manual for the tax accountant or the German 
firm considering the establishment of foreign branches, although they would 
find it helpful. There is a brief discussion of the general tax scheme of each 
country, and the place of the taxation of business income in it. The schedule 
systems, collection or information at the source, exemptions and rate structures 
are briefly treated. For each country there are careful explanations of the law 
and administrative regulations and decisions relating to the definition of 
cross, net, and taxable income, deductible _—. depreciation and other 
accruals, and the taxability of capital gains and losses. Where necessary, spe- 
cial attention is given to the tax liabilities of foreign enterprises. A concluding 
section compares the main features of the foreign systems with the German in- 
come tax. 


HENRY J. BITTERMANN 


Irwin, L. A., compiler. Taxes: borough, school, township and municipal. (Har- 
risburg, Pa.: L. A. Irwin, Inc. 1934. Pp. 80.) 

MartTIN, J. W., MACON, H. L. and AKERs, J. M. The personal income tax and 
the crediting device. Research report prepared for the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation. (Chicago: American Legislators’ Assoc. 1935. Pp. 55.) 

Monat, H. R. The tariff on wool, Edited by J. R. Commons, B. H. HipBARD 
and W. A. MorTON. (Madison: Tariff Research Committee. 1935. Pp. xxi, 
168. 50c.) 


This is the fifth in a series of a on agricultural tariffs, spon- 
sored by the Rawleigh Foundation. In the first part of the book Dr. Mohat 
presents a well balanced picture of the history of the wool tariff in the United 
States and its political significance, the compensatory system and the concealed 
protection which it gave to the manufacturing industry, and the history and 
future possibilities of wool production here and abroad. The latter part of 
the book is devoted to an analysis of the relation of wool prices and the tariff, 
the benefits of the duty to agriculture, and the issues of public policy in- 
volved. Although the trend of per capita wool production in the United States 
has been downward for the last 60 years (pp. 48-50), consumption has fluctu- 
ated greatly with changes in business pe! (pp. 55-56), and Dr. Mohat 
believes the American demand for wool to have been “relatively elastic” 
(p. 78). This is contrary to the view of Dr. Mark Smith in his study on The 
Tariff on Wool, published by the Institute of Economics in 1926, that ‘there 
is a strong presumption that the demand for wool is inelastic.” Dr. Mohat 
estimates that 80 per cent of the effective wool duty falls on the American 
consumer in the form of higher prices, and 20 per cent upon foreign a 
ducers in the form of lower prices (pp. 125-6). The annual benefit of the duty 
to American sheep raisers in the period 1924-30, after a deduction of 
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| price of mutton and lamb resulting from increased 


d at about 20 million dollars—a Surprisingly 


nportant réle played by the wool duty in holding 
f system constructed primarily for the benefit of in 


the estimated loss to the farmer as a consumer of 
ollars as the net annual benefit to agriculture from 


tes, however, was agriculture a net beneficia 
he average a farmer received no benefit from 


sheep (pp. 147-52). The final conclusion is that 
round for the maintenance of duties upon wool 


from various recent 


| public policy” (p. 163). 


FRANK WHITSON FETTER 


ind BLAKEY, R. G. Sales taxes. Pub. 48. (Min. 


ta Municipalities. 1935. Pp. 88. $1.) 
graph on the subject of sales taxes so far written, 


ublications significant ma 
in compact form, Although the presentation is 


xpressed. The first part is concerned with general 


| into four types: retail, general, gross receipts, and 


rt, of equal size with the first, deals with the 


, or excises. Each tax is discussed separately, the 


ise the history, main features, yield, and opera- 
latter heading special attention is given to ad- 
thors do not favor general sales taxes, except 


icy, and they believe that we have not nearly ex. 


preferable nature. The booklet will prove indis- 
t, legislators, and tax officials. 
PAUL STUDENSKI 


esetze: Einfiihrung in die neuen Steuergesetze; 
ben Anderungen gegeniiber dem bisherigen 
n Gesetze, (Berlin: Spaeth und Linde. 1934. 


E, R., compilers. Analysis of receipts and expendi- 
nunicipal governments in Massachusetts. Special 


sachusetts State Coll. Ext. Serv. 1935. Pp. 17.) 
ling: an interpretation of the Revenue act 


: South-western Pub. Co. 1934. Pp. 383.) 


finance. Rev. ed. (New York: Farrar and 
$1.) 
| reprinted from Volume II of the revised edi- 
ind Problems, written by Walter E. Spahr and 
» with public finance of which he was the au- 


omprise pages 470 to 647. The same pagination 


Finance. 
ire: “The nature and mechanism of the public 


litures”: “Public revenues”; and “Public credit.” 


is a list of carefully prepared suggested readings and 


for consideration by the student in an intro- 
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___—. The tax finance plan: exposition of a new plan for the collection of 
delinquent taxes, originated by B. G. Orlove, Jr. (New York: B. G. Orlove, 
Ir, 270 Broadway. 1934. Pp. 9.) 

Treanor, G. R. and BLaKey, R. G. Inheritance taxes. Pub. no. 47. (Minne- 
apolis: League of Minnesota Municipalities. 1935. Pp. 47. 50c.) 


This study combines a survey of the death-tax laws, practices, and results 
in the United States with an investigation into the possibility of increasing 
the yield of the Minnesota inheritance taxes. Following a brief digest of the 
history and principles of inheritance taxation, the authors outline the principal 
features of the death-tax laws of the 48 states, and present a statistical record 
of their operation during the past decade. They then estimate the additional 
revenue possibilities of the Minnesota laws by applying specific changes in 
exemption provisions and in rate structure to a representative sample of 
Minnesota estates. 

E. GORDON KEITH 


WaLkeR, M. L. The home owner and the sales tax. (New York: Tax Policy 
League, 309 E. 34th St. 1935. Pp. 14. 25c.) 


Constitutional tax rate limitation for Illinois. Ill. Tax Commission, spec. rep. no. 
2. (Springfield: State House. 1934. Pp. 152.) 

A study of the probable immediate effect of homestead tax exemption in Okla- 
homa. Okla. Tax Commission bull. no. 2. (Oklahoma City: State House.) 


These reports are alike in two respects. Each is the official publication of a 
state tax commission, and each deals with an attempt to incorporate in the 
state constitution a limitation on legislative taxing power. As far as it goes, 
each document is the result of competent deliberation or investigation or both. 

The Illinois report incorporates in one volume four independent parts. The 
first part (chaps. 1, 2 and 3) comprises an address, independently prepared, 
by each member of the commission before the governor's revenue commission 
to study the wisdom of limiting the aggregate property-tax rate. Each member 
vigorously and persuasively opposed the amendment. The second part, made 
up of statistical data for 31 counties, shows some erratic probable consequences 
of adopting a tax-rate limitation. The third part, which has been issued also as 
a separate pamphlet, reports a detailed study in one county of the = 
operation of a 1.5 per cent limitation on the admittedly questionable but gen- 
erous assumption that the limitation amendment would cause assessments to 
be exactly doubled. It is found that some tax jurisdictions within the county 
would have to reduce taxes more than two-fifths; the principle of uniformity 
involved would force certain areas to impose rates much below the specified 
maximum; the rates would be reduced to a point well below those desired by 
local landowners; if drastic restrictions of functions beyond those contem- 
plated are to be avoided, it would be essential to reorganize local government 
or to take from it some of the freedom it now enjoys; and in many com- 
munities the taxes would not be reduced, while in others services would be 
deplorably cut. The last follows from the fact that rate limitation is not selec- 
tive. The final chapters of the report are devoted to the “scaling” methods 
and to alternatives possible. The closing words (pp. 151-152) are: ‘These 
conclusions seem warranted to the author of this chapter, if the evidence in this 
Volume is carefully weighed. First, that tax-limitation laws have not limited 
property taxes; second, that they have not accomplished the reformation of 
the state-local tax systems, at least not yet; third, that they have not produced 
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Reviews and New Books [Septembe, 
nor are they either a logical or constructive avenye 
and last, that where tried, this scheme has s0 fre. 
ental service and produced fiscal chaos that the plan 
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tlines the immediate results to be expected from 
on taxation of real estate to prevent a levy on 
issumes possible exemption of all homesteads and 
ids valued at less than $1,000, $2,000, and $3,000, 
vas conducted in Stillwater (population, about 8,000) 
| for every county, city, and school district in the 
n Stillwater the average reduction, assuming a $1,000 
per cent of the tax now levied. The average for 

[he report points out that the reduction contemplated 
bution of homes occupied by the owners. It is recog. 
ndment adopted, there would probably be legal 

; now tenants to avoid discriminatory taxes on the 


JAMES W. Martin 


i local governments, 1932 (wealth, public debt and 
pt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 2009. $2.50.) 


inada, including all amendments to and including 1934 


notations. (New York: Commerce Clearing House. 


tion in the revenue systems of the states. A teport. 


icy League. 1935. Pp. 16. 25c.) 


Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 
f parenthood. (New York: Norton. 1934. Pp. vi, 


subjects receive Dr. Charles’s attention. First, fol- 
ful studies of Kuczynski, she demonstrates that at 
the replacement level in most countries and, judging 
level of fertility in the least fertile classes, will fall 

critical of Malthus and of economists, she seeks 


ns has called the “spineless platitudes about ma- 


shows that the food-producing capacity of the world 


ncreased through a “rationally planned ecology’: 
pecies which compete with man for subsistence; 
ovement of the species which play an essential rile 
ity; through the exercise of control over the “physi- 
survival and quality of species which subserve’ 
increasing the efficiency of food storage. Dr. Charles's 
lly appeal to the A.A.A. mentality. Third, she treats 
us alleged causes of the decline in natality, Pearl's 
traceptives, the efficacy of the “safe period,” and 
xedly motivated or produced the desire to control 
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rm The author, herself a mother of four children, critically appraises the social 
fre. ces d to check the decline in fertility. Ectogenesis, while asceticall 
devices proposed to chec ty 2g ' y 
Plan satisfactory and suitable to a future matriarchy, is dismissed for the present as 
? is the naive theory that opposition to contraception can raise fertility. The 
oe family allowance system is shown to be economically inadequate; it hardly 
aa aggravates the disposition, stronger in woman than in man, to have children; 
om it effects no change whatever in “the whole competitive pattern of social rela- 
om tionships which are inimical to fertility.” She shows in substance that the ac- 


th quisitive society which Malthus defended as a system designed to check the 
: proclivity to multiply, must go if the menace of depopulation is to be averted. 


om The child must be reinstated “as a functional unit in a planned ecology.” Edu- 
ated cation and production must be integrated ; the child must be made a producer, 
cop. potential parents must be relieved of certain present institutional and cul- 
eoal tural penalties for child-production; certain soviet practices must be adopted. 


th Several shortcomings mar this frequently witty and always stimulating study. 
‘ Dr. Charles completely ignores the group of resources which are more or less 
exhaustible. She ignores the arguments of the “economists of abundance” whose 


4 predictions, if realizable, would greatly aid in solving the problem she poses. 
and She misconstrues the use of the “concept of scarcity” (p. 31). She advances 

no evidence that birth control was publicized in seventeenth-century America 
934 (p. 174) ; that the spread of onanism diffused the use of the sheath (p. 176) ; 
use. that French natality first fell in rural areas (p. 182). Can ecology feed Japan 


(p. 105) ? Can one support the view that population pressure is unrelated to 
ort. war (p. 101) ? 
| JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


Janeway, W. R. Bibliography of immigration in the United States, 1900-1930. 
(Columbus: H. L. Hedrick. 1934. Pp. 132.) 
MarcHiort, A. La natalita illegittima in Italia. In Annali di Economia, Dec., 
1934, (Padua: Milani. 1935. Pp. 1-183.) 
By far the greater portion of this volume is given to an essay by Alberto 
Marchiori on illegitimate natality in Italy. Observing that the diminution of 


fol- the birth rate in Europe has been much more constant than the diminution of 
t at illegitimacy, he states that the peak year of illegitimacy in Italy was 1887. 
Bing While the correlation of the number of illegitimate births with the proportion 
fal of widows and of single women in the population has been noted, in Italy 
ecks the connection with emigration has been more striking, especially that phase 
ma- which sends husbands away while their wives remain. 

orld The war, arresting emigration, putting women into the shops, tended to 
y restrain illegitimacy. Peace brought a rebound of the marriage rate and a 
nee, greater proportion of children born in wedlock. This was partly because in 
role 1921 the long-desired accord with the church made the religious ceremony 
nyst- valid and partly because the increased use of contraceptives must have affected 
rve both legitimate and illegitimate births. A mew factor tending to increase 
les’s illegitimate births was introduced by the circumstance that many women 
eats widowed by the war preferred to retain their pensions rather than to legalize 
. their subsequent unions. The universal tendency of large cities to promote il- 
an 


legitimacy was partly met by Mussolini's successful efforts to induce the people 
trol to stay on the land. 


ROBERT F. FOERSTER 
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THORNTHWAITE, C. W. Internal migration in the United States. (Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. Pp. x, 52. $1.) 

This is a study by a geographer of an important and neglected statistics] 
question “‘in the | f discovering bases for the determination of public 
policy” about financing the relocation of needy families. Its merit lies in its use 
of several novel devices to supplement the standard method of comparing the 
statistics of state of birth with those of state of residence. They include ap 
examination of the influence of age upon interstate migration by a method 
introduced by Bal nd Hamilton, a study of county immigration or emigra. 
tion by comparin with total increase or decrease of population 1910-29 
and 1920-30, and a y of annual county migration in Oklahoma based on 
school censuses. Its weakness lies in the fact that the author, not being a 
statistician as well ographer and so not standing on the shoulders of his 
predecessors, cannot see the whole field. If a trained statistician had been 
given the task, he would have used percentage figures rather than totals to 
measure interstat tion; would have supplemented his interstate figures 
by the intercounty res of New York State 1855, 1865 and 1875: and. 
starting from the yns of Ravenstein’s articles of 1876, 1885 and 1889, 
he would have ask yw far they apply in the United States today. Since he 
was looking for a basis of public policy, he would have determined also the 
distance between tl! ters of population of the several states and therefrom 
derived a rough : re of the average distance travelled by interstate 
migrants. If it sl ear that in the United States, as elsewhere, the mass 
of interstate mis ; short-distance migration, a point not touched in the 
present study, an illions of interstate migrants could be distributed 
into groups acct ) the length of their journey, this result might aid the 
Administration ich as any found in Professor Thornthwaite’s pamphlet. 

WALTER F. WILLcox 
The immigration e Department of State and its consular officers 
(Washington: Supt. | 1935. Pp. 66. 5c.) 
Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


ANDERSON, M. T/ Goliath. (Los Angeles: David Press. 1329 South 
Alvarado Street P 1. $1.50.) 

A study of talking pictures, and more particularly of non-theatrical pictures 

designed for sch nd churches, including chapters on education of youth. 

Ascis, A. J. An oi lental socio-economics: an introduction to the funde- 
mentals of genet l special economics applied to oral health service in the 
light of present- ical trends. (New York: Allied Dental Council 
1934. Pp. 72.) 

Ayres, L. P. The t this and other depressions. (Cleveland: Cleve- 
land Trust Co Pp. 52.) 

Bacu, F. Un estan le la vida. (Mexico: El Trimestre Economico 
1935. Pp. 40.) 

This monograj sents the results of an investigation made by the Direc- 
tor General of Statistics for Mexico concerning the cost and standards of living 
of 281 families « | as workers in 32 representative industries of Mexico 
City. The purpc expressed by the author, is to provide the government 
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with such information concerning the working classes as is necessary for its 
program Of legislation for the improvement of the condition of the workers 
of Mexico. 

The direct method was used in collecting data. In the opinion of the author 
the indirect or questionnaire method is of little value. Investigators from the 
office of the Director General of Statistics visited the families under investiga- 
tion and gathered the data first-hand. Moreover, the process was repeated for 
a period of 30 days, each family being visited several times as a means of 
securing, complete and accurate data, which seems to have been carefully 
classified and interpreted. 

Only the more important of a great number of interesting conclusions may 
be indicated here. The 281 families consisted of 1443 persons, or an average 
of 5.13 per family, poems equal to the census mean of 5.14. For pur- 
poses of analysis and comparison the members of the family were converted 
into “consumer units’; an adult male was taken as one unit and women and 
children were reduced to equivalent fractional units. The mean for the 281 
families studied was 4.01 units. Families are classified on the bases of con- 
sumer units, number of workers, principal “economic preserver,”” incomes per 
family and per worker, etc.; and the effects on family a of these 
conditions are shown in 24 statistical tables. In only 185 of the families is the 
head of the family the principal economic preserver; women in 105 families 
occupy this position (economic preserver or principal wage earner). In all 
but 150 the family income is made up of the earnings of more than one 
person. The average weekly family income for the group as a whole is $22.42, 
of which $15.89 was the average for the economic preservers. Of this total 
family income, $19.78 was derived from work and $2.64 from accessory 
sources. The group of 281 families was divided into three classes, skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled, and the income for each class is set forth in 
Table 10. Seventeen families composed of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
had incomes of less than $9; 104 families of all classes, $9.01 to $12; 59 
families, $12.01 to $15; 60 families, $15.01 to $20; and 41 families (all but 
one skilled), $20.01 and above. 

In Tables 12 to 24 inclusive, the condition of Mexican workers as revealed 
by incomes and expenditures is compared to and contrasted with that of 
workers in foreign countries. In general the author finds the condition of the 
workers in Mexico less satisfactory than that of the workers of other coun- 
tries, excepting those of China, Estonia, Finland, India, and Ireland. He finds 
that Mexican workers earn less in Mexico than Mexican workers in California. 
He makes some effort to use his data to test Engel’s law, and finds that the 
expenditures of Mexican workers substantially confirm it. The Mexicans spend 
somewhat less for clothing and in some cases somewhat more for food than 
the law of Engel would indicate, but the author attributes this to differences in 
the environment in which Mexican workers live, He believes that until the 
incomes of the workers are materially increased, a permanent state of pros- 
perity cannot exist. 

JOHN G. ELDRIDGE 


Best, H. Blindness and the blind in the United States. (New York: Macmillan. 


1934. Pp. xxii, 714. $6.50.) 

Contains a chapter on the economic conditions of the blind. About one-sixth 
of the adult blind are self-supporting. Chapters also describe the development 
of workshops and possible occupations available for the blind. 
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ynomics: a syllabus on the church and economi; 
Press. 1934. Pp. 16. 15c.) 

Textile problems for the consumer. (New York: 
I 85. $1.60.) 
il adjustment in Allegheny County: a report of an 
nal and vocational guidance of unemployed adult; 

Personnel Assoc. 1935. Pp. 57.) 
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F. The great change: work and wealth in the new age, 
Nelson. 1935. Pp. vii, 373. $2.) 


h which the authors are concerned is the change 
y to the complicated urban, machine economy of 
n city is not a human society. It is a vast chaos in 
t present, most difficult to develop.” Here “the strong, 
f the family life dwindles and decays”; here in the 
picture and the radio, we see a “new pleasure ma. 
‘generally a degenerative influence among the 
il tragedy”; here we see the city rabble—the 
ying the older cultural values of our American 
the spawning of the poor, the race suicide of the 
lownward drift of our native American racial stock,” 
nation. . . . The American people in losing 
= organic domestic life which is the creature of the more 
ht other troubles too: corporations and all the prob- 
nagement, business depressions, unemployment, in- 
| taxes. Monopoly is regarded as of little significance 
big business is on the whole less and less monopolis- 
Natural monopolies, such as public utilities, have 
excessive profits are disappearing, and indeed, in many 
ed by losses’; and the Federal Trade Commis- 
other sorts of big business. Inequality of wealth 
the rich have a great power to do good, by en- 
id research institutions, art museums and libraries, 
idy taxing the rich heavily. 
2 program which includes a broad scheme of land 
yn, retirement of marginal lands, and_ subsistence 
they assert that “a recovery program for the 
n, a state program.” They advocate national planning, 
t policy, especially along the lines of the Citizens’ 
they approve of the N.R.A., as raising the plane 
f the peonle is perhaps the most important need. 
1 to promote recovery from the immediate depression, 
for stability—not of prices, but of the gold dollar. 
evertheless see that it is impossible to return to the 
too many banks, and too many bad bankers. There 
re too high, especially on farm land, and federdl 
must adopt the pay-as-you-go policy. The tariff 
but not before international peace has been secured. 
finally? Like many others, Dr. Ely and Mr. Bohn 
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think a revision of the Constitution is essential to provide such efficiency 
in government as is needed to meet our critical problem; and of course the 
outlook for revision is not bright. There is no immediate danger of com- 
munism or fascism, but our crisis will probably last at least 20 or 30 years; 
and these movements may gain strength. In the meantime the conflict deepens. 
JOHN IsE 


Freppfrus, M. L. and VAN KLEECK, M., editors. On economic planning. (New 
York: Covici Friede. 1935. Pp. 275. $3.) 


A collection of papers delivered at the regional study conference of the In- 
ternational Relations Institute, held at New York, November 23-27, 1934. 
The papers represent many points of view including those of social workers, 
engineers, communists, socialists and trade-unionists. They were all directed 
toward answering the question: What kind of economic planning can end 
unemployment, establish security, and raise standards of living in proportion 
to productive capacity ? 


GLenpaY, R. G. The economic consequences of progress. (London: Routledge. 
1934. Pp. xv, 302.) 

Gostin, R. A. and Gostin, O. P. Rich man, poor man: pictures of a paradox. 
Pub. of the People’s League for Econ. Security. (New York: Harper. 1935. 
Pp. viii, 85. $1.) 

me E. E. The negro wage earner of New Jersey: a study of occupational trends 
in New Jersey, of the effect of unequal racial distribution in the occupations 
and of the implications for education and guidance. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
Univ. School of Educ. 1935. Pp. 115.) 

HALL, F. S., editor. Social work year book, 1935. 3rd issue. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1935. Pp. 698. $4.) 

Haynes, B. R. and JACKSON, H. P. A history of business education in the United 
States. (Cincinnati: Southwestern Pub. Co. 1935. Pp. 159.) 

Huus, R. O. Financing municipal recreation. deadn, Wis.: Banta Pub. Co. 
1935. Pp. xxiii, 249. $2.50.) 

JouNSON, F. E. Economics and the good life. (New York: Association Press. 
1934. Pp. xii, 186. $1.75.) 

In the 11 chapters of this little volume Professor Johnson endeavors to 
answer the question: What is the good life and how can it be obtained? The 
discussion considers both the economic and ethical sides of the question and 
is thoroughly sane and scholarly. The appeal is to experience, and little time 
is wasted in mere denunciation. The more important chapters have the fol- 
lowing titles: ‘The good life,” “A look at the economic system,” “The con- 
sumer and his resources,” and “The citizen and the changing order.” The at- 
tempt is to get a unified view of the social scene of today and it is largely 
successful because of an insistence on facts and an historical perspective in 
dealing with the present complex social relations. From its pages the everyday 
reader ought to get a comprehensive understanding of social conditions of 
today. A discussion syllabus and a good bibliography give the book added 


value, 
GEORGE MILTON JANES 


a E. S. Christ’s alternative to communism. (New York: Abingdon. 1935. 
p. 302. $2.) 
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KELLEY, T. L. and Krey, A. C. Tests and measurements in the social science; 
(New York: Scribner's. 1934. Pp. xiv, 635.) , 

Maisky, M. Social and economic planning in the Soviet Union. (London: 
M. Stationery Office. 3d.) 

MILLSPAUGH, A. C. P welfare organization, (Washington: Brookings Ing. 
1935. Pp. xxv, $3.50 

NAVIN, R. B. Ana f a slum area. A thesis. (Washington: Catholic Uniy. 
of America. 1934. Pp. 96.) 

A study of a section of Cleveland dealing with the cost to the community 
of maintaining such an area , 

OcBuRN, W. F., edit Social changes during depression and recovery. (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. 711-828. $1.) 

A collection of 14 brief articles reprinted from the American Journal of 
Sociology dealing with the effects of economic factors on social life. Among 
the subjects discussed are conditions of rural life, welfare of children, the 
relief situation at sal and selective factors in sickness. The articles are by 
specialists in the 1 tive fields. 

Pinson, K. S. A bil raphical introduction to nationalism. (New York: Co. 
lumbia Univ. Pres 35. Pp. 70. 75c.) 

REED, A. Z. Revieu legal education in the United States and Canada for the 
year 1934, (New York: Carnegie Found. for the Advancement of Teaching. 
1935. Pp. 72.) 

Roz, F. Les grands } mes de la politique des Etats-Unis (leur evolution— 
leur état actuel). (1 \rmand Colin. 1935. Pp. 208. 10 fr. 50.) 

RYAN, J. A. A dette mic order. (New York: Harper. 1935. Pp. ix, 194. 
$2.50.) 

SCHAEFER, M. C., and the EUROPE COMMITTEE. Catholic organization for peace 
in Europe. A report. (Washington: Catholic Assoc. for Internat. Peace. 1935 
Pp. 37. 10c.) 

SIMONDS, F. H. and EMENy, B. The great powers in world politics: international 
relations and e. nationalism. (New York: American Book Co. 1935 
Pp. xii, 644.) 

SMITH, G. H. E. and B , C. A. The recovery program (1933-1934): a stud) 
of the depression a e fight to overcome it. (New York: Macmillan. 1934 
Pp. 59.) 

STEVENSON, M. and PosaNskI, S. Federal and state welfare, relief and recover) 
legislation, 1933-34. (Chicago: Public Administration Service. 1935. Pp. 33 
25c.) 

Compilation deals with unemployment relief legislation, subsistence home- 
steads, farm credits, public works, housing, child labor, minimum wage laws, 
mothers’ and old age pensions, and unemployment insurance. 

Tuomas, I. Housi» ncip Fabian tract no. 242. (London: Fabian Society. 
1935. Pp. 13. 2d.) 

WATSON, F. Hows: roblems and possibilities in the United States. (New 
York: Harper. 1: p. 100. $1.25.) . 
WRIGHT, Q. The United States and neutrality. Pub. policy pamph. no. 17. (Chi 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. 29: 25c.) 
Youn, K., and others. The Madison community. Stud. in soc. sci. and his, 

no. 21. (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin. 1934. Pp. 243. $1.50.) 

YOUNG, P. V. Inter ng in social work: a sociological analysis. (New Yor: 
McGraw-Hill. 1935. Pp. 432. $3.) 
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Debate index supplement and supplementary bibliographies on current debate 


jopics. (New York: Wilson. 1935. Pp. 152. 90c.) 


Economic and social problems and conditions of the southern Appalachians. VU. S. 


Dept. of Agric. misc. pub. no. 205. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 
186. 50c.) 


Ewdes économiques. Vol. IV. Théses présentées a la “Licence en Sciences Com- 


merciales’ en mai, 1934. (Montreal: Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 
1934. Pp. 525.) 

This is a collection of essays written by undergraduates in preparation for the 
degree granted by the ‘Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montreal.” 
The papers discuss a wide range of topics, including the quantity theory and 
price variations in Canada, agricultural problems, the Gaspé fishery, exports of 
forest products, distribution of automobiles, trade in fruits and vegetables in 
Quebec, the Canadian budget system, the British export crisis, exports of 
Canadian dairy products, expenditures of the province of Quebec 1900 to 
1930, financing of Canadian exports, the agricultural implement industry, and 
the production and distribution of gasoline. Each paper presents extensive 
information and a bibliography of material consulted. 

H. A. INNIS 


The frustration of science. (New York: Norton. 1935. Pp. 144. $2.) 

Seven English scientists discuss agriculture, aviation, industry, medicine, 
birth control and bacterial warfare, holding that our present economic and 
political system is responsible for the frustration of science. 

Housing England. (London: Political and Economic Planning. 1935. Pp. 158. 
5s.) 

Institute of Public Affairs: proceedings of the ninth annual session at Athens, 
Georgia, January 23-30, 1935. Part 1. World and national problems. (Athens: 
Univ. of Georgia. 1935. Pp. vii, 180. $1.50.) 

Contains papers on “Price rigidity and production volume,” by John Dick- 
inson ; “Plenty or scarcity?” and “The ethics of capitalism,” by H. G. Moulton ; 
and “Restriction of cotton production in relation to foreign trade and com- 
petition,” by J. D. Black. 

Political and economic problems of the South: addresses and discussion at the 
eighth annual Institute of Citizenship, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 11-15, 1935. (Emory University: C. B. Gosnell, Emory Univ. 1935. 
Pp. 108. $1.) 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, index, 1874-1933. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. 246. $3.) 

Small-housing scheme of the City of Stockholm, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. 
Pp. 34. 5c.) 

Social change and education: thirteenth yearbook. (Washington: Nat. Education 
Assoc. 1935. Pp. 383. $2.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 
Bakke, E. W. Insurance or dole? The adjustment of unemployment insurance 
to economic and social facts in Great Britain. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
for the Inst. of Human Relations. 1935. Pp. xii, 280. $2.50.) 
— o r E., compiler. Old age pensions. (New York: Wilson. 1935. Pp. 
C. 
Articles, briefs and bibliography. 
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PATTERSEN, E. W. I ials of insurance law: an outline of legal doctrines in 
their relations to insurance practices. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1935, Pp. 
xv, 501.) 

SINGLETON, E. E. Workmen's compensation in Maryland. Stud. in hist. and 
pol. sci., ser. liii, no (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. 130.) 

According to face the purpose of this monograph is to portray the 
development of the Maryland workmen’s compensation law, to describe its 
operation and to determine if possible the effects of the law on the accident 
rate. On this last point, there is little evidence that the accident rate has been 
reduced, 

Association of Life 1 ince Medical Directors: abstract of the proceedings of 
the forty-fifth « y. Vol. XXI. (New York: Press of Recording 
and Statistical Cory 35. Pp. viii, 365.) 

Life insurance su i, initiated by some of the largest life insurance com. 
panies and life iles research bureau. Field work conducted May 14- 
July 3. (Philad Curtis Pub. Co. 1934. Pp. xi, 99.) 

Maintenance of ri; urse of acquisition and acquired rights under in. 
validity, old-age . ' and orphans’ insurance on behalf of workers who 
transfer their resia from one country to another. (Geneva: Internat. Labour 
Office. 1935. Pp 

Teachers Insurance innuity Association of America: sixteenth annual report 
to the policyhola D ber 31, 1934. (New York: Teachers Insur, and 
Annuity Assoc. of A 1934. Pp. 36.) 

Contains the rt and recommendations concerning relations with the 


Carnegie Corporat 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


NEW BOOKS 


RosEMAN, A. Shelt 1d the local homeless man. Pub. no. 46. (Chicago: 
Public Admin. S 1935. Pp. 56. 50c.) 

RuSTGARD, J. The poverty. (Minneapolis: Midwest Book Co. 1935. 
Pp. 166. $1.50.) 

STEVENSON, M. and PosANskI, S. Federal and state welfare, relief and recovery 
legislation, 1933-34. } no. 45. (Chicago: Public Admin. Service. 1935. Pp. 
33. 25c.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 

ALEXANDRIDI, S. L’inds sation de R. S. S. par le plan quinquennd 
(Paris: Presses Un taires. 1934. Pp. xv, 266.) 

BENJAMIN, L. T/ of the middle-class worker in the transition to 50- 
cialism. (Lond Labour Party. 1935. Pp. 20. 2 1/2d.) 

Cripps, R. S. W/ ism? (London: Gollancz. 1934. Pp. 158.) 

HECKER, J. The communist answer to the world’s needs. (New York: Wiley. 
1935. Pp. 323. $3.) 

LAIDLeR, H. W. § ur democracy: a new appraisal of socialism, (New 
York: Harper Pp. x, 330. $3.) 

“Will there b revolution?” is a question to the answer of which one 
chapter is devoted. The answer is not very clear, but the evidence cited does 


19 
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not indicate a revolution in this country at present. The inevitability of eco- 
nomic forces is stressed and the conclusion reached that nothing short of a 
complete socialization of all industry and of all — relations will bring 
about a better condition of things. Russia is held up as a supreme example 
of how things should be done. Voluntary codperation is allowable but must 
play a minor part. An interesting admission is the recognition of the value of 
the intellectual worker as well as of the industrial worker. The farm problem 
is touched upon but is not treated in any systematic manner; how the farmer 
is to be won over to socialism is not indicated. 


GEORGE M. JANES 


Popov, N. Outline history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Vols. 
|. and II. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1934. Pp. 423; 460. $3, each.) 
STALIN, J., and others. Socialism victorious. (New York: International Pubs. 
1935. Pp. 719. $1.75.) 
Contains reports and speeches delivered at the Seventeenth Congress of 
the C.P.S.U., January 26 to February 10, 1934, at Moscow. 
Wess, Mrs. S. The discovery of the consumer. Pamph. no. 353. (New York: 
Codperative League. 1935. Pp. 32. 10c.) 
A study of British codperatives. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Brown, T. H. The use of statistical techniques in certain problems of market 
research. Stud. no. 12. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1935. Pp. iv, 
24. $1.) 

CroxTON, F. E. and Cowen, D. J. Exercises and problems in business statistics. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1935. Pp. 233. $2.25.) 

Doucias, I. Retail trade statistics in different countries. Printed in advance of 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Soctety, vol. xcviii, part iii, 1935. (London: 
Royal Statisti¢al Soc. 1935. Pp. 42.) 

KRAMER, E. E. A first course in educational statistics. (New York: Wiley. 1935. 
Pp. ix, 212. $2.50.) 


Roy, R. Etudes économétriques. (Paris: Sirey. 1935. Pp. 145.) 

These three econometric studies are entitled, “Les index économiques,” “Les 
lois de la demande,” and “‘L’élasticité de la demande.” The author notes that, 
although the use of index numbers to measure changes in the prices of goods 
and services over a period of time is very widespread, economists and statisti- 
cians are far from being in agreement on the methods which should be used 
in computing the index numbers. As a consequence we have a great variety of 
index numbers, some of which result from empirical methods. 

Roy points out that M. Divisia rigorously defined an index number (“indice 
monétaire’’) which enables one to determine the exact value of money. This 
involved the determination of the general equation of exchange (put forth 
first by Professor Irving Fisher) which establishes the relation between the 
quantity of money in circulation and the prices and quantities of goods ex- 
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changed. M. Divisia transformed this equation to reach a new relation called 
“équation circulatoire,’ from which he deduced the “indice monétaire” and 
the correlative index which measures the volume of transactions. The “équa. 
tion circulatoire” has no other connection with the examination of the “ind 


monétaire,”” a price-index number which uses as weights or coefficients the AREN 
quantities of goods and services involved in the “équation circulatoire.” BABCC 
Professor Roy adopts the definition of an index number of money given by “Apt 
M. Divisia and applies it in a general fashion to certain well defined cate. BETH! 
gories of payments in order to obtain indexes which result from a common Pp. 
definition and have, consequently, similar properties. These “indices de prix” BONA 
together with the “indice monétaire’’ constitute a coherent system, satistying Jou 
the ‘‘équation circulatoire.” If some doubt whether it is necessary to take such -r 
pains in defining an index number for practical use and if the complications hf 
arising Out of such a method are not out of proportion to the results obtained _ 
by practical applications of the method, Professor Roy thinks that (1) it is fans 
infinitely more satisfactory ‘‘pour l’esprit’” to adopt a logical system of defni- Pp. 
tions rather than to rely on methods which are essentially empirical and lack Cassi 
a rational foundation, (2) such a system enables one to compare indexes for Pp 
different periods and different countries, (3) it is possible to establish a priori CHAD 
a number of relationships between the indexes of price if the general defini- 1). 
tion is used, and to determine the effect of a change in one index on the other Gia 
indexes, (4) these relationships enable one to determine the degree of ac- Bs. 
curacy obtained by the formulas currently used in practical work. a 
The detailed work not be examined in this Prief review, but it deserves Dost 
study by economists and statisticians as well as econometricians in the United (Os 
States. The same is true of the second study which considers the theoretical Duri 
and practical work of determining demand curves. The third study is a survey Gi 
and critical review of the work of Cournot, Henry L. Moore, and Henry EGLE 
Schultz on the problem of determining the demand curve and the elasticity EINA 
of demand. Considerable space is given to the contribution of Professor a 
Schultz, whose excellent work in this field is well known in the United States. P 
HARRY PELLE HARTKEMEIER 

SASULY, M. Trend anal) statistics: theory and technique. (Washington Ph 
Brookings Inst. 1934. Pp. xii, 421. $5.) FRIS 
For the economist who is untrained in mathematical technique, Mr. Sasuly's €4 
book will be of litt! lue. But by the adequately equipped statistician, it is Girl 
likely to be considered a landmark ui 
This study, which represents the initial successful formulation of the entire GRA 
mathematical groundwork of trend technique, is divided into three parts. The ™ 
first deals with fitted polynomials, the second considers the problem of trend Pe 
determination by data sums and averages, and the third takes up general P 
systems of polynomials. The entire discussion—the product of ten years work Ho: 
—is admirably organized and written. R 
H. A. FREEMAN Jar 

P 

Nankai index numbers, 1934, of commodity-prices at wholesale, cost of living, lon 
foreign exchange rat ind quantities and prices of imports and exports. Kal 
(Tientsin: Nankai Inst. of Economics. 1935. Pp. xi, 90.) a 
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Goldbewegungen 1934. Wahr. und Wirtschaft, Feb., 1935. Pp. 4. 

Industrial advances by federal reserve banks. Fed. Res. Bull., June, 1935. Pp. 4. 

Monetary policy and gold. World Survey, May, 1935. 
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Population and Migration 
patTara, P. Le curve della natalita nei paesi agricoli ed industriali, Economia, May, 1935. 


. 30. 

aie W. B. and CAMERON, J. C. Population movements in Canada, 1921-31: some fur- 
ther considerations. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May, 1935. Pp. 24. 

KuczYNsKI, R. R. The decrease of fertility. Economica, May, 1935. Pp. 14. 

Lee, F. C. H. Am analysis of Chinese rural population. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Apr, 1935. Pp. 23. 

MarsHALL, T. H. The population of England and Wales from the Industrial Revolution to 
the World War. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1935. Pp. 14. 

Tompson, W. S. Movements of population. Am. Jour. Soc., May, 1935. Pp. 7. 

TRUESDELL, L. E. The mechanics of the tabulation of the population census. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Mar., 1935. Pp. 6. 
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Aterep, H. Rural housing. Social Forces, May, 1935. Pp. 5. 

ArTHUR, H. B. Costs, prices, and the consumer. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935. 
Pp. 6. 

Post L. P. Problems of recovery. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935. Pp. 7. 

BADGER, S. Social security: its staggering cost. Barron’s, Apr. 22, 1935. Pp. 2. 

BLAISDELL, T. C., JR. The consumers’ place in the organization of the New Deal. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935. Pp. 6. 

Rotral, G., and others. State intervention in economic life. Foreign Affairs, July, 1935. 
Pp. 35. 

Pe be J. B., and others. Recovery measures in Australia and New Zealand: a critical 
review. Econ. Record Suppl., Mar., 1935. Pp. 180. 

CourTin, R. and DieTERLEN, P. L’activité des imstitutions économiques internationales. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1935. Pp. 35. 

CoyLe, D. C. Decentralize industry. Va. Quart. Rev., July, 1935. Pp. 18. 

DICKINSON, J. Problems of recovery. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935. Pp. 4. 

ENGLE, H. H. Housing conditions in America. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935, 
Pp. 7. 

FisHeR, E. M. The housing program of the federal government: its accomplishments and 
prospects. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935. Pp. 6. 

Hovoe, B. J. Social. security in Scandinavia. Am. Scandinavian Rev., Mar., 1935. Pp. 8. 

Ickes, H. L. The place of housing in national vehabilitation. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. 
Econ., May, 1935. Pp. 8. 
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LIPPMANN, W. The permanent New Deal. Yale Rev., June, 1935. Pp. 19. 

MircHeLL, R. B. The housing program of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
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= F. Factors in the variation of crime among cities. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 
1935. Pp. 23. 

RAHMAN, H., and others. Planning for India, Indian Jour. Econ., Apr., 1935. Pp. 192. 

STEINCKE, K. K. The Danish social reform measures. Internat. Lab. Rev., May, 1935. Pp. 29. 
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WENZLICK, R. Real estate values, housing costs and the volume of construction. Jour. Am. 
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W a D. L. The financial survey for urban housing. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 
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The extravagant hinterland of government. Taxbits, Mar., 1935. Pp. 10. 

Pressure groups and pr inda, Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., May, 1935. Pp. 249 

Problems of social secu tion in the United States. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., June, 1935, 
Pp. 131. 


Insurance and Pensions 


BRAGMAN, C. Workmer m pensation insurance in Germany and Great Britain. Am. Fed. 
June, 1935. Pp. 5 ; 

Coim, G. Methods of financing unemployment compensation. Soc. Research, May, 1935, 
Pp. 20. 

Douc as, P. H. 7 ms of unemployment insurance. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., 
Mar., 1935. Pp. 6 

KROHN, J., Der Stand der deutschen Sozial-versicherungsreform. Zeitschr. f. die Ges. Ver. 
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KuLp, C. A. Statistics in il insurance, Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Suppl., Mar., 1935. Pp. 6. 

LerTicH, H. Der An ellte im neuen Sozialversicherungsgesetz. Mitteilungen des Verb. 
Osterreich. Banken und Bankiers, Apr., 1935. Pp. 17. 

WAGGAMAN, M. T. Progress of social insurance in Japan. Mo. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1935. Pp. 14. 

WHEELER, G. and WHEELER, E. Individual employer reserves in unemployment insurance. 
Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1935. Pp. 5. 

WUNDERLICH, F. Insurance or relief. Soc. Research, May, 1935. Pp. 8. 
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The reform of worker pulsory pension insurance in Germany, 1. Internat. Lab. Rev., 
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Industries and Commerce 


In the Trade Information Series of the Department of Commerce has ap- 
peared Bulletin No. 823, World Chemical Developments in 1934 (pp. 132, 10c.). 


In the Trade Promotion Series has been published No. 153, Trading under the 
Laws of Great Britain, by Walter Jaeger (pp. 170, 15c.). 


The Department of Commerce has published a series of Real Property Inven- 
jories for 64 cities, representing different types of economic development and 
varying as to size, location, age, and rate of growth. The purpose of this project 
is to throw light upon the need of new housing facilities. For the cities covered 
inquiry was made as to type of the residence, date of construction, material, and 
number of stories. The number of family units in a structure is listed, showing 
the density of the occupying population. The listing of age goes back to 1858. 
Many other factors affecting social life are enumerated, as, for example, the time 
it takes for the principal income earner to get to his work; also rentals, vacancies, 
and duration of occupancy. 

The price of each inventory is 10 cents, and for the set of 64 cities, $5.00. 


The workings of the Agricultural Adjustment in 1934 have been summarized 
in a report which covers the period from February 15 to December 31, 1934 (pp. 
456). The several chapters deal with the adjustment ee its scope, the effects 
of the adjustment program, the present status of adjustment, the drought crisis, 
and separate chapters on cotton, wheat, corn and hogs, dairy products, tobacco, 
sugar, cattle, rice, peanuts and general crops. Chapter 16 deals with the processing 
taxes and their effects. 


A gyclostyled bulletin on the Relationship between Daily Price Range and Net 
Price Change, Opening to Close, of the Dominant Wheat Future and the Daily 
Volume of Trading in Wheat Futures on the Chicago Board of Trade by Paul 
Mehl has been issued by the Grain Futures Administration of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture (pp. 8). 


The United States Tariff Commission has prepared a Digest of Trade Data 
with Respect to Products on Which Concessions Were Granted by the United 
lates in the United States—Brazilian Trade Agreement. This contains for each 
product a statement setting forth pertinent information concerning production, 
imports, exports and other trade factors (pp. 112, mimeographed). 


_The Federal Power Commission is publishing a Rate Series No. 2, showing 
comestic and residential electric rates in effect January 1, 1935, a bulletin being 
issued for each state. 


The Relation of Holding Companies to Operating Companies in Power and 
Gas Affecting Control has fen published in six parts as House Report No. 827, 
std Congress, 2nd Session (Washington, 1934 and 1935, pp. 797, 180, 994. 
1018, 814, 240). 
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604 Documents, Reports, and Legislation [ September 


Labor 
The Department of the Interior has published Decisions of the Petroleym T 
Labor Policy Boa vering the period February 6, 1934, to March 13, 1935 ECO 
(pp. 95, 10c.). Alde 
The hearings on the Thirty-Hour Work Week before the Senate Judicia Blac 
Committee have been printed for the period January 31-February 16, 1935 (pp. Blac 
493). The minorit ws of this Committee appear as Senate Report No. 367 Blo 
Part 2, 74th Congress, 1st Session (pp. 28). Gal 
The Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labor has published the a 
following bulletins Col 
No. 129, Industrial Injuries to Women in 1930 and 1931 Compared with Cra 
Injuries to Men, by M. T. Mettert (pp. 57, 10c.). _ 
No. 131, Indust Home Work in Rhode Island, with Special Reference to Ds 
the Lace Industry, by H. A. Byrne and Bertha Blair (pp. 27, 5c.). Ell 
No. 133, Employment Conditions in Beauty Shops: A Study of Four Cities, Fl 
by Ethel Erickson (pp. 46, 10c.). ro 
No. 134, Sammar f Studies on the Economic Status of Women (pp. 20, . 
Gi 
Banking H 
The Second Annual Report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1934, (Wash- Hi 
ington, 1935, pj i5c.) covers federal land banks, national farm loan H 
associations, Federal Farm Mortgage ee joint stock land banks, federal i 
intermediate credit banks, production credit corporations and associations, regional K 
agricultural credit corporations, and banks for codperatives. K 
L 
The hearings before the House Banking and Currency Committee, 74th Con. L 
gress, 1st Sessior ling with the Banking Act of 1935 have been brought “ 
together for the period February 21—April 8, 1935 (Washington, 1935, pp. ; 
882). I 
Social Insurance ; 
The hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee held between 
January 21 and February 12, 1935 on the Economic Security Act have bee 
printed (Washington 35, pp. 1141). This contains testimony of approximately 
110 persons. 
The hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance on the Economic Secur- 
ity Act cover the px January 22—February 20, 1935 (pp. 1354). 
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NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION since May 1: 


Alderson, W., Merchandising Facts, Inc., 726 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington D. C. 
Bernstein, E. M., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Blackburn, E. W., Citizens Bank Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
Blackstone, A. E., 121 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. 

Blodgett, R. H., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Caho, B. J., B. Kuppenheimer and Co., Inc., Congress and Franklin Sts., Chicago, III. 
Caldwell, S. A., College of Commerce, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Camu, L., 18, rue de Praetere, Brussels, Belgium 

Claydon, A., 616 W. 116th St., New York City 

Coleman, F. B. T., 435 W. 119th St., New York City 

Crafer, T. W. B., Dept. of Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Crays, O. W., 5757 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Crompton, G., 74 William St., Worcester, Mass. 

Davis, M. B., 4929 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ellis, J. F., Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Ferger, W. F., 417 N. Edgewood, Clarendon, Va. 

Flowers, J. B., 121 Chestnut St., Brooklawn, Gloucester City, N. J. 

Fournier, L. T., 4 College Rd., Princeton, N. J. ‘ 

Frazer, G. E., 39th Floor Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Frey, R., 3237 Hardisty Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Garrigues, C., 1011 E., Washington St., lowa City, Iowa 

Halaas, E. T., School of Commerce, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Hamilton, R. S., Northwestern University, Boston, Mass. 

Hedges, J. E., 207 W. 29th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Hess, H. W., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jenkins, H. P., 70 Willow St., Truro, N. S., Canada. 

Kessler, W. C., 40 Payne St., Hamilton, N. Y. 

King, A. F., 366 Madrono Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Knapp, B., Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

Landauer, C., Dept. of Economics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

La Qua, M. E., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lawrie, H. N., 3102 33rd Pl. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Levin, W., 51-57 47th St., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 

Liastchenko, P. T., Mashkov per., d.l, kv. 14, Moscow, U. S. S. R. 

Luebbers, R. E., 413 Darrow St., Albion, Mich. 

McKnight, C. W., 48 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Machlup, F., Capistrangasse 4, Vienna VI, Austria. 

Maddox, J. G., Land Policy Section, AAA, Dept. of Agric., South Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Miller, E., Elliott Library, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Moonitz, M., 2235 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Needler, L. Q., 835 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Neff, F. A., University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 

Nichol, A. J., Dept. of Economics, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Normano, J. F., 41 Park St., Brookline, Mass. 

Parlin, C. C., Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Puckett, E. P., Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Rockafellow, R., Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Russell, L. H., Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Salusinzky, G., Ervin ucca 7, Budapest II, Hungary. 

Seidler, G., Jr., 4311 Cathedral Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Sergott, E. T., 88 Orchard St., Glen Lyon, Pa. 

Setre, K. T., 4008 Garfield Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

simon, S. F., 1020 Gerard Ave., New York City 

Sinkbeil, R. T., Box 85, Boulder, Colo. 

Sinsabaugh, R. W., 1 Cedar St., New York City. 

Stalson, J. O., Harvard School of Business, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 
Taylor, H. C., International Inst. of Agric., c/o Dept. of State, Washington, D. C. 
Thelen, M., 136 Alvarado Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Trenchard, G. O., I s Statistics, Inc., 70 Pine St., New York City. 
Unterberger, S. H., 2216 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. Uni 
Van Winkle, E. H., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Wheeler, G. S., 3120 R. N.W., Washington, D. C. ern 
White, H. G., Jr., 7 ton Court, 223 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. on 
Whitney, W. H., 3166 E. 137th St., Cleveland, Ohio. a stl 
Williams, F. D., 1320 S. 19th, Lincoln, Neb. Wa 
Wilmotte, R. M., 46 W ngton Sq. S., New York City. af 
Wilson, A. J., Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill. 
Zwicky, F. J., Hessisch-Oldendorf, b/HameIn/Weser, Germany. 
The sixteenth annual meeting of the Union Académique Internationale was incl 
held in Copenhagen, at the invitation of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences of 
and Letters, May 13 1935. It was attended by delegates of 14 countries, those No 
of the United States of America (American Council of Learned Societies) being of 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland of Washington, D. C., and Professor William A. Nitze of Iu 
the University of Chicago. The meeting was marked by the unanimous election Ad 
of the German Academies (Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Gottingen and Munich) of 
and of the Academy of Vienna to affiliation with the Union. 19 
re 
A meeting of the Third International Thrift Congress was held in Paris, May 3 
20-25, 1935. This was attended by over 1,000 representatives of ordinary and | 
post office savings banks from different countries. fol 
The Italian Committee for the Study of Population Problems has printed the D 
complete collection of the Proceedings of the International Congress for Studies } 
on Population, held at Rome in September, 1931. This collection consists of 10 -% 
volumes. The price is 500 lire. Further information may be obtained from the ; 
Secretary General, Vittorio della Porta, Rome. . 
Among the grants-in-aid made by the Social Science Research Council for H 
1935-36 are the following which deal more specifically with economic questions: fa 
Clarence E. Ayres, University of Texas, for a study in economic theory; Witt J. 
Bowden, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, for a study of recent changes in the of 
productivity of labor in England; Ebba Dahlin, University of Washington, for a ti 
study of social democracy in Sweden, 1914-1934; Julian S$. Duncan, St. Johns of 
College, for a study of the effects of the present national policies on timber \ 
growth and the consumption of forest products; Arthur L. Dunham, University tc 
of Michigan, for a study of the industrial evolution of France, 1815-1848; Earl 
J. Hamilton, Duke University, for a study of John Law’s system, the first experi- 
ment with a managed currency ; Clarence A. Kulp, University of Pennsylvania, for , 
a study of the legislative and administrative codrdination of a social insurance t 
system; Arthur F. Lucas, Clark University, for a study of the movement toward 
the control of competitive activity in British industry; Miles S. Malone, Hill 
School, for a study of the influence of the Rappahannock and Potomac ports on i 
the economic and social development of colonial Virginia; Alpheus T. Mason, 
Princeton University, for a study of trade unions and the state; Bruce D. Mud- } 
gett, University of Minnesota, for a study of stability and instability in od ge 
system as related to business fluctuations; Jeannette P. Nichols, for a study of 
the domestic and foreign policy of the United States on the silver question; f 
Howard H. Preston, University of Washington, for a study of banking in Wash- 
ington; Ruth Reed, Indiana University, for a study of child welfare laws and 
institutions in Germany; Horace Secrist, Northwestern University, for a study of | 
national bank failure the United States, 1921-32; Walter R. Sharp, Harvard 
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The Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, which was founded in 1925 
by Dr. Richard T. Ely, has been taken over by Northwestern University becin-;.. 
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University, for a study of the changing fiscal relations of central and local gov- 
enmental authorities in France; Ralph E. Turner, for a study of the controversy 
ver social policy in England, 1832-52; Elizabeth Y. Webb, Vassar College, for 
:study of United States merchant shipping with Mediterranean Ports before the 
War of 1812; Robert Weidenhammer, for a study of the feasibility and technique 
of acontrol of the capital market; Ruth J. Woodruff, University of New Hamp- 
shire, for a study of the American hosiery industry. 

The awards for post-doctoral research training fellowships in the social sciences 
indude the following: Ben William Lewis, Oberlin College, for study in England 
of the administrative process and the new control of industry; Grover A. J. 
Noetzel, University of Wisconsin, for study in England, Switzerland and France 
of international trade and investments as affected by short-term and secular 
fuctuations in the foreign exchanges; Carl T. Schmidt, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, for study in the United States and Italy of the agricultural policy 
of fascist Italy; Raymond P. Stearns, Social Science Research Council Fellow, 
1934-35, for study in England and Holland of the economics of mercantilism 
(reappointment) ; Charles R. Whittlesey, Princeton University, for study in 
Germany, Switzerland and Austria of international trade and finance. 

The awards for pre-doctoral field fellowships in the social sciences include the 
following: Walter H. Beidatsch, University of Wisconsin, for study in Boston 
and Washington, D. C., of the Massachusetts system of public utility regulation ; 
Daniel B. Creamer, Columbia University, for study in Washington, D. C., of the 
relative stability of manufacturing enterprises in the period 1929-33; Milton 
Friedman, University of Chicago, for study in Washington, D. C., of agricultural 
and industrial commodity stocks; Milton Gilbert, University of Pennsylvania, 
for study in Washington, D. C., of federal trade and price statistics; Guy A. Lee, 
Harvard University, for study in the Middle West and Washington, D. C., of 
railroad, elevator, mill and other records of mid-western agrarian history; Orville 
]. McDiarmid, Harvard University, for study in Ottawa and Washington, D.C., 
of the administration and formulation of customs tariff schedules and the opera- 
tion of tariff commissions; Gordon E. Ockey, University of California, for study 
of the California wine industry; John B. Rae, Brown University, for study in 
Washington, D. C., of railway land grants and administrative procedures relative 
to the public lands. 


The ninety-seventh annual meeting of the American Statistical Association 
will be held in New York City, December 27-31, 1935, with headquarters at 
the Commodore Hotel. 


At the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held at Cincinnati, April 25-27, 1935, papers were presented on 
“Railroad Building in Alabama during the Reconstruction Period,” by A. B. 
Moore, University of Alabama; ‘The Turnover of Farm Population,” le b.« 
Malin, University of Kansas; “The West and National Agriculture in the Ante- 
Bellum Period,” by H. A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Association; “The Sig- 
nificance of the Wheat (and Related) Trade in the Mississippi Valley, 1846- 
1862,” by T. P. Martin, Library of Congress; “Agrarianism, Capitalism, and 
Territorial Expansion, 1789-1815,” by A. P. Whitaker, Cornell University; ““The 
Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System,” by P. W. Gates, Bucknell 
University ; “The Homestead Act and the Labor Surplus,” by F. A. Shannon, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
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Allen Eugene Andress has been appointed a part-time assistant in the depart- 
se of economics and social institutions at Princeton University. 
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nd Public Utility Economics, which was founded in 1995 
s been taken over by Northwestern University beginning 

rman of the board of editors is Professor Paul J. Raver. 


\dministration of the University of Buffalo has issued 
1 New Plan for Business Training. 


National Marketing Review under date of Summe: 
is the official publication of the National Association of 
siness Pubs., Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago), 


ths 


publication of the annual Railway Statistics of the 
4 will be discontinued. 
Rivista Italiana di Scienze Commerciali appeared under 
y, 1935 (Casa Editrice Dr. Francesco Vallardi, Vj; 
90.) 


titute of Agriculture, under date of January-March, 1935, 


titled State Aid to Agriculture. It is an international 
yvernment measures affecting the prices of cereals, meats 
Villa Umberto I, L. 25, per year). 


a collection of 3,500 books and 2,000 pamphlets on 
ented to New York University by Felix M. Warburg, 


y Mr. Warburg in the name of his mother-in-law, the late 
who acquired the collection from a nephew, Professor 


now, however, a member of the faculty of the University 


n has announced the award of 13 fellowships for the 
\ number of these are given in co-operation with leading 
is follows: Arthur R. Barnett, Cornell University: 


ersity of Virginia; James P. Cavin, assistant professor at 
to Rico; Marius Farioletti, instructor and graduate student 
Willard N. Hogan, Instructor at the University of Ken- 


iversity of North Carolina; Charles M. James, University 
M. Kirkpatrick, Yale University; Phillip H. Lohman, 


rn California; Edmond S. Meany, Jr., Harvard University: 


ctor at the University of Pennsylvania; Edmund J. Stone 
im Y. Webb, New York University. 


chairman of the department of economics at the Uni- 
eley, died May 20, 1935. 


| Pooley, professor of economic history at Northwestern 
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h Streightoff of Indianapolis, Indiana, died January 13, 
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tember 
i Allen Eugene Andress has been appointed a part-time assistant in the depart- 
ginning ment of economics and social institutions at Princeton University. 
» Raver Donald Anthony has been promoted from associate professor to professor and 
S issued ‘om acting head to head of the department of economics at the University of 
Akron. 
ummer, Truman C. Bigham of the University of Florida will be visiting professor of 
ation of economics at the University of nnerguos go during the year 1935-36, where he 
\g0). will give courses in public utilities and public finance. He was also a visiting 
of th instructor at the same university during the summer. 
Ward L. Bishop of Lehigh University taught at the University of West Vir- 
1 under ginia summer session. 
i, Via Richard M. Bissell has been appointed instructor of political economy at Yale 
University. 
nee Daniel Borth, Jr., has resigned as instructor in economics at West Virginia 
, Meats University to accept a position as assistant professor of accounting at Louisiana 
State University. 
lets on Robert A. Brady will be on leave from the University of California until 
arburg. the summer of 1936 in order to accept a grant by the Carnegie Corporation for 
the late special study of industrial organization in Europe. 
fessor 
iversity Gordon F. Cadisch, director of the School of Business Administration at the 
State College of Washington, has been appointed dean of the Hudson College 
—_ of Commerce and Finance of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 
or the 
leading Robert D. Calkins of the University of California at Berkeley has been ap- 
versity; pointed acting chairman of the department of economics. 
at 
student William J. Carson, assistant professor of finance in the Wharton School 
f Ken- spent the summer in Washington as executive secretary of the Central Statistical 
iversity Board. 
hman, 
—% Lester Vernon Chandler has resigned from his position at Dartmouth Col- 
“Stone lege to accept an appointment as instructor in the department of economics and 
social institutions at Princeton University. 
e Uni. Denzel C. Cline of the department of economics and social institutions at 
Princeton University is a member of the staff engaged in the study of local 
’ governments in New Jersey which has been undertaken by the School of Public 
western and International Affairs at Princeton University. 
ies Carroll R. Daugherty of the department of economics at the University of 
'~ Pittsburgh has been promoted to the rank of full professor. 
Raymond C. Dein of the University of Nebraska has been promoted to the 
rank of instructor in business organization and management. 
1 from S. R. Dietrich of the University of Florida has been granted a leave of ab- 


sence to serve as visiting lecturer in the Institute of Geography at the Royal 
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Ciencec « Robert W. Harbeson, assistant professor of economics at Iowa State Teachers 
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Hungarian |] University of Technical and Economic Sciences , 
Budapest fo ialf of the academic year 1935-36. 

J. Russell I sociate professor of merchandising in the Whartop 
School, has | | assistant director of the department of closed build. 
ing and loas jepartment of banking of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 

Ralph C. |] appointed dean of the School of Business Ad. 
ministration rsity of Buffalo. 

D. M. Eri rtment of economics at Stanford University taught x 
the Universit luring the summer. 

Maurice ] ; been appointed a scholar in business research x 
the University ka for the year 1935-36. 

W. F. Fe professor of economics at the University of North 
Carolina, has | 1 leave of absence to accept a position as associate eo. 
nomic adviser secretary of Agriculture. 

Clyde Olin Vesleyn University has been appointed chairman of the 
newly created £ Mediation and Arbitration for the State of Con. 
necticut. 

Leslie T. I nceton University has been appointed consultant to 
the Board of ] ty Commissioners of New Jersey. 

Bertrand | n appointed assistant professor of economics at Wil. 
liams College 

Domenico iate professor of economics at the University of 
Kansas. taugl School for Women Workers in Industry, Pomona, 
Rockland Cor Y 

Henry F. ¢ the College of Commerce at the University of Cili- 
fornia, has b for the past year while serving as chief of the Trade 
Agreement Se Department of State and as special adviser on tariffs 
and trade agre the Secretary of State. 

Ewald T. ¢ yf t University of California, Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed acting College of Commerce during the absence of Dean 
Grady. 

Harry G. G iate professor of finance at Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of rce, was granted a sabbatical leave during the second 


semester of tl to complete the revision of Analysis of Financia 
State ments. 


B. F. Haley nt of econmoics at Stanford University served 3 
lecturer in eco University of California during the second semester 
Tames K. H the | ge of Economics and Business of the University 
of Washingtot lecturer in economics at Stanford University during 


the fall and wi 
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Robert W. Harbeson, assistant professor of economics at Iowa State Teachers 
College, has been named visiting professor of economics at Rutgers University 
for the year 1935-36. 


E. D. Hawkins has resigned from an instructorship in the department of eco- 
nomics and social institutions at Princeton University to accept an instructorship 
at Mount Holyoke College. 


Clarence Heer, professor of economics at the University of North Carolina, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the coming academic year which he will 


spend at the University of Chicago as visiting professor of public administration. 


M. H. Hornbeak has been appointed instructor in money and banking at the 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State University. 


Roman L. Horne has been appointed instructor in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 


John T. Horner, formerly professor of economics at Michigan State College 
has been appointed director of public relations for the Borden’s Farm Products 
Company of Michigan. 


S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance in the Wharton School and president of 
the American College of Life Underwriters, toured the United States during the 
summer in the interest of the Chartered Life Underwriter program of study. 


Melvin M. Knight, on sabbatical leave from the University of California for 
the past year, has been studying French colonial economic relations in France and 
her colonies. 


Shaw Livermore has been ——— to the rank of associate professor of 
economics at the University of Buffalo and has been made dean of the School 
of Business Administration. 


Lewis L. Lorwin of the Brookings Institution has accepted the post of eco- 
nomic adviser to, the International Labour Office at Geneva, Switzerland. 


George F. Luthringer has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor in 
the department of economics and social institutions at Princeton University. 


Edward Stephen Lynch has been appointed instructor in the department of 
economics and social institutions at Princeton University. 


C. E. McNeill of the University of Nebraska has been promoted to the rank 
of professor of economics. 


‘Fritz Machlup, formerly lecturer at Harvard University and assistant to the 
director of the Institute for Business Cycle Research in Vienna, has been ap- 
pointed professor of economics at the University of Buffalo. 


]. E. Moffat has been appointed head of the new department of economics at 
Indiana University. 


T. E. Morris has been appointed instructor in business correspondence and 
statistics in the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 
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Thomas L. Norton has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
economics at the University of Buffalo. 

John H. Patterson, formerly of Cornell University, has been appointed lectur. 
er in economics a University of California, Berkeley, to offer courses ip 
theory and busin ycles 

S. Howard Patt 1 of the department of economics of the Wharton School 
taught in the summer at Columbia University. 

Jessica B. Peixotto, professor of social economics at the University of Cali. 
fornia, has become professor emeritus. 

H. L. Purdy ha en promoted from instructor to assistant professor of eco. 
nomics at Dartmouth Colleg: 

Roy L. Reier stant professor of finance at Northwestern University 
School of Com: ; on leave of absence, serving with the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York City 

Roderick H. R erly of the University of Wisconsin, has resigned as 
research secretary to United States Senator La Follette and is now a code adviser 
on the staff of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA. 

Leo Rogin of the University of California, who has been on leave while with 
the Labor Advisory | in Washington, returns in the autumn semester, 

Edward B. Schn has been promoted to the rank of instructor in economics 
at the University of Nebraska 

Karl Scholz of the University of Pennsylvania conducted an economic survey 
tour of the Soviet Union during the summer. 

Herbert D. Simpson of Northwestern University was appointed technical ad- 
viser to the new Committee on Revenue and Taxation of the State of Oklahoma. 

Arthur A. Smith of the department of economics in De Pauw University 
taught during the summer at George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Paul Studens! iate professor of economics at New York University, has 
been promoted to a full professorship. 

John D. Sumner has been promoted to associate professor of economics at 
the University of B 

Cleon O. Sw rns to the University of Nebraska College of Business 
Administration as associate professor of personnel management. 

Fladger Freeman Tannery has been appointed instructor in business administrs- 
tion at the University of Texas 


Albion G. Tay f the College of William and Mary offered a course in 
labor problems at the University of California at Los Angeles during the sum- 
mer. 
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Paul §. Taylor of the University of California is director of a survey of agricul- 
ral labor in California under the aupices of the Division of Rural Rehabilitation 
of the State Emergency Relief Administration. 

Charles S. Tippetts of the University of Buffalo has been appointed dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Victor E. Vraz, who has taken Professor C. O. Swayzee’s place at the College 
of Business Administration of the University of Nebraska during the past year, 
has been appointed assistant professor of business organization and management. 


Max J. Wasserman has resigned from the staff of the University of Illinois 
n order to become director of the finance division of the Resettlement Admin- 


ili 


stration in Washington. 


U. G. Weatherly, for many years head of the department of economics and 
sociology at Indiana University, retired in June. 


Edmund E. Werner has been appointed a scholar in business research at the 
University of Nebraska for the year 1935-36. 


Ray B. Westerfield, professor of political economy at Yale University and 
chairman of the Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, taught 
during the summer at Northwestern University. 


Wilford L. White of the University of Texas has been granted an extension of 
his leave of absence so that he may continue as chief of the Marketing Research 
and Service Division of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Frank E. Williams, professor of geography at the Wharton School, conducted 
P y 


a group of students to study the social and economic geography of Latin Ameri- 


can countries during the summer. 


William H. Wynne, research associate professor at Yale University, has been 
appointed lecturer in economics at the University of California at Berkeley, to 
offer courses in the field of international trade. 
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LAWRENCE R. CHENAULT, B.B.A., Texas, 1920; A.M., Detroit City College, 1932. Theo- 
ries of technological unemployment. 1936. Columbia. 

Vigcinius F. Cok, Ph.B., Chicago, 1926. Cost and supply in perfect competition. 1936. 

bicago. 

acaane St. LEGER DALY, B.A., Toronto, 1928. Savings. 1936. Harvard. 

Lioyp E. Devo1, A.B., Ohio State, 1923; A.M., 1925. Some aspects of the theory of 
cost variation. 1935. Michigan. 

Rose Director, Ph.B., Chicago, 1932. The concept of capital in the classical economics. 
1936. Chicago. 

Ff. W. EckarD, A.B., Marshall, 1930; A.M., Duke, 1934. The economics of W. Stanley 
levons. 1937. Duke. 

IvAN VASILIEVITCH EMELIANOFF, Magister of Agr. Ecs., Prague, 1923. Economic theory 
of codperation. 1936. Columbia. 

Marius FARIOLETTI, B.B.A., Chattanooga, 1932; A.M., Oberlin, 1933. Price control under 
the National Recovery Administration. 1936. Duke. 

Maurice FREEMAN, A.B., British Columbia, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1930. A comparative 
analysis of some theories concerning the origin of capitalism. 1936. Ohio State. 

MILTON FRIEDMAN, A.B., Rutgers, 1932; A.M., Chicago, 1933. The economic theory of 
commodity stocks. 1936. Chicago or Columbia. 

LEIBITH GOLDENBERG, B.C.S., University of Liége, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1929. The 
economic explanations of the present depression. 1936. Northwestern. 

AARON GOLDSTEIN, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. An analysis of enterprise and “profits.” Ac- 
cepted. 

ALBERT GarLorD Hart, A.B., Harvard, 1930. Time in the theory of costs and output in 
the single firm. 1935. Chicago. 

Tin GwaANG Ho, B.A., West China Union University, 1927; M.S., Syracuse, 1933; M.A., 
Wesleyan, 1934. Kwantze: a study of an eastern anticipation of some of the western 
economic doctrines. 1935. American. 

WAM H. Koenic, A.B., Cincinnati, 1918; LL.B., 1919; B.S., 1920. The economics of 
self-sufficiency. 1936. Columbia. 

KATHLEEN MACARTHUR, A.B., Manitoba, 1928; A.M., Chicago, 1934. The economic ethics 
of John Wesley. 1936. Chicago. 

MarTtIN MAgEveRS, Diploma Landw., Géttingen, 1921; M.S., Minnesota, 1931. The de- 
velopment of codperative doctrine. 1935. Minnesota. 

Grover NoetzeL, B.A., Wisconsin, 1929. Recent theories of foreign exchanges. 1934. 
Wisconsin. Completed. 

GasrizL A. D. PREINREICH, B.S. and M.B.A., College of the City of New York, 1928; 
C.P.A., University of the State of New York, 1930. Theory of corporate distribution. 
1935. Columbia. 

JAMES ALEXANDER Ross, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. Some aspects of stock speculation in the 
capital market. Accepted. 

R. H. ROWNTREE, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1934. American factoral proportion theory: output, 
costs and profits. Completed. 

ARTHUR SMITHIES, LL.B., Tasmania, 1929; B.A., Oxford, 1932. Aspects of the theory of 
production. 1935. Harvard. Accepted. 

GrorGE JosEPH STIGLER, B.B.A., Washington, 1931; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. The 
development of modern distribution theory out of the theory of subjective value, 1870- 
1894. 1936. Chicago. 

ALAN RICHARDSON SWEEZY, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. The Austrian School and the inter- 
pretation of subjective value theory. Accepted. 

“ eee WatsH, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. The capital concept applied to man. 
d ccepte 


= CLIFTON WEAVER, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. The high wage theory of prosperity. 
ccepted., 


— TUGENDREICH WENDZEL, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. Rents, incomes and product prices. 
ccepted, 
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JoHN Burr WILLIAMS, S.B., Harvard, 1923; M.B.S., 1925. Theory of investment value 
1935. Harvard. 

Rex S. WINsLow, A pson, 1923; A.M., Illinois, 1929. A comparative Study of 
representative Ar profit theories. 1935. North Carolina. 

VICTORIA PEDER , A.B., Smith, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Further m 
flections on the tl f liquidity. 1937. Columbia. 


Economic History and Geography 


THoMaAs S. Berry, | Harvard, 1917; A.M., 1932. Ohio River commerce before 159, 
1936. Harvard 

HEIMAN Biatrt, A.! 1, 1919; A.M., Chicago, 1921. Economic background of the 
Franco-Russiar 1936. Columbia. 

HERBERT BLooM, M.] Jewish Institute of Religion. The economic activities of Amster. 
dam Jewry in t and eighteenth centuries. 1936. Columbia. 

MIRON Buraoin, B.S., |] ard, 1929. Economic and financial history of Argentina. 1936, 
Harvard. 

MAUDE CARMICI e plantation system in Arkansas, 1850-1876. 1935. Radclife, 
Accepted. 
FRANCES SERGEANT | A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Economic 
and cultural act t rench émigrés in the eastern United States. 1936. Columbiz. 
Mary L. Craw! \.B., Wellesley; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Economic development of 

the French settle: liana. 1936. Columbia. 

EARL D. Davis, A.B., A.) thern California, 1918. Economic history of the California 
rancho. 1936. ¢ 

GeorcE A. Dot B., Michigan, 1926; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1930. The economic his. 
tory of Freder Maryland. 1936. Johns Hopkins. 

BERNARD DRELL, Ph.B., ‘ 20, 1931; A.M., 1934. Democracies in conflict: agrarianism 
and industrialis Jeffersonian era. 1936. Chicago. 

W. H. DUBBERSTEI ipl ncordia Theological Seminary, 1930; A.M., Chicago, 1931 
Prices and inter sabylonia. 1936. Chicago. 

Ropert A. East, A.B., Williams, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Origins of capitalist en. 
terprise in the era. 1936. Columbia. 

LOWELL LASsZLo Ec! B.S., Harvard, 1930. The reconstruction of Hungary. 1934. Ha- 
vard. Completed 

JoHN KinG FarrBank, A.B., Harvard, 1929; B.Litt., Oxford, 1931. Foreign trade and 
diplomacy in Cl {0-1860. 1936. Oxford. 

SELMA FINE, A.B., ¢ 1932; A.M., Radcliffe, 1934. English excise taxes as an indica- 
tion of econon n the eighteenth century. 1936. Radcliffe. 

ELIZABETH Boopy | KI, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1934. Trade statistics and cycles in England, 
1697-1750. Acceptex 

W. E. Fouz, A.B., | le, 1927; M.S., Illinois, 1933. Financial crisis of 1819. 1935 
Illinois. 

S. Paut GARNER, A.B., I 1932; A.M., 1934. The crisis of 1837. 1936. Duke. 

A. L. GEISENHEIM \.B., Charleston, 1909. Langdon Cheves as an economist. 1936 
Johns Hopkins. 

Rectror R. HARDIN Berea, 1929; A.M., Duke, 1932. The place of treasure in Eng- 
lish and French n before 1700. 1935. Duke. Accepted. 

Davip Moopy Ha ', B.S., Ursinus, 1929; A.M., Duke, 1933. Changes in occup 
tional groupings d years of depression in the United States since 1873. 1936. 
Duke. 

WILLIAM TROTTER H B.S. in B.A., Florida, 1927; M.S. in B.A., 1928. Economic ¢- 
fect of nationa f foreign property in Mexico between 1917 and 1931. 1935. 
Northwestern. 

G. R. Hucues, A.B., Nebraska, 1929. Land ownership in ancient Egypt. 1936. Chicago. 

Haroitp H. Hut N, A.B., Richmond, 1933. Tench Coxe. 1936. Johns Hopkins. 
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L. P. JACKSON, A.B., Fisk, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1922. Negro labor and property- 
holding in Virginia, 1830-1860. 1935. Chicago. 

sistER MARIETTA JENNINGS, A.B., St. Catherine's, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The 
pioneer merchant of Missouri, 1809-1829. 1936. Columbia. 

RoBERT KEEN LAMB, A.B., Harvard, 1929. Development of entrepreneurship in Fall River, 
1813-1859. 1935. Harvard. Accepted. 

WAM STEWART LesTER, Ph.D., Kentucky, 1934. The Transylvania Company. Ac- 
cepted. 

ps LiverMoRE, A.B., Dartmouth, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. Early speculative land 
companies and associations. 1935. Columbia, Accepted. 

Harry LYNN, A.B., Transylvania, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1930. Growth of American 
policy with respect to the Philippine Islands. 1935. Kentucky. 

VircINIA CLAY McCiure, Ph.D., Kentucky, 1934. Settlement of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains. Accepted. 

1. §. Meyer, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1928. The 
economic history of the Jews in European Turkey in the sixteenth century. 1936. Columbia. 

MarIoN L. Rice, A.B., Wyoming, 1931; A.M., 1932. French and American business men 
in the American Revolution. 1936. Chicago. 

STEPHEN S$. SLAUGHTER, A.B., Drake, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Social and economic 
causes of the Puritan movement in England. 1936. Columbia. 

CATHERINE H. SMITH, A.B., Agnes Scott, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1927. Social and eco- 
nomic factors in British imperialism in the 1880's. 1936. Chicago. 

RoperT T. THOMPSON, A.B., Wake Forest, 1917; A.M., 1918. The Eastern merchant, 
1790-1840. 1935. Columbia. 

Lyper L. UNsTAD, A.B., Concordia, 1921; A.M., Minnesota, 1928. The industrial history 
of Columbus, Ohio. 1935. Obio State. 

Grorck W. VAN VLECK, B.S., Colgate, 1909; Ph.M., New York, 1918; A.M., 1919. The 
panic of 1857. 1936. Columbia. 

ArTHUR MARTIN WEIMER, Ph.D., Chicago, 1934. An economic history of Alma, Michi- 
gan. Accepted. 

HaroLtp FRANCIS WILLIAMSON, A.B., Southern California, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1934. 
Edward Atkinson. Harvard. Completed. (Published by Old Colony Bookstore, Boston.) 
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H. P. AtspAUGH, B.A., Ohio State, 1928; M.A., 1929. The marketing of meat and meat 
products. 1935. -Ohbio State. 

Fred HopsON ARNOLD, B.S., Peabody, 1925; A.M., 1928. The Agricultural Adjustment 
act as applied to cotton: an example of crop control. 1935. North Carolina. 

Kart E. ASHBURN, A.B., Texas Christian, 1926; A.M., 1928. The development of cot- 
ton production in Texas. 1934. Duke. Accepted. 

Lois BiGELOw Bacon, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1935. Institutional factors affecting the market- 
ing of milk in metropolitan Boston. Accepted. 

Dean W. BLACKBURN, B.A., Arkansas, 1930; M.A., Iowa State College, 1931. Policies 
in handling the “new public domain.” 1935. Wisconsin. 

Eimer, W. BRAUN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1934. Agricultural commodity studies as a basis 
for regional outlook statements with special reference to California. Completed. (Pub- 
lished by University of California Press.) 

JaMEs HENRY BREDIN, B.S., Saskatchewan, 1923; M.A., Minnesota, 1927. Statistical 
measurements of the elasticity of demand with special reference to wheat. 1935. North- 
western. Completed. 

FRANK WICKER BURTON, B.A., Toronto, 1930; M.A., Harvard, 1933. The grain trade 
of Canada. Toronto. 

WayNe Caskey, Ph.B., Chicago, 1930; M.S., Illinois, 1933. The economic significance 
. — variation in production in the marketing of whole milk in the United States. 

5. Illinois. 
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\ A.A. 1937. Columbia. 
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Completed. 
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ndustry. 1936. Columbia. 
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VALENTINE S. MALITSKY, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1934. Economic effects of recent changes 
in Russian agriculture. Accepted. 

Lester DEWITT MALLOoryY, B.S., British Columbia, 1927; M.S., 1929. The wheat policy 
of France and its economic effects. 1935. California. 

Dwicht W. MICHENER, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., Haverford, 1923. Consumer 
market for meat in New York City. 1937. Columbia. 

RONALD LESTER MIGHELL, B.S., Iowa, 1925. Economics of scientific management in ag- 
riculture. 1936. Harvard, 

RicHARD E. Moony, B.S., Rutgers, 1925. Marginal land in the sand area of central Wis- 
consin. 1936. Wisconsin. 

ArTHUR NEWELL Moore, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. History and problems of 
agricultural credit in the South. 1936. Harvard. 

Oe ALEXANDER NEGAARD, B.S., Minnesota, 1926. A problem in the marketing of agri- 
cultural products. 1936. Harvard. 

THEopORE NORMAN, A.B., Harvard, 1930. Government aid and regulation of agricul- 
ture since the war. 1938. Harvard. 

Jesse TAYLOR PALMER, B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., 1931. The control of production and 

" price in the marketing of whole milk. 1935. Illinois. 

RAYMOND J. PENN, B.E., River Falls State Teachers College, 1932. Foreign trade in rela- 
tion to agricultural products. 1936. Wisconsin. 

PauL Quintus, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1934. An economic analysis of the Twin City milk 
market. Accepted. 

P. SATYANANDAM, M.A., Madras; A.M., Columbia. Agricultural coéperation in Madras 
Province. 1936. Columbia. 

Ear. B. SmiTH, B.A., Central College, Missouri, 1931. Marketing of dairy cattle. 1936. 
Wisconsin. 

RoBERT F. SPILMAN, B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1926. Land utilization in northern 
Wisconsin. 1936. Wisconsin. 

GrorGeE WILLIAM STRASSER, A.B., Columbia, 1932. Economic organizations of British 
coal industry and German coal industry compared. 1937. Columbia. 

ARTHUR THEODORE SUTHERLAND, B.A., Nevada, 1930. Disposition of the public lands 
of the United States. 1936. Clark. 

Sam H. THOMPSON, B.S., Minnesota, 1914; M.S., Iowa State, 1923. Economic trends in 
the marketing of Iowa livestock. 1936. Minnesota. 

James EDwARD WARD, Jr., B.S., Virginia, 1929; M.S., 1931. Thomas Jefferson’s contri- 
bution to American agriculture. 1935. Virginia. 

OTHELLO JOHN WHEATLEY, B.S., Utah State, 1929; M.S., Cornell, 1931. The valuation 
of farm land. 1935. Cornell. 

J. E. Witts, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., 1932. Land use problem in selected areas of the 
Illinois River Basin. 1936. Illinois. 

CHARLES FREDERICK WILSON, A.B., Western Ontario, 1928. Agricultural adjustment in 
Canada. 1936. Harvard. 

FLORENCE M. WooparbD, Ph.B., Vermont, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1927. The town pro- 
prietors of Vermont: the New England land system in decline. 1936. Columbia. 

LELAND R. Wricut, B.S., Brigham Young, 1928. The remaining United States public 
domain. 1936. Wisconsin. 
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JouN ARMSTRONG, BS., Illinois, 1931; M.S., 1932. The production and consumption of 
electrical energy in the United States. 1935. Illinois. 

HAROLD ATHERTON BAKER, B.S., Dartmouth, 1923. Consumption of automotive products, 
1926-33. 1936. Chicago. 

C. Bevertey BENSON, C.E., Cornell, 1917. Economic consequences of engineering works. 
1937, Columbia. 

IRENE Mary Biss, B.A., Cambridge, 1928; M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1929. The history of the 
_ development of electrical power in Canada. Toronto. 

Harry DwichT BONHAM, B.S. in Com., Missouri, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1926. Survey 
of the industrial status of Birmingham, Alabama. 1935. Chicago. 
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34. Illinois. Accepted. 
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Cuartes L. Hopee, A.B., St. Louis, 1925. History of the Boston and Albany Railroad to 
1967. 1936. Harvard. 

Ouver W. Hotmes, A.B., Carleton, 1922. Stage coach travel and the staging business in 
American history. 1936. Columbia. 

Ionn G. B. HuTCHINS, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1931. American ships 

* and shipbuilding, 1815-1890. 1936. Harvard. 

Fiuis KIMBLE, B.S. in Commerce, Kansas State Teachers, 1923; M.S. in Commerce, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical, 1929. Service-at-cost in the street railway industry. 
1934, Wisconsin. 

Harotp D. Koontz, B.A., Oberlin, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Railroad de- 
preciation: the relationship of the loss of value of railroad property through age, wear, 
inadequacy and obsolescence to financial policy and public regulation. 1935. Yale. 

WILLIAM RAMSDELL LEONARD, Ph.D., Cornell, 1934. Effect of highway competition on 
railways, 1921-1929. 

MarTIN L. LINDAHL, Ph.D., Michigan, 1933. Codperation between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commissions in railroad regulation. Accepted. (Pub- 
lished in the Michigan Law Review, vol. 33, no. 3, January, 1935.) 

Epwin Lee Lopata, M.S., Washington University, 1931. County aid to railroads in 
Missouri. 1935. Columbia. 

Epwarp S. LYNCH, A.B., Amherst, 1933. The economics of land transportation in New 
England. 1936. Harvard. 

W. L. McMILLEN, B.S., Illinois, 1932; M.S., 1933. Air express in the United States. 
1935. Illinois. 

M. J. MANDEVILLE, B.S., Illinois, 1921; M.S., 1922. Study of the United States merchant 
marine between 1920-30. 1935. Illinois. 

BENJAMIN O. MILLER, A.B., Bridgewater, 1923; A.M., Virginia, 1924. The merchant 
marine and protective tariff policies of the United States. 1936. Virginia. 

James Ceci, NELSON, Ph.D., Virginia, 1934. The extent and status of motor transportation 
regulation in the United States. Accepted. 

MERTON OGDEN PHILLIPs, A.B., Miami, 1924; A.M., North Carolina, 1926. The rise 
and decline of the “tramp” in world shipping. 1935. North Carolina. 

Hain Ssutu, A.B., Yenching, 1931; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1934. The mercantile marine 
policy of the United States. 1935. Pennsylvania. 

Joun J. THORNBORROW, B.S., Illinois, 1932; M.S., 1933. A national policy for electrical 
communications for the United States (with special reference to competition and 
monopoly). 1935. Illinois. 

Davin BUDLONG TyLerR, A.B., Williams, 1921; A.B., Oxford, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 
1928. A history ef steamship lines in the North Atlantic up to 1902. 1935. Columbia. 

R. HApLy Waters, B.S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1928; M.A., 1929. Competition in trans- 
portation. 1936. Pennsylvania. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


I. W. ALM, B.S. in Bus., Minnesota, 1926. The sources and uses of funds of industrial 
corporations from 1927 to 1932, with special reference to the business cycle. 1935. 
Minnesota. 

ARMAND J. BrisseTTe, A. B., Clark, 1930; A.M., 1932. Franco-American trade relations. 
1936. Clark. 

VINCENT F. CLEARY, Ph.D., Catholic, 1934. British imperial preference in its application 
to Australia. Completed. (Published by Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C.) 

EMILIO GABRIEL COLLADO, JRr., B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1931. Japanese 
competition in foreign trade. 1936. Harvard. 

Rosert H. FLEMING, B.C., Toronto, 1925. History of the wholesale trade of Chicago. 
1936. Chicago. 

M. C. Gay, A.B., Oberlin, 1929; A.M., Michigan, 1931. International economic policy of 
the United States since 1929. 1936. Illinois. 
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fluctuations. 1935. Harvard. Completed. 
M.A., 1931. Trends in United States foreign trade 
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Cuartes M. ANDERSON, A.B., Johnson Bible College, 1916; A.M., Michigan, 1918. The 
marketing of funeral supplies. 1936. North Carolina. 

rywarD HUTCHINGS ANDERSON, B.S., Virginia, 1923; M.S., Florida, 1928. A synthesis 

: of the theories of administrative control organization. 1935. North Carolina. 

Davin Harry ANGNEY, A.B., Idaho, 1932; A.M., Brown, 1934. Foreign Dominion and 
Colonial issues in the London new issue market, 1914-1934. 1936. Brown. 

crrrLING KRICK ATKINSON, B.S.C., Temple, 1926; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1929. A model 

“cost control plan for delivery departments in department stores doing an annual gross 
business of from two to ten millions of dollars. Columbia. (Privately printed, Phila- 
del hia, Pa.) 

Pre Barr, JRr., B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1924. Cash basis versus accrual. 1936. 
Yale. 

LAWRENCE N. BLOOMBERG, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1934. The investment value of good- 
will. Accepted. 

CarMAN GEORGE BLOUGH, A.B., Manchester, 1917; A.M., Wisconsin, 1922. Inter-cor- 
porate relations of public utilities, with special reference to accounting regulation and 
management. 1937. Harvard. 

tron ARTHUR Boscu, A.B., Hope, 1928; M.A., Illinois, 1930. Government, N.R.A., and 
marketing. 1937. Northwestern. 

WinrigLD Scotr Briccs, B.S., Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical, 1923; M.S., Co- 
lumbia, 1929. Devaluation and appreciation of fixed corporate plant from the standpoint 
of accounting. 1937. Columbia. 

LYNDON O. Brown, B.A., Carleton, 1924; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Quantitative mar- 
ket analysis methods. 1935. Northwestern. Completed. 

T. W. Bruce, A.B., Lawrence, 1923; A.M., Illinois, 1931. Community industrial financing 
plans. 1935. Illinois. Accepted. 

BERNARD D. CAHEN, B.Litt., Columbia, 1930; A.M., 1931. Control of capital markets. 
1936. Columbia. 

MoNROE SPURGEON CARROLL, A.B., Baylor, 1921; A.M., Brown, 1926. Accounting control 
in social agency work. 1935. Chicago. 

STANLEY F, CHAMBERLIN, B.S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., 1925. American 
investments in Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 1935. New York. Accepted. 

A. H. Cuute, B.A., Michigan, 1916; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Problems and trends in 
ceramic marketing. 1935. Ohio State. 

Cart M. CLarK, B.A., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1928; M.A., 1929. Com- 
pulsory marketing through or under the direction of a single agency. 1936. Wisconsin. 

JoHN C. CLENDENIN, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., California, 1927. Recent legislation on 
the settlement of defaulted debt contracts. 1935. Iowa. Accepted. 

RAYMOND VERNON ‘CrApIT, S.B., Tarkio, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1932. An analysis of 
surplus, reserves and dividends and the corporation law applicable thereto. 1936. 
Chicago. 

Lloyp V. Douctas, B.S.C., Iowa, 1923; M.A., 1928. Development of techniques and 
materials for the teaching of certain general business objectives in a course in non- 
vocational bookkeeping. 1935. Iowa. 

DELBERT JAMES DUNCAN, B.S., Utah, 1918; M.B.A., Harvard, 1921. The control of stock 
shortages in department stores, with particular reference to a chain organization. 1935. 
Northwestern. Completed. 

C. F. DuNHAM, B.S., Illinois, 1929; M.S., 1931. The secondary reserve in corporation 
finance. 1934. Illinois. Accepted. 

Cuester O. Eoner, B.A., St. Olaf, 1924; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1932. Rationalization of a 
national economy: an examination of some of the fundamental bases of the need for 
direct and positive control of investment credit. 1935. Wisconsin. 

Roy J. W. Ety, A.B., Nebraska, 1924; A.M., 1925. National bank stocks as investments. 
1936. Nebraska. 


SYLVIA FisHBEIN, A.B., Hunter; A.M., Columbia. The industrialization of office workers. 
1936. Columbia. 


Ropert W. FRENCH, A.B., Michigan, 1932; A.M., 1933. American direct investments in 
Canada. 1936. Michigan. 
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RICHARD LANDIS Ft \.B., Dartmouth, 1930; A.M., Princeton, 1934. Corporate 
income and cor} policies in their relation to the economic processes of 
production and « 1935. Princeton. 

CARRIE T. GLASSE klyn, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Stability of unem,. 
ployment in relat f the business enterprise. 1936. Columbia. 

WILLARD J. GRAHAM, Ph.D., ¢ go, 1934. Public utility valuation—reproduction cos 
as a basis for det rate-base determination. Accepted. (Published by the 
University of Chicag 

GILBERT HAROLD, | gh, 1924; M.A., Columbia, 1930. Bond ratings in theory 
and practice. 1935 

WILFRID MERRILL | rio Wesleyan, 1925; A.M., 1927. Methods of internal 
analysis of financ 1935. Chicago. 

WILLIAM M. HENC! nn State, 1923; M.A., 1926. The significance of the move. 
ment of industrial t of Philadelphia. 1936. Pennsylvania. 

CarL HENRIK HENRI Ph.B., Chicago, 1928. A study of stock swindlers and their 
methods. 1935. C/ 

MALCOLM FARNSW‘ B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1932. The effect on demand 
of utility merchan 1936. Northwestern. 

McDONALD KELSO \.B., Mississippi, 1931; A.M., North Carolina, 1932, 
Some aspects of th ngs in the South. 1936. North Carolina. 

JOHN JAFFE, Ph.D i. Labor costs records: their forms and preparation. 
Completed. (Publ > Press Printing Company.) 

MICHAEL JAMES JUCI Chicago, 1931; A.M., 1932. An evaluation of the ob. 
jectives of unifort ng practices. 1936. Chicago. 

DELBERT HARLOW K \.B., Illinois, 1923; J. D., Chicago, 1924. A study of 

counsel r values and limitations from the investors’ point of 
view. 1936. Chicag 

HARRY DAGDIGIAN K ilifornia, 1928; M.S., 1929; M.B.A., Stanford, 1931 
Stock dividends: le nomic and accounting aspects. 1936. Northwestern 

Jacos KLEIN, A.B City of New York, 1919; A.M., New York, 1931 
Economic aspects « tration. 1936. New York. 

Max Kossoris, B.A 1924; M.A., 1926. Industry problems and the N.R.A 
codes. 1934. Wise i 

THEODORE LANG, A.! 17; M.B.A., Harvard, 1920. Consolidated statements 
1937. Columbia. 

Marc Cari LEAGER, ! 1906; M.S., 1922. Standard costs for highways. 
1935. Columbia. 

WALTHER LEDERER, } g, 1930. A study of economic planning, with special 
reference to its the 1936. Iowa. 

CHEUK LAM LEI, B.( 1929; B.B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1931. The 
cost accounting apy] s control. 1936. Washington. 

EpwarpD L. Lioyp, B.S 27. A critical analysis of modern advertising from 
business and socio-« f view. 1935. Iowa. 

ROBERT RENIC LOGAN Arkansas, 1927; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Stock 
exchange control ar lation. 1936. Northwestern. 

ARTHUR N. Loric, A n, 1922: A.M., Stanford, 1932. Uniform system of 
accounting for mu bicago. 

Joun W. Lucas, B.S., O Marketing problems of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. 1936. Ohio § 

JOHN Berry McFeEr! \.B., Southwestern, 1932; A.M., North Carolina, 1933. An 
analysis of the finar nd political operations of Caldwell and Company 
1936. North Caroli 

CLARENCE H. McGr: Education, Emporia State Teachers College, 1925; 
M.B.A., Kansas, 1° pment of codperative marketing in Kansas. 1936. 
Northwestern. 

RUTH PRINCE MACK, A \ M., Columbia. A code of fair competition for the 
retail trade. 1935. C : 

MILDRED MARONEY, B Acricultural and Mechanical, 1923; M.P.S., Ameti- 
can, 1928. Depreciat r-capacity in corporate business. 1936. American. 
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sxprew HUTTON MELVILLE, Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1912. Federal control of foods and drugs. 
1936, Columbia. 

+ LEONARD Meyers, A.B., Colgate, 1925. Future trading in organized commodity 
‘ exchanges. 1936. Harvard. 
JOHN "LESTER MILLER, B.A., Penn, 1925; M.A., Wisconsin, 1930. The financial history 
" of the Wisconsin Telephone Company. 1936. Wisconsin. 
H. | L. " NEWCOMER, A.B., Illinois, 1924; B.S., 1925; M.S., 1930. Trading on the equity 

om the point of view of the investor. 1935. Illinois. 

- L ODEBRECHT, Ph.B., Denison, 1915; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Functions of the sales 
manager. 1936. Ohio State. 


petition Wisconsin. 1936. ‘Wisconsin, 

CHARLES FRANKLIN PHILuips, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. The chain store: a study in retail 
development. Accepted. 

VerciL DANIEL REED, B.S., Indiana, 1922; M.S., Columbia, 1928. Industrial advertising 
and sales promotion. 1935. Columbia. Accepted. 

Cart ALFRED REHM, Ph.B., Chicago, 1920; A.M., 1925. Price maintenance. 1935. Chicago. 

Au sERT J. SCHWIEGER, A.B., Hamline, 1928; A.M., Clark, 1929. Circular consolidation in 

he package food industry. 1936. Harvard. 
E. i SHEPPARD, A.B., Colorado, 1922; M.A., Illinois, 1927. History of wholesale food 
ting in central Ohio. 1935. Ohio State. 

‘earn W. SHERRITT, A.B., William and Mary, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1929. Ac- 
counting for corpus and income of estates. 1937. Columbia. 

A. M. SKINNER, A.B., Kentucky, 1926. A case study of depreciation policies of several 
prominent concerns. 1935. Chicago. 

FraNK P. SMITH, B.B.A., Washington, 1930. Stock exchange listing requirements. 1935. 


Leo SpuRRIER, A.B., Kansas, 1923; A.M., 1924. Common stocks and bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange as long-term investments. 1935. Chicago. 

Henry WHITCOMB SWEENEY, A.B., Columbia, 1919; B.S., 1920; M.S., 1921; M.A., 1924. 
Stabilized accounting. 1935. Columbia. Accepted. 

WiiamM H. Taytor, B.S., Marshall, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1932. Financial readjustment 
f utility corporations since 1929. 1934. Illinois. Accepted. 

P.M. VAN ARSDELL, B.S., Illinois, 1927; M.S., 1929. Some historical aspects of productive 
borrowing. 1935. Illinois. 

Car. JOSEPH WHELAN, Ph.D., Princeton, 1934. Differential class rates in the electric 
power and light industry. Accepted. 

C. M. WurrLo, B.S., North Dakota, 1928; M.S., New York, 1929. The French security 
market, 1919-1927. 1935. Illinois. 

EDWARD FRANCIS WILLETT, A.B., Princeton, 1924. The Federal Securities act of 1933. 
937. Princeton. 

ARCHIBALD MULFORD WoopruFF, Jr., A.B., Williams, 1933. Farm mortgage loan financing 
under New Deal legislation. 1936. Princeton. 
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Water H. BEImpATsCH, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932; M.A., 1933. The functioning of the 
Massachusetts system of public utility regulation. 1935. Wisconsin. 

OrMOND C. Corry, B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1925; M.A., Texas, 1927. 
Public utility holding companies: standard gas and electric system. 1935. Wisconsin. 

L. THoMAS FLATLEY, B.S. in Commerce, Iowa, 1928; M.S., Illinois, 1929. Financial 

_ analysis of about nineteen public utility holding companies. 1935. Northwestern. 

WILLIAM C. KESSLER, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1930. The German cartel court. 1936. Harvard. 

Russet C. Larcom, A.B., Harvard, 1925; M.B.A., 1928. The Delaware business corpora- 
tion. 1935, Jobns Hopkins. 

WALTER SAMUEL LYERLA, B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1918; M.A., Chicago, 1928. 
The history of public utility regulation i in Kansas. 1935. Iowa. 
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; A.M., 1924. Depreciation and public utility regula 


ston, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1933. The Federal Powe, 
leral regulation of power. 1935. Princeton, 
1926; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Rate of return 
Northwestern. 
: M.A., Northwestern, 1930. Public-utility aspects 
A cepted. 
ilt, 1924; M.A. in Econ., Vanderbilt, 1932. Federal 


andaderoiil. 


and Labor Organizations 


nsylvania, 1924. Earnings of skilled labor in a many. 
1935. Pennsylvania. 
; M.A., 1932. History of the child labor movemen; 


The white-collar class joins the labor movement. 
1934. National collective bargaining in the flint 
; A.M., Clark, 1931. Operation of the Railway 

31. Public works as a method of rationalizing un. 

1930; M.S., 1931. The National Labor Board, 

n, 1926; B.A., Oxford, 1929. Labor organization 
stry. 1935. Yale. 

City of New York, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1921. 
Columbia. 


1929. The federal government in major railway 


M.A., 1931. Some labor problems in the cotton 


Columbia, 1932. The North Carolina industrial 


was wage statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
1934. The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
M.A., Columbia, 1925. American unemployment 
1934. Voluntary and compulsory dismissal 


A M., 1932. The program of the German govern 
35. [llinois. 


\.M., North Carolina, 1932. Labor standards in the 
Labor organizations in Massachusetts to 1860 


1931. The National Labor Board: a study of 
1936. Pennsylvania. 
24: A.M., 1928. The attitude of organized labor 
Darke. 
t's, 1928: M.A., Wisconsin, 1933. Catholic in- 
nent. 1936. Wisconsin. 
Washington, 1915: M.B.A., 1923. The operation 
ttle’s basic industries. 1936. Washington. 
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,pHeus ROYALL MARSHALL, Ph.D., Virginia, 1934. Federal labor legislation. Accepted. 
4pa BENEY MIRLIN, A.B., Barnard, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Extent of and justifica- 
“tion for wage differentials. 1937. Columbia. 

oris E. MULLIKEN, A.B., Harvard, 1928. State conciliation and arbitration in Massachu- 
setts. 1937. Harvard. 

vary A. PRENTISS, A.B., Radcliffe; A.M., Columbia, 1924. The problem of geographic 
wage differentials, with special reference to the Southern differential. 1936. Columbia. 

lon REESE RICHARDS, B.A., Pennsylvania State, 1929; M.S., 1931. Industrial unemploy- 

“ ment and wage loss in decentralized regions and industries of Pennsylvania, 1929-34. 
1936. Chicago. 

DonaLp C. RILEY, B.S., Wooster, 1927; A.M., Princeton, 1928. The lump of labor doctrine. 
1936, Princeton. 

Tuomas H. ROBINSON, A.B., Acadia, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1925; B.Litt., Oxford, 1928. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 1936. Chicago. 

Tuomas WesLeEY Rocers, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 1927. Factors affecting the dis- 
tribution of unemployment. 1935. Chicago. 

tages P, ROWLAND, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1927; A.M., 1931. The protection of the 

worker in his job. 1936. Pennsylvania. 

s FANNY SIMON, A.B., Cornell, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1928. The history of Mexican 
labor. 1936. Columbia. 

CralcG THOMPSON STOCKDALE, A.B., Wooster, 1931; A.B., Princeton, 1934. Collective 
bargaining in the anthracite coal industry since 1930. 1936. Princeton. 

CLEON OLIPHANT SWAYZEE, A.B., Wabash, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Contempt of 
court in labor injunction cases. 1935. Columbia. Completed. (Published in Columbia 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.) 

Pup TAFT, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932. A history of the labor movement in the western 
states. 1936. Wisconsin. 

WittiAM LONSDALE TAYLER, A.B., Texas, 1927; A.M., American, 1928. Federal states 
in relation to international labor conventions. 1936. Columbia. 

Jack Eowarp WALTERS, Ph.D., Cornell, 1934. An investigation of personnel administra- 
tion in industry under the National Recovery act. (Published in part as bulletin of Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1935, entitled Effect of Depression on Industrial 
Relations Programs.) 

FRANK TRAVER DE VYVER, Ph.D., Princeton, 1935. A history of labor in New Jersey to 
1860. Accepted. 

E. H. Wetcu, B.S.C., Denver, 1928; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1929. The problem of measuring 
unemployment in a community: a study in methods and findings. 1936. Pennsylvania. 

THEoporE E. WuiITING, A.M., Wisconsin, 1931. An appraisal of American employment 
series. 1935. Columbia. 

RuvoLPH W. WissMAN, M.B.A., New York, 1928; D.C.S., A.M., Columbia, 1932. Federal 
regulation of working conditions in American industry. 1936. Columbia. 
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Joun Stuart Mitt ALLELy, A.B., Queens, 1929. International monetary factors in the 
depression of 1929. 1936. Harvard. 

GLapys MFIsEL BARON, B.S., New York, 1931. Jewish contributions to the American 
banking system. 1936. Columbia. 

Rosert J. Barr, B.S., Chattanooga, 1924; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. Political factors accom- 
panying inflation. 1935. Wisconsin. 

Victor W. BENNETT, B.A., Pennsylvania College, 1917; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1924. An 
economic historical anlysis of the federal land bank system. 1935. Washington. 

MANOAH LEVANON BIALIK, B.S., Columbia, 1933; M.S., 1934. The codperative credit 
movement in Palestine. 1935. Columbia. 

RicHaRD J. Bostrom, A.B., Gooding, 1922; B.S., Northwestern, 1925; M.B.A., 1927. 
The problem of government deposits in banks: the trends and their implications. 1936. 
Chicago, 

Howarp Bowen, B.A., State College of Washington, 1929; M.A., 1933. The theory of 
gold movements in light of post-war events. 1935. Iowa. 
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ROBERT W. Bra! 1926; A.M., Michigan, 1927. Money and banking 
in Mexico. 193 

BRAILSFORD REES! forehouse, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Policies of 
federal reserve to their reserves. 1936. Columbia. 

Handelschool, Haarlem, Holland. American ban} 
failures. 1935 (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Exo. 
nomics and Pu! 

BENJAMIN FRANK! Puget Sound, 1923; A.M., Washington, 1931. Mone. 
tary theories in before 1860. 1935. Chicago. 

JAMES LEININGE! B., Chicago, 1923. State regulation and financial Super. 
vision of build : tions. 1935. Chicago. 

STEPHEN ADOLP! D., Texas, 1934. A history of banking in Louisian, 
Accepted. 

EDWARD GRAHAM mond, 1928; A.M., Virginia, 1932. British monetary 
policy since 191 Virginia 

D. R. CAWTHORN wn, 1929; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Bank credit and 


capital accumulat 


LESTER V. CHANI f 1930; M.A., 1931. Quantitative analysis of federal 
A theory of international price adjustments 
ll, 1934. Legislative control of banking in Mis. 


JAMEs ARTHUR ( 1930; A.M., 1931. Demand for gold. 1936. Chicago, 

ANNABELLE GERT B., New York, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Col- 
lapse of gi 1936. Columbia. 

Joun T RA Cross, 1931; A.M., Clark, 1932. A study of savings 
banking in Mas b. Accepted. 

LAWRENCE A. C1 22: M.A., 1930. The operation of the federal farm 
loan system witl nce to the federal land banks. 1935. Iowa. 

JAMES FRANCIS C rd, 1934. Some aspects of branch and group banking 
Accepted. 

Don M. DAILey \ 1934. The development of banking in Chicago 
before 1890. A 

Ernst Aucust D western, 1929; M.B.A., 1930. The banking activities 
of the federal g >. 1936. Northwestern. 

Jor. Partrince D 1927; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. A study of marginal 

costs in the smal Chicago. 

WALTER H. DELA lin, 1929; A.M., 1931. The Spanish peseta since 
1913. 1934. Duk 

Davin W. Dopw 14, 1934. Treasuries and central banks. (Published 
by P. S. King, I 

LowELt LAsz16 | rd, 1930. Hungarian monetary problems. 1935. Co- 
lum } ia. 

HENRY H. EpDMISs1 f 1928: M.A., 1929. Branch banking policy in the 
United States. 1 

EDWARD J. FALKED Dakota Agricultural, 1920. Bank failures in Ohio 
1935. Chicago. 

H. C. Firrey, Ph.D., } The effects of inflation and deflation upon Ne- 
braska agricultut pted 

FRANK HERBERT ( Wesleyan, 1924; M.A., Kansas, 1929. A functional 
analysis of doubl sortion of bank receivership laws. 1935. Northwestern 

Morris E. GARNSI A.M., Clark, 1929. The Belgian banking system 
1936. Harvard. 

FERDINAND GAUDIAN, | 3: M.A. Ohio State, 1926. The development of 
building and loa: 1935 State. 

I. GOLDBERG-RUDK 1, 1929: A.M., Columbia, 1931. Bank of England 
policy, 1925-1931 : 
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Rice :azp JOSEPH GONZALEZ, Ph.D., Texas, 1934. Some aspects of the monetary use of 
. Acce ted. 
H. ‘ners ee B.S., Virginia, 1932; M.S., 1933. The abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard by the United States. 1936. Virginia. 
ALBERT ‘O. GreeF, A.B., Kansas, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1922. The commercial paper house 
in the United States. 1935. Harvard. Completed. 
HN “ALFRED GRISWOLD, A.B., Millikin, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1930. History of the 
Re deral Reserve Bank of Chicago. 1936. Columbia. 
CHARLES A. Hass, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1925. State banking in Maryland since the 
Civil War. 1936. Jobns Hopkins. 
CARI O. HANSON, B.Ed., Superior State Teachers College, 1926; M.A., Iowa, 1929. An 
lytical comparison of national and state banking laws, with special reference to pro- 
visions relating to banking soundness. 1936. Iowa. 
J. Eow ARD Hepces, A.B., Baker, 1928; M.B.A., Kansas, 1932. Commercial banking and 
the stock market. 1935. Johns Hopkins. 
MAYNAR p C. Herns, A.B., Minnesota, 1928. Flow of funds in and out of banks in mid- 
western states. 1936. Harvard. 
FLORENC 5 HELM, B. A., Missouri, 1909; M.A., 1930. Missouri banking since 1921. 1934. 
Yale. 
WV, Brat pock HICKMAN, A.B., Richmond, 1933. The legal control of savings bank in- 
ents in Massachusetts. 1936. Johms Hopkins. 
jv NIA . HoNNOLD, A.B., Simpson; A.M., Columbia. Gold movements and the balance of 
payments. 1935. Columbia. 
R. L. Horne, A.B., Ohio State, 1928; M.A., 1931. Ricardo’s contribution to monetary 
theory. 1935. Ohio State. 
Joun RicHARD Huser, B.A., Wooster, 1931; A.M., Princeton, 1933. Exchange control. 
1936. Princeton. 
H. W. Hurey, B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., 1929. Instalment credit. 1934. Illinois. Accepted. 
< K. INMAN, A.B., Acadia, 1925. Experience in Canadian banking, 1929-34. 1936. 


; H. Irons, B.A., Penn State, 1925; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. The gold ex- 
ge 1935. Pennsylvania. 

Homer JONES, A.B., Iowa, 1927; A.M., 1928. Principles of bank supervision. 1935. 
Chicane 

HARRY fer iN JORDAN, B.A., Washburn, 1926; M.B.A., Harvard, 1930. Financing of cattle 

1s. 1936. Northwestern. 

‘ W. So B.A., Birmingham Southern, 1928; M.A., Chicago, 1930. A comparison 
and evaluation of,central bank policies of the United States, England and France, 1930- 
1936. Ohio State. 

Les Lt, A.B., Stanford, 1930. Theory of bank-note issue under the federal reserve 
system. 1936. Columbia. 

Francis A. LinvILLe, A.B., Missouri, 1931; A.M., 1932. Central bank coéperation. 1935. 

THOMAS FRANCIS MCMANus, B.S.C., Northwestern, 1925; M.A. Iowa, 1933. Banking 
operations in the United States in relation to the great depression. 1934. Iowa. Accepted. 

LyLEs GLENN McNairy, B.S., South Carolina, 1931; A.M., North Carolina, 1933. The 
influence of competitive changes in state and federal banking codes on American banking, 
1900-1933. 1936. North Carolina. 

Scort P. F. NAN, B.A., Park, 1923; M.A., Chicago, 1931. Study of rural credit in China. 
1937. Pennsylvania. 

BENJAMIN N. NELSON, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 
1933. The doctrine of usury in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 1936. Columbia. 

Mitprep Norturup, A.B., Missouri, 1922; A.M., 1923. Post-war credit policies of the 
Reichsbank. 1936. Columbia. 

CourTNAy HAMILTON Prtt, A.B., Princeton, 1929; A.M., 1934. Currency reforms in 
Guatemala. 1935. Princeton. 

JosrpH Ewin Reeve, A.B., Amherst, 1929. Monetary proposals for curing the depression 
in the United States since 1929. 1936. Chicago. 
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ROLAND I. R V rm ~—_ Teachers College, 1927; A.M., Michigan, 192» 
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